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ro THE PUBLIC. 


Although the literary periodical publica* 
tionS) which have lately iffued from Bofton PreiFes have from vari- 
ous caufes been difcontinued, the Editors of the prefent undertaking 
have not been deterred from making a new attempt to deferve and 
obtain patronage. They conceive, that the Inhabitants of New- 
England are willing and able to fupport a Magazine, eafy of attain- 
ment, comprehenfive and ufeful. MalTachufetts and the neighbour- 
ing ftates do not compofe the Beotia of America. The mafs of the 
^>eople are enlightened, and in their lafure hours addicted to read- 
ing. What has prevented literary publications from receiving mer- 
ited encouragement, is not the dukefts of the Public, but its purfuits 
and habits. Bufmefs and Politics have engroffed moft of their time 5 
and during an intereHing European war, in which each of the bel- 
ligerent parties have wanted the commercial affiftance of our neu- 
tral and fertile nation, and each has had its partifans among our 
citizens, it could not be expe^ed that the filent chaj^imof literature 
would attract the attention of our ine.rrKants-aiitr politicians^ whol- 
ly engaged in the acquHition-iorttici e,' and contentions for the afcen* 
(Jcncy of their party. 

But the hope of rapid gain, and the conteft for political power 
have at length in a great degree eeafed to operate, and our citizens 
Jiave leifure now to enjoy the plealures of the Mufes. The din of 
war and the buttle of bufmefs are over ; die regularity of gradual 
accumulation and the ftillnefs of peaceful employment have fuc-* 
ceeded. 

We hope this opportunity will be improved. It is only in calms, 
like the prefent, that a country can advance in literature. Science 
will not be ftationary ; if Ihe is not brought forward, fhe will recede. 
We conceive it, therefore, peculiarly incumbent on us at the prefent 
^ime to encourage the means of diffufmg knowledge. The late 
war in Eurppe, while it has withdrawn our attention from fcientif- 
ic purfuits, has brought fufficient affluence into our country to ena- 
ble it to rife to a higher grade in the fcale of national literature. 
The United States are more advanced in wealth and political power, 
than in the arts and fciences. It is time that the attention of the 
people fhould be called to this fabje<5i. In a republic ignorance is 
the worft of evils. To prevent political deception, the people mutt be 
enlightened. Let then every method be adopted, that will contrib- 
ute to the diifufion of knowledge, and the promotion of fcience ; let 
110 opportunity, that is eafy to be embraced, and may be effedual, 
pafs unimproved. 


TO TBE ruBiie* 

The Editors offer their fervices to the public. They thmk their 
plan is calculated to circulate knowledge upon every fubje4a, faving 
Polhtcs, which they entirely difcard from their Numbers. There are 
political publications enough in our country. It is our attention to 
confine ourlelves wholly to literature, morals, and amufcment. The 
prefent Number is offered chiefly as a Profpedus of the manner, in 
which future Numbers will be conducted. It was not intended to 
be an accurate fpecimen of our future publications, although we 
flatter ourfelves that few will rife from reading it without b^iilg ia* 
jnuied and inllrudled. 

Our Publications will be large for a work of this kind, ftnd will 
be ilfued but once a Quarter. They are intended to be companions 
in leiliire hours ; thfy may lie upon the table, the flielf, or the coun* 
ter, and taken up when opportunity or mclinatton renders reading 
pleafant. 

In fome of the Southern States literary periodical publications are 
bandfomely fupported. Why are they not in New-England I Are 
.the inhabitants of the latter more illiterate than thofe of the former ? 
Are they more deficient in genius ? Are they more engaged in difi 
iipation of time and fortune ? Or are they more parfimonious ? We 
believe we may ikfely anfwer in the negative each of thefe interrog- 
atories. Why then have not literary publications fucceeded here ? 
The only jr^ply-*. 4}^haps, is becaufe the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land are more engagedln btrf«MiiL__Eutis N^w England to be en^ 
gaged folely in agriculture and commerce ? AreJSHe to hare no lite- 
rature ? Are we to refemble Thebans and Dutchmen-? Forbid it, yte 
■who are intereiled for the honor of New England ; Let it not be 
faid, that New England, which is fuperior to other parts of the Unit- 
ed States in other points of comparifon, is inferior in th^.moft honor-* 
able refped, in literature and the arts and fcienccs. 

And what fpecies of publication is more calculated to expitfe % 
tafte for literature, diffCife knowledge among the people, or com-» 
municate a greater variety of amufement and inftrucSlion, than a 
Magazine, cheap, comprehenfive, and well conduced? If none; 
then let one be encouraged which, it is intended, (hall embrace whatev- 
er is important in fcience, corredl in morals, ufeful in education, enter- 
taining in mifcellany, pleafmg in poetry and interefting in literature. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

BEFORE we devote this part of our volume 16 any particttlar 
Philofophical difquifitions, we hare thought it would be ufefiil 
to give an account of fome late difcoveries in different branches of 
Science. We have therefore extraAed,.chiefly from Db la Methb^ 
rie's Introdudlion to the Journal de Ph^uCf the following curfory 
▼iew of Fhjlofophical improvement. ^ 

« 

Mathsmatics. 

THIS foblime part of knowledge, though carried In all appear- 
ance to its utmoft extent, fiiU continues to make fome prog* 
refs. Lagrange has Hnifhed a Very important work, which h^be* 
gan fcveral years ago, entitled. The Theory of the Analytical Fun^ions^ 
i^e. in which he fhews that every thing hitherto called the differen* 
tial calculus, whether one follows the method of Leibnitz or that 
of Newton, may be reduced to the ordinary calculation of finite 
quantities. 

A^raoNOMv. Herfchel, who has paid gteat attention to the 
fpots of the fun, confiders that luminary as fimilar to the planets, 
and not a flaming body. It contains mountains, fome of which he 
fuppofes to be 200 leagues in height. Its atmofphere is compofed 
of different eladic fluids, fome of which are luminous or phofphoric» 
and others only tranfparent. The former make the fun appear 
)ike a mafs of light or fire ; but the parts of that atmofphere which 
are only tranfparent, fuffer his body to be feem. Thefe are thf 
;^ots. He believes the inn to be inhabited like the other planets. 

Lalande, on the other hand, thinks that the fun is really a folid 
body* but diat his furface and part of his mafs are compofed of an 
incandefcent fluid. This fluid, by any movement, leaves uncover- 
ed fometimes a portion of the body of the fun or his mountains, 
and thefe are the fpots« WilfoQ confiders the fpots of the &a as 
eruptions or volcanoes. 

Shroeter has fliown that iA Venus there are very high mountains, 
as is the cafe on the earth and in the moon. The greater part of 
jfhefe mounuins in Venusi like thofe of the moop| are tHk the fo9t^ 
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ff 9'iciv of/ome late Dlfioijerttt anS TmprvbtmeitS 

tra part of.that planet, while on the earth the greater'part of ^' 
ntountains are towards the north. The d'aj in Vetras appears to 
that aftronomer to be 23 hours 21 minutes. It dJSers therefore 

very little from the fidereal day of the earth, which is 23 hours j6 
. minutes 4 feconds. 

^'The volcano of the moon has been feen feveral times by the Bait- 
ed eye, Caroehi faw it at Paris on the fecond of March 1 757, It 
erfjibited the appearance of a candle juft going out. It reiembled 
a brilliant fpot lefs fenfible than the gre^cell fatelike of Jupiter, but 
larger. Its exiftenee therefore can no longer bfi doubted. 

La Place has publilhed an excellent memoir oil the movements 
of the moon. 

Hennert fays that the diurnal mo vernent of the earth may under- 
go fome variations ; but that its variations are compenfated ra fuch 
a manner, that they m^y be cooJldered as uniform. 

Herfchel has obferved around Saturn a quintuple belt of fpota 
By thefe means he has fliown che-knghth of the day of that planet, 
and determined its diurnal rotation, wlMch he eftimates at 10 
hours 16 minutes. 2 feconds. 

Lalande calculated the orbit of the 83d comet to the month of 
December 1793 ; but an 84th comet was feen by Bode at Berlin, 
on the r ith of November 1795, near the conftellation of Herculus. 
It was f»en alfo by Bouvard, at Paris, on the 14th of the fame 
inonth. It was fmall, had no tail, and was not viiitle to tfie na^ed 
's orbit has been calculated by Zach. It was in Its perihc- 
he 14th of December at i; hours 32 feconds mean time at 

Its diftanee then from the fun was Q,ii. 
;th comet was difcovered in Virgo by Olbers, at Bremen, 
culated its orbit. 

5th was difcovered from the obfervatory at Paris, by Bouv- 
the i^th'of A^uft 17971 at ten o'clock at night. It wa3 
next day, at'Leipfic, by Rudiger. It was feen alio by va- 
ron»mers in other places. It paffed the earth fii times 
ban the fun, which was the caufe of its apparent motion be- 
rapid, it was fmall, appeared only like a faint white 
1 had DO tail. Zach, at Cjotha, makes the number of iha 
now known. to be 90. 

»f the raoft difficult lafiours of affronomy is what retafcs to 
. .Their immenfe number indeed is fufficient to deter anjr 
1 the talk of numbering them ; for thofe which we fee, and 
ar from feeing them all, may be eftimated at more than a 
. millions. Many of thefe it is well known have peeuhar 
iforae of which are very confiderable. It is to them, how- 
it we are obliged to refer all the motions of the fun, the • 
and the comets. It is of importance then to endeavour to 
ie the motions of the ilars ; and this objeA has at all time& 
I the attention of aftronomers. Maikelyne has determined 
I utmoA precilioa the poUcioa of 34 lUrs. Zacli. has aa- 


aompfifliied the fame thing in regard to laoo. Lalajodc, witk hit 
nei^ew ^d niece^ have undertaken a labour far greater, to detes^ 
fniae the pofition of more than 40,000 ftars, from -the ardtic pole to 
the topic of Capricorn. This fublim^ t§ik is already very mucl| 
^vanced, as the poiitions of 42,700 are already known. 

HYOnesTATics. Venturi has made interefting experiments on 
the lateral efflux of fluids. He fhews that the efEux is more coni- 
iiderable» when a pipe* rather a little long, is adjufted to the aper- 
ture of the veflely than when there is no pipct or only one that is 
fhort« Thus, wbeit one wiihes to draw wine, the jet will be more 
confiderable by putting a cock into the aperture of the caik, than i£ 
^ere were no cock ; and if the cock be fome inches in length, th^ 
quantity that flows pi|t will be greater than if it ycic very (hort. 

It is well known, that when fmall bits of camphor and other 
fiibftances, fuch ^ the juic^ of the euphorbiumy are placed upon 
water, they appear agitated in a very remarkable manner. Rom« 
ieu afcribed this phenoroanon to eledrici;^, but Volta has proved 
that eledricity has no connedion with it. Lichtenberg was of opIn« 
jon^ that camphor, lofmg a great deal by evaporation, continuully* 
decreafes in bulk, and that thefe fmall fragments of it change thei^c 
configuxation, which malces a variation in their refpedive attrac- 
Itadiogs. Volta thinks that the vapours which exhale from thef^ 
iK>die$ ikil^e the air and the w^tjr yrith fugicient forcp tQ paufe the 
moUculae, from which thefe vapours are exhaled, to be agitated a^ 
above mendpned* 

Brugnatelli has convinced himfelf that this phenomenon takes 
place with all fubftances that contain much effential oil, fuch as the 
leaves of laurel, fage, thyme, vanilla, the nutmeg*tree, the rhus toxU 
fodendron (the poiibn oak), the rhus virnix (the poifon-afh.) H^ 
found alfo that fmaU bodies which 'did not move on. the water acv 
quired that property after being impregnated with effential oil. 
^ piece of bread, for example, rubbed agamic a piece of lemon-peel 
and impregnatj^d Y^ith eifential pil of lemons, moved^ after being 
placed upon water a little warnv 

Thefe experiments prove that it is jets of effential oil thrown out 
with rapidity from thefe bodies, which make them move on the wa- 
ter. Th^fe jets experience a refiftence from the air and the water, 
^ a lighted rocket experiences a refldancc from the air by which it 
i^ mad^ tp afpep4 1 th^t is tQ f^y, in ^ di^ef^iQn ^pofite to the jet 
of the flame. 

Venturi, who repeated all thefe eiiperiments, made feveral fmall 
Hicks of camphor, which he placed on water, adding to them a b^t 
of lead by way of ballaft. They all moved as ufual ; but he obr 
ierved them become a little imaller above tlie furface of the water, 
and at length break in two. This eflFe<a is more fpeedy if the-w^ 
ter be a little warm, and is occailoned by the continual evapora-t 
.^n of the part^ 


tHew rfjfimt bii S^fik^uA^ mi fmfrovemMs 


Liit.-^Though tke tittinber iof plaBts is ib ccmfi|ienlble» ta^ 
isfif eftimated at about twenty thoufand, tkat tlie mbft retenCt^t 
W&Dory can fcanriy remetuber their names^ the ardour fer ^bit 
branch of fcience (k>es not feem to decreajfe. 

La Billardiere, who went round the world widi d'Entrecafteaury 
brought back ^idi him a valuable colle6Bon m every part of nator* 
al hiftoTf . His herbal is moft beautiful $ and thc^gfa nearly one 
fourth of it has been loft, he has ftill about three thou&d plants^ of 
trhich from twelve to fifteen hundred are new. 
. He carried with him from the Friendly IfleS twenty-two bread* 
^it-trees, twelve of which were left at the Ifle de France. Of the 
dght brought to France, five died ; two have been fent to Cayenoe j. 
imd the other was brought to Parisi where it is now in i&e JarSm 
As Phmtes. 

La BSlardiere brought with hkn alfo about three hundred bfrdii^ 
% third of which abnoft are unknown. His coUedion of mibfts haft 
heca much damaged ; but he has ftill a great many in fufficient 
jnrefervation to be defcribed. Rich^ who went on the iaibe expedi^ 
tion, brought with him it variety of objeds, and particularly birdis. 
He died not long ago. 

MSchau has returned from South America, and brought With him 
% great number of plants in exceUent prefervation. He wiH n* 
doubt ibon publifh an account cf then^^ as well as of thofe whidi ha 
brought from Perfia. 

Coloumb having ordered fome poplars to be cut down in the 
^ring time, obferved, that when the axe approached the centre of 
&e tree a very large quantity of air was dif»gaged, but that none 
Was difengaged i^en die inftrument att^ck%d the other parts of the 
tree. It is well known that die medullar jfartf^ in which the air cir* 
tulates particularly, is fituated towards the centre. From this med- 
jldlary part proceed thofe tranfverfal veffds which extend to the 
bark of the tree for the circulation of the air. The plkiH contaim 
alfo other vefiels for the circulation of the fap and of aU the vegeta* 
jble juices. There are alfo glands where the iecretion of all ihefe di£> 
ferent liquors is performed to produce iht frcp0lis fdUtfif &^. A veg* 
ctable^ therefore, in the fimpleft cafe, may be confidered as an aflenfi> 
Uage of feveral pliable elaftic fibres, compoiing a great numb^ of 
Vei£ls of different calibres, in which water, air, and v^ouslcmds df 
fluids drawn from the bofom of die earth and the atmo^here, caf^ 
Cttlate* 

L^t aHb has a great influence on vegetation. Humboldt hsm 
ftown that the light of a lamp may, in tms refped, fupply diat of 
^e fun ; and that plants which receive the light of a lamp are col* 
«ured green, as if they received that of the fun. £zcefi of li|^ 
turts plants, efpecially when they begin to rife. 
^ According to Ingenhous, plants fuffer oxygen to be diftnj2|aged 
ia the light, and the carbonic acid in darknefL S«Qebier'is of opio* 
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Ibh tka^ & Utttat dianget dtt ofygea kM die cyrbo^e ^id, by 
^BormQmg k with carbon. 

HamMdt has oh&rrti tbtt mnfluraomt {BmHh hycbogciioiai 
gas in die day, as weH as tbe nigfal-fCmic. v r 

MeoiciNt. — ^The caxibonals ^barptes anidixare catxftic barftte 
card/ sure nusft a^ve pd&ns. Peilctkr killed federal dogs by malE^ 
iag diim tale fo)m twdve to eighteen gram of thde fubft^ces^ 
■ Mankind have been loi^ emfdoyed in autesoptksg to difcoyer 
weans for tbe prolcmffadon of life. V^, after layii^ down prinf 
c^>les well knovn/ VIZ. that old age cocoes on natuniUyt becauif 
the calcareous pho^ihi^ or cakareons carbonate is continually ac* 
cumnlating in the greater past of the feltds, fucb as the bomeiS) tht 
sm^riesy vcinsi tendons, &c« lays, that diis accomula^n can bt 

Eardedagainftdnly two ways; eidier by preventing :tttat &bt> 
nee hxaa being ft^tned in die xnafs of the ^rnds, or hy ^expdKng 
k as ibon as it is formeds 

' I* To prevent too abnndant a i»6dudion of that earth* one nmft 
Hie a&nents whidi contain the leaft qnandty of it, fuch as ve^petsh 
Ues, milk, fifli (b^ fiStes contain a great deal of the phosphoric 
acid.) 

2. The|nc»ns winch he diinks ihoft proper ibr e9q>dtting diat 
^cartsons eaith» or cakareons phofphate, are^ bathing* fridion% 
^reticsy pure water, and beverages cooled with ice* Jn fh<>lt, h^ 
confiders the oxalic acid given in finall dofes as the beft rein^dy^ 
^hat acid, fays he^ dea)n^o&s the calcareous fi^o^jite ; the onb- 
idate of lime winch thence refu&s will he carried into (be torrent of 
•circuladon, and w^ be driven outwards. 

Vauquelin and Brcqfpaard have proved that die acedc acid di£m 
fi)lves ^ vegetabk glntten and die animal fibres. It is iwett 
iknown that there is a di&afe called by noTi^gifts foaku^eof^ cr 
molUties offkmy where the bones become entirely fcit. The calcaxe- 
^ms phoiphaste is almoft entirely carried away, and there fcarcely 
fsen^iins axiy diing but the celfadar tiffiie of .the bones, widi l^ 
^dadnons and greafy part, or the marrow. W^ece it poffibk to find 
<mt the means cf dtffolving, gradually, in th& manner the cakarc* 
«as pho^ate, widumt i^o-iving the bones of their folidfiy, and 
'WidK>ut hurtuig die other animai iuc^ions, the fountain of youth 
•^oold be d^overed. ItapipearB diere&te that it may not he at 
^logether ioipofiibde to retard age at l^ift* 

rHYsiOLOGY. — Spallanzani having deftroyed the eyes <if bal|i 
«nd ifX diem at liberty in an aparonent, oUcrvsed «hat diey cteld 
4gufde them^dves from one place (to another as before. Thef 
avoided every obftack that was prdented to them, aadieven pafSeS 
Ardttgh lings which he placed before thein': and fbr d& reafon he 
«dks, *« Ma;y not thefe animals po&fs a fenfe ifndi whudi wi^ are noi 
jiLcqumnted, and wUeh ma^ iopply that cf 'fight? or, May not 
^1^ %c Itcffideat for that ^^wpf^ V*^ 
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T Jurme is of opinion tliat it is liearSng ^rhich fbfiiiSes- th« aboivi) 
want. / He filled with wax one of the ears of rhok animals whidi 
Ibeftad deprived ofiight and he obfbnred that they flew about with 
difficulty : when he iSled both their ears; ^ey coold not fly at ali,^ 

^Meteorology^ — Meteorology, v/hich depends only on an im«* 
menie number of obfervations, has, howeYer^' been exaked into a» 
icienee. It affords j^^eral refuks of groat importance ; a c<^le£tionr 
^f which has be^ mlde by Cotte. By thefe it appears that the 
barometer varies very little under the equator. Its variation beit 
ti>mes greater in 'proportion as it approaches die poles, ^ &em^ 
t6 experience a diurnal and an annuial vmrtation. 
• ' Dwmal vsnation.'^Betvreen the hoars often and two, both of tho 
tiay »Fid the nig^t, the rifings and fallings of the mercury are tho 
UaJk, The contrary takes place between the hours of iix and teii 
^ tlie .morning and evening. This feems to depend on the fun an4 
the moon paffing the zenith. ^ ^= 

Annual variation. — ^The ofcillatfons are ieis in inmmer, greater itt 
*i^nter, and very great at the equinoxes. This feems to dependy 
like the ti(les and the winds, on the iame a^ion of the fpn and the 
moon. 

^ Thermometers, -^^h^ mean degrees of heat are ahnoft the fam.e in 
all latitud%s« Kirwan has given a taUe for calculating the meaa 
degrees of heat in different latitudes. , 

Raint are more frequent in winter than in fummer ;. mot^ abuny 
dant in fummer tfa^i in winter. Mean quantity of rain at ParU 
twenty-two inches. The evaporation generally exceeds the rain at 
Paris. The mean evaporation is thirty-three inches. 

Auroira borealis is more frequent about t]|e time of the equinoxes 
thsm at any -other feafon. This phenomenon is almoft con^nual izi 
i^inter in die polar regions. For fome years pad it feems ip our 
elimates to have become lefs frequent. 

JLunar period of nineteen yeart^^-^lt appears that the goieral tenw 
perature of a year returns the fame every nln^een years, an epoclb 
when the phafes and pofition of the moon, in regard to the earthy 
are alfo the fame. From the above period, therefore, we may pre* 
diA, very nearly, the temperature of any given year. This methr 
ed is pradtifed by the makers of almanael;^ ; and their predi&ion^, 
to a certain degree, may be depended on. This mode of calcula- 
tion is well known alfo to merchants who fpeculate in the price of 
provifions. 

Maurice at Geneva makes meteor(^ogical ob&tvations of the u^ 
^oft importance, becaufe he has thermometers placed at different 
heights above the furfsl^e of the earth, as Pi^et had formerly, and 
others at the depth of four feet b^ow it. He gives.an acouni^ 
therefore, of the evaporation of the earth, elei^lricity, humidity, &:cr 
^lits obfervations appear every month in an excellent coUe6lio% 
publiihed by the brothers Pidtet, under the title of BthUatbeque Bri^ 
mnique. It appears that the thennomcteri w}iich is four feet below 
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l^e ea&h, ftands generally between 9^ and 10^ Reanin. (5«*4ad 
54^ Fahr.) and that it experiences very little variation. 

Zoox.QOY.-^Great attention has been paid to the natural hiftor]^ 
of animals. Cuvir has poblifhed a number of memoirs on Zoology^ 
and {ojnt have been publiihed alio by Geoffroy. Daubenton pro* 
pofes to divide the animal kingdom into eight clalTes : — ift, vivipa* 
lOOs quadrupeds of which he reckons 415 ; ^d, cetaceous animals. 
15 ; Sdy birds 2,424; all thefe animals have two ventricles in the 
heart i 4th| oviparous quadrupeds, of vhich he reckons 113; 5th, 
ferpents 175 ; 6ch| fifhes 866 ; all thefe animals have only one ven«» 
tricle in the hearty and their blood is almoft cold ; yth, infers, of 
which he reclpns 15,000 ; their heart is of different forms > their 
Uood is white ; they have trachea, and breathe by (ligmata ; 8th, 
worms, of which he reckons i»i59; their heart is of different 
forms, their blood is white, and they have no apparent entrance foe 
the air. 

Cavicr and Geoffrey have made feveral ihtereftiag reiearclies in 
regard to that dafs of animals called mammalia. The former, ift 
a memoir on the rhinoceros, has proved^xhat the two kinds known 
by Camper, via. that of Afia and that of Africa, may have one, 
two, or three horns. ,The horns, therefore, cannot be a charafter- 
ifing mark to didinguifh them. The diftinguifhing mark, howev« 
cr, of the African rhinoceros is, that it has only twenty-eight denUt 
molaresi while that of Ada has twenty-eight molatrti and f^z inctforcu 
He is of opinion alfo, that there are at leaft two other fp^ies in e$» 
sftence, and perhaps a third* 

Camper has proved alio, that the African elephant is different 
from that of Afia. The teeth of the latter are compofed of tran^ 
verfal zones, and thofe of the African elephant reprefent on their 
furface a kind of trefoils or lozenges. It appears, that beddes tbefp 
two fpecies there exiil two others, and perhaps three* Swediaur 
fays, that the greater part of the elephants' tufks ufed in commerce 
are col]e<5ted in the immenfe paftares of Africa, where theie animals 
feed, and that the negroes fet fire to the meadows in order to di£» 
cover them. 

Audibert propofes to give a hiftory of apes. He has alreadj 
publifhed one number, containing fix coloured plates, folio fize. 

Birds, — Le Vaillant has already publiihed a part of his Natur^ 
Jiijlory of the Birds of Africa^ confiding of five numbers, each con- 
taining fix coloured plates, in folio and quarto. He has announced 
that the whole work will contain 600 plates. An edition in twelves^ 
with, fome plates, will appear alfo. The two firfl volumes will be 
publifhed witliout delay. He propofes to give a complete hidorf 
of birds. 

Fifhes, — Bloch has publifhed the laO: fix volumes of his beautiful 
Work on fiflies. They contain, like-the former fix, 216 plates, on fev» 
eral of which are reprefented from two to three fubjefls He has 
been obliged to make feveral new genera. This is one of the moft 
beautiful works that ever appeared oA ichthyology. 
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„jLetptde i$ {>repariiigx large work on the fiune fafa|cft. Relw 
fliewn that the ainablepsy a fiflt hkhexto belieTed to have had fou^ 
tftS9 hai iti reality onlf two ; but each of its eyes has two conteae:, 
two cavities for die aqueous hainour» two irides* two pajMls^ bvK 
only one cryftalline humour. Different naturalifts hare pvUifhed 
feparate memoirs on fome particular kinds of fiiby and their diffezw 
^t parts. Herbft has pubiifhed at Berlin a Tery beaotiM work on 
trzhSf with coloured plates. 

Infiffi^ — ^This part of natural hiftory is become almoft as im« 
menfe as botany. Brogniard continises his fuperb colle^on of the 
butterflies 6f Europe. Fabricius has given a new edition of bii^ 
Entomologia Sji/lematicaf emendcOa et au8a* Latreille has pubiifhed 
his Genera oflnfeSsy and D'Anthoine has pubiifhed an excelleas 
memoir on the cynips (gall infeiS) of the oak. Bofc has deicribed 
Ibme other ipecies of the cynips, and Luce has defcribed a pho£> 
phorefent beetle, found near De GrafTe. 

Panzer is now publifhing a work on the ix&Sss of Germany, en* 
titled Fauna InfeSorum GermanUf printed at Nuremberg. He hai" 
pubiifhed al^ a hifkory of the inieds of America. Raeufchel has 
|>rinted a work at Leipfic, entitled Nomenclator Erttomolopcui enunda* 
tiu* Hedwi^ has given a new edition of the Fauna^^ens^ Infe8a^ 
by Roili ; in which are defcribed the infects found in the neiehbor- 
hpod of Florence and Pafa. Martin has publiihed the Inlefts of 
England. This work, like that on fhells, is executed in a mafter-i^ 
ly manner. 

Polyfiers. — ^There are certain iubflances which are neither ani<» 
inals nor vegetables, cMed folyfiers ; fuch as coral, corallines, madre* 
pores, 8cc, Girod Chantraih has carefully examined fome' of thefe 
fubflances, which had hitherto been clafled among the iryptogamta 
kind of plants : fuch as the hyffus^ conferva^ uhaf fremeBay &c. ; and 
obferved, that the greater part of them are compofed of tubes or 
veflels, in which beings that appear to be animated circulate. He 
even difUnguifhed in one fpecies of conferva a real vaivox, which* 
had fbme umiiarity to the rotaior of Gmelin. 

Thefe fuppofed plants, by a chemical analyfis, give the faille re- 
fblts as animal fubftances. He th^efore concludes that they are 
not plants, but fpeties of pofypiertf formed, like coral, by fmall znU 
mals. Of thefe pblypters he diftinguifhes two kinds ; fome without 
tubes, and fbiAe which have tubes. We ffaall then have three or^ 
ders o£ foiy/ners : ifl, The calcareous, fuch as corals and madre* 
pores ; the fubftance of which is hard and calcareous : — 2d, Coral*, 
lines, the fubflance of "which is foft and flexible, like fponge :— jd,. 
The conferva^ the fubftance of which is abfolutely herbaceous. It 
is to be wiihed that naturalifts would pay attention to the fludy of 
the infers which conftruft thefe different kinds of pofypieri, as uey 
dre flill unknown. 

Sensibility of Plants. The caufe of this fenfibiiity is fti^ 
little known. The following is ^e explana^on, given of if, b| 
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tiathart :* ** In my opinion, there «icift mtheaiticttlationsof maBy 
plants, and m certain parts of them, particular veficles which, efpe* 
cially in warm weather, become filled with ekftic and yerf fubtle 
excretory raponrs. Thefe vapours, which ar&* accumulated and 
retained to a certain degree in the veficles, fweU them out, and make 
them produce an extennori iii aU the moveable parts where they are* 
fituated ; but on the leaft (hock or agitation the elaftic and fubtle 
tapours which fill thefe Veficles efcape, and are exhaled into the a]> 
mofphere. The veficles being then emptied (hrink ; and the vegtf^ 
table part, Ivhich is not preserved in its extended ftate, ihrinks alfo^ 
and falls back into the articulation where the veficle was placed. 
Soon after the veficle becomes filled again, though in an infenfible 
manner, and fiill produces an extenfion of the leaf-dalk or pettole*. 
li^hich a cattfe like the former may deftroy. 

** In the hedyfafmn gyransy the veficles of the bottom of the ficnall* 
leaves beingf filled to a certain degree, then empty themfclves inw 
ftnfibly, beconje filled again as before, and re-empty themfelves in* 
the like manner, without any other determining cau& than the effect 
of their plenitude* But this continued alternation of repletion and 
evacuation keeps in conftant movement the fmall leaves of the plants 
t^hich, when the weather is Warm, rife and fall alternately, but in ^ 
flow manner.'^ 

Shade, or the abfence 6f light, by the coohiefs refulting from i v 
caufes that evacuation or flirinking of the veficles juft mentioned* 
Hence the clofing up in the evening of certain parts of plants^ 
cfpecially of the leguminous^amilies, to which botanifts have givenf ' 
ikt n2Xti^ oi their Jleep^ 

It is by thefe caufes, or others analogous, that all the movements 
ctf thefe plants oueht to be explained. A great number of plants.* 
experience particular movements in the fexual parts at the time ofi 
their fecundation. Thefe movements muft be produced by the aura 

* Tits u done hy taking, out the cork with thejh^nelf IffcJUUng thi 
n>ejfel nuuh water^ and inverting it with its opening unfler water, Thui^^ 
if a tube hading from the abaraius whence the gas is produced^ he brought 
under the mouth of the ve/^l^ the gas will afcend and difplace the water tiX 
Hie full. 

f It f^y nof^ perbopSf he it^^roper to tale notice here of the following 
curious circwnjlance refpe8ing a conferva never before foundin France^ an§ ' 
tie fame reprefented by Muller in his Flora Danica, under the name cf 
COiifervajtigaUs, which wets communicated, not long ago^ to the Philomatw 
Society at Paris* Citizens Charles and Romain Coquebert having colleQed 
Jome of this conferva, in the neighbourhood of Paris, afcertaisud hy mean^ 
of an excellent micrcfcope, conflruHed by Natrne and Biunt, that in this^ 
Q>ecies there are male and female filaments, which unite by an aSual copula^ 
ion i thai certain globules contained in the male Jilaments pafs into the irn 
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Irritability of the Animal Fibre. Notwithftanding the 
many refearches made refpeding the caufe of this irritability, much 
is ftill wanting. Girtanner afcribes it chiefly to oxygen : but the 
proofs which he gives in fupport of his opinion do not appear fatis- 
&^ory ; fincc the ah* does not feen^ to have a dircfEt influence on 
tfae irritability of the heart. For example, if the vein of an 'animal 
be opened, and if a. bubble of vital air or oxygen gas can be intro- 
duced into it, by n^ans of a fmall tube, as foon as the air reaches 
thfe heart the animal fends forth a cry of pain and expires. Bichety 
who made this experiment,* repeated it with atmofpheric air, azot> 
hydrogen, and the carbonic acid gas, and the animal perifhed in the 
like manner ; but cold water injedted into a vein does not produce 
the like effedl. Bichet concludes, that the death of the animal is 
occafioaed by the interception of the air between the columns of the 
arterial and venal blood. But, in this cafe, we may refl afTured 
that oxygen gas deftroys the animal. 

"Dx* Menzies obierved, that the irritability of the heart preferved 
itfelf longer in animals ftrangled or drowned than in thofe which 
perifhed in gas. He thence concludes, that the particular ftate » 
"which the blood "acquires in pafling through the lungs, and which ) 
jgives it thofe fenfible qualities that diftinguifh the arterial from the 
▼enal blood, is not the real caufe which gives play to the irritability 
of the heart, but that its aflion is particularly owing tO' the effeS of 
igMt comhined with humidity • 

Van Marum, Hildebrant, and other philofophers think that there 
is a real irrttabHity in plants, and particularly in thofe which have 
ipontaneous kinds of movement. It has thence been afferted, that 
oxygen has the fame eflfeA upon thofe plants called fenfitive, fuch 
as the humble plant (mimofa pudicdy) the hedyfarum gyranf^ 8:c. as 
Upon animals. 

. Pefchier has made feveral experiments to afcertain whether this* 
Apinion was well founded ; but oxygen never appeared to him to 
produce any eflFefl upon thefe plants. He afterwards examined 
l^hether thefe movements of thofe plants called fenfitive are owing 
to reed irritability^ like that of animals. The numerous experiments 
which he mads on this fubjeft gave him reafon to conclude, that no 
r^al irritability could he afcribed to thefe plants^ and that all the move- 
ments they experience, by the fimiple touch or otherwife, are merely 
mechanical ; and indeed plants have neithet* nerves nor mufcles„ 
lior any organs analogous to thofe which, in animals, appear to be 
the feat of irritability. 

This difference in the organization of animals and vegetables 
^cannot be denied ; but on the other hand it is equally ceitain, that 
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'ierior part of the female filaments ; and that by this union there are formed 
in the latter feedsy or^ if we, may ufe the expr^ffton^ fmall ova, which repro^ 
iuce the fpecies. This is the firfl inllance in the vegetable kingdom of 4 
fepr^duBion ahfolutely analogous to that which we ^find among ai»m(Ju 
f Sfiiiite FkUm* page 1 8. 
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%liat IS caOed hriiaURty in animals is owing to mediaiiical caidev* 

The movement of the mnfcular fibre in animals is altogether at • 
mechanical as the ihrinking of a fprig of the fenfitive plant when it 
is touched. That of the mufcular fibre is owing to an efflux of did 
jnervous fluid ; that of the fenfitive to the efflux of another fluidt 
which is as little known. But it may here perhaps be £udy The 
animal fibre^ fuch as the heart, is flill irritable a lone; time after it 
has been feparated from the reft of the body, which is not the cafe 
vrith the vegetable fibre. This is true : but it does not prove that 
it IS not always a mechanical caufe which a6^s in thefe circum* 
ftances ; its a^on only is of longer- duration; for, in whatevjev 
manner the adion of this mufcular fibre be confidered, it cannot be 
moved but by phyfical caufes. The queflion then will be, to dii^ 
cover what are thefe phyfical caufes. 

It appears very certain ^at the caufe ef mufcular movement it 
ewing to the nerves, finee a part in which the neires are palfied, op 
confined by a ligature, has no longer any movement. But howr 
does the nerve move ? Some philofophers have compared its move* 
ment to the ofciUations of an extended cord which is Ilruck : But, x* 
The nerves are not extended : 2. They are enveloped oii all fides | 
whereas the cord has no points of contad but at its two extremities 

It appears more probable to others to confider the nerve as oaft 
or more veifels conftru6ed almoft like the lymphatic veficls ; that 
is to fay, compofed of a feries of veficles in which fiows a fluid 
calkd the nervous fiuid. I have fuppofed thai this nervous fluid i» 
of a nature analogous to that of the auca Jeminalis, ' Others have 
fought for the caufe of irritability in eledricity, and the experiments 
on Galvanifm feem to give foroe weight to this opinion. - 

Luminous Fluid. There are two principal opinion's entjcrtfltinedl 
by philofophers refpeding the nature of the luminous fluidl Some* 
with the fchool of Epicurus, think that this fluid is a continual ema* 
nation of the luminous body which throws to a diftance a portioa 
of its fubftance. This is what is caUed the emiflion of lights and 
was the opinion adopted by Newton. 

Others, among whom is Euler, think that the hiipinous fluid 
is difiufed throughout infinite fpace, and that it is afted upon hj 
the luminous bodies as the air is by fonorous bodies. This opinion 
appears to Cit. de la Metherie much more probable than the former. 

One of the flrongefl objedions made to this opinion is, that liglyr 
is never propagated but in a fira^bt line. Obje^s cannot b^ feen» 
except when no opake body is interpofed between them and the eye, 
whereas. founds are heard in every kind of direftion. Euler replied 
to this, by faying, that bodies are permeable to founds. Befid^s 
there are circumftances where founds alfo cannot be propagated but 
in a right line ; for example, in echoes which arc heard only in a very 
fmall fpace. 

Chemifts likewife are divided in their opinions refpedtng the lu^ 
minous fluid. Some believe it to be an ekmeatary fubftaocey afid 
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compofed of th^ inflammable principle and caloric. 

Benedidl Prevoft has endeavoured to eftimate the gravity of thi^ 
luminous fluid* He made to float on water very thin round plate^ 
^tin* and thefe bodies were repelled whe^ a cylinder of red ]piot 
iron was prefented to them obliquely at fome diftance* or when the 
yjiys of the fun coUe^ed into a foCHs by a lens, i^ere, made \o fal} 
^pon.them. Prevoft is of opinion that the rays of th« ^\nk p^i^eUa* 
ting the tiurj^te are ^us combined with a matter more c^^fe, an4 
form therein a very expanfible fluid ; but being left fubtle» it be« 
comes fufceptible of a^ing by impulfion on very large ma^es* and 
sfluing with impetuoiity from the plate but more rapidly from the 
focus, puihes it backwards, and purfue^ its fdij through thp water, 
which a<5s as ^ conductor tp this fluid. 

The author. <^onjedures, from thefe experiments, that it is poi^!- 
We to determine the gravity of light. Jt is well known that it 
takes about eight feconds to come from the fun to the earth, that i$ 
to fay, to tr^verfe a fpace of about thirty rthree millions of leagues,' 
According to fome fuppofltibns, he finds thatthe light which in a 
fecond of time falls upon the furfape of ia. fquare league, containing; 
2^283 toifes <m each 0de, would weigh 4bout a dram (gros) and a 
quarter. It m^y be readily perceived that aU thefe calculations 
are very hypothetical ; and we may add, t^at from fome experi^ 
jnents made by Profeflbr Wilfon oi Glafgow,* with a view to 4 
different obje^, there is re^n for calling iu queftion the effed pro^ 
dmced upon the thin plates, or tin foU, ^ being at all produced by 
the impulfe of light. Heat only feenis to be here concerned. "iThe 
water at firft being of an uniforin temperature, has all its parts vi 
^ flate of equihbrium and reft. When the ^in foil is heated, it is' 
evident that a very aftive caufe is introduced tending to defiroy tliat 
equilibrium. Heat being communicated by the tin to the water 
in pont»6t with it, that portion of the water endeavourfhg by it; 
expanfion t^r izliove froiQ under the tin, mud tend to move the t*m' 
from its pla^. ' (to be continued.) ' 


ON ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

^ifervaihn* oh the Conjituent Parts of Atmofpbertc Jir. By Count dp. 
MoRozzo. With the Remarks of F. Vau HviiBoiT. From the 
' Jotirnal de Phyfique, Frua'idor, 6th Tear. 

IN the memoir which I publiflied in 1784, on animal refpiration in 
dephlogifticated or oxygen gas, I offered fome refledions refped- 
ing the conftituent parts of atmofpheric air founded on experiments 


* See the Prof^or's exferhnents on f mall lighted iviclt footing on oil^ 
ififirted in the Edinburgh TraM/aMioaSf Vol IF* ^ee alfo Count Rum* 
fird^i £icperimcnts%n He(U. 


I bad madew Layoifier^ in las Elementaiy 'Fitajtire of Ghenuftrf , 
iioes not agree with my experiments. That author fays, that the 
icomponent parts of atmofph^c air are 75 parts of mephitic or 
az<^€ gasy and 27 of oxygen gas, eminently refpirable. It wiil 
then be feen, adds he, that when animal fubftance^ are diffoived si 
jJ3e cixric acid» dier^ is difengaged a great quantity of gas» whidi 
jexdnguiihes a lighted capdle, injure^ animals, and which has a per* 
^edt refemblajice to that part of atmoipheric air which is un£t for 
refpiration. "'}f to 73 parts of this fluid we add 27 of oxygen gas, 
obtained '|rom piercury reduced to the date of an oxyde by calcma- 
juon, there is formed a fluid perfedly fimilar to that of the atmof* 
sphere, and which has all its properties. 

The following, on the other band, are the corollaries which I havje 
"(deduced from a great nu|nber of experiment? made to afcertain the ' 
*i3uration of aninaal life in noxious aeriform fluids, mixed in different 
proportions with oxygen ga§, tending to illuftrate the real cpmpofr 
tion of atmofphenc air. 

1. The examination by means of burning tapers is npt accurate 
for afcertaining the falubnty of the air. I Ihall quote only two ex- 
amples. A fifth part of oxygen gas mixed with air contaminated 
by the vapour of fulphur, fuffered a candle to bum, while an animal 
^Piut up in it, died in a few feconds. A feventh part of the faihe gas 
inixed^with air vitiated by the vapour of charcoal, fupported flamCi 
ivhile aUsanimal died in it almoft inflantaneoufly. 

2. That pure and lalutary part faid to be contained in atmof- 

f>heric air, which forms a' third of it according to Scheele, and a 
burth according to Layoifier, is pot a real dephlogiftieated oxygen 
gas ; fince this gas united with mephitic airs, in a much lefs pro- 
portion than a third or fourth^ fupports the flame of a candle after 
an animal dies in it, which is pot the cafe with atmofpheric air. 

3. The real component parts of atmofpheric air are ft ill unknown ; 
|ince, witlfa. mixture of different gafes, nothing has been obtained 
\)xxt compound gafes, which have indeed fome properties of air, but 
jaever thofe of atmofpheric air. 

' The author, to illuftrate the queftion, relates eight charadteriflng 
.marks of atmofpheric air, acknowledged by philofophers ; and adds, 
that though he tried, by a multitude of experiments, to compofe 
atmofpheric air, by mixing dephlogiftieated gas with different me- . 
jphitic. gafes, the gafes fo ootained always contained fomething not 
%o be found in atmofpheric air. 

He repeated the experiments of Lavoifier, by mixing 73 parts of 
fixed air (carbonic acid ga^,) obtained from lime, with 27 of gais 
'obtained from the red precipitate. 'This mixture, indeed, exhibited 
%o him all the charafters and properties of atmofpheric air, but it 
differed confiderably from it in its efTential property. 

A candle is fuddenly extinguifhed in atmofpheric air in which an 
animal has died ; another animal could not live in it an inftant. 
On the other hand, in this aztificial mia^urci n fiame burnt witb 
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^ifaci ty ; and a iecdnd antmal^ a ipairoWy Ii^ed 25 iniimtes» s 
third 14 or 15 : a light, introduced after iht death of the third 
^rrowy burnt ftill with a bright flame. ^^ This rmxture then does not 
/arm an elaJHc jlmd perfeSly fimilar to that tf atmofpberic atr^ and having 
.^U its properties.** He tried to add to this mixture phlogifticated 
gas, inflammable air, and that in which an animal had died. A 
Kcond and third animal lived in them fome time, and a candle was 
tot extinguiflied* 

Remarks on the aBove Ohjervations, by F» Von Humhok, 

The memoir of Count Morozzo treats of a very important fubjc6l, 
with which I have been engaged for fome months. The Italian 
philofopher has obferved the difference between natural atmo£> 
pheric air and an artificial compound of azot and oxigen ; but. 
m my opinion, he gpes too far, in afferting that atmofpheric 
oxygen is not vital gas ; though I agree with him that we are not 
able to form an aeriform fluid, fuch as the illuftrious Lavoiiier an- 
nounces in his Elements of Chemi/lry, peife^ly fimilar to that of the 
atmofjphere. I however find that this difficulty confids neither in 
our ignorance, of the quantity^ nor of the quality of the two gafeouQs 
fcafes. The difference found between tlie effeft of natural and artU 
ficial atmofpheric air, is to be afcribed to thc^ate of the combination in 
"which the oxygen is joined to the azot. The atmofphere is not a 
mixture : its conftituent parts ought to be confidered as in a ftate of 
shemical combination* It is for this reafon that the two bafes of a ipe« 
cific gravity fo diff*erent, that of azot and that of oxygen, do not 
cntirdy feparate from each other, though the high regions are mod 
diarged with azot. Hence azot retains fo ftrongly the laft portion 
rf the oxygen, which phofphorus, the fulphure of potafb, and other 
acidifiable bafes ought to take from it ; and I have for this reafon 
feen that the nitrous gas ads in proportions very different in deconw 
pofing the natural atmofpheric air, or a compound of 27 of oxygen 
-and 73 of azot. But how could Morozzo think to imitate the at- 
mofphere by mixing the carbonic acid and oxygen ? He has con- 
founded azot with the carbonic acid gas. But he aifures us that 
his atmofpheric air with a carbonic acid bafe, gave the fame fpecific 
weight as atmofpheric air. Here is a vety ftriking experiment : one 
cubic inch of azot weighing 0,46624 grains, while the fame cubic 
inch of carbonic acid weigned 0,67500 grains ! Morozzo tells us 
ihat a candle burnt in his artificial mixture with a very brilliant 
'flame (conjiamma lucid jffima.) By combining 0,25 of the carbonic 
acid with 0,75 of oxygen, I have feen a wax taper extinguifhed. 
The fame thing took place when in company with TafTeart in Vau- 
quelin's laboratory, I mixed two parts of the carbonic acid gas with 
ten parts of atmofpheric air. There is then formed a new chemical 
combination : the carbonic acid lays hold fo ftrongly of the oxygen 
of the atmofphere, that the affinity prefented by the lighted wax 
taper is not powerful enough to tak6 it away. In my work on the 
aaalyiis of the.xnephitic v^our of min/es, which is about to be tra** 
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fitted into French, it will be feen that there exifts airs not unfit fer 
refpiration, which are compofed of 0,27 of oxygen, 0,70 of azot, and 
0,03 of carbonic acid gas. It is the ftate erf" the combination, and 
not always the quantity of oxygen, which renders air more or left 
capable to deftroy animal life, or to extingnifh flame. 


ON PERKINSISM, Or the MstAuc Tractors ofDr, Pxrxins^ if 

North America. 

Tranjlated from a Dantjh pMcalton* 

PROFESSOR Schumacher at Copenhagen made experimenta 
with tra^ors of brais and iron on ten patients in Frederick's 
hofpital at Copenhagen. He tried alfo tradors of ebony and ivory, 
which are iaid to have cured a pain in the knee ; with others of filver 
and zinc ; and fome of copper and lead. By the two laft, pains ia 
the knee, arm, and face are faid to have been mitigated. According 
%Q M. Klingberg's experiments, this remedy was of ufe in malum 
tfahiaticvm ; and according to thofe of M. Steffens, in malum t/cbiaU 
kum and megrim. According to M. Bang, the pains in fome caict 
were increaled, and in others allayed. According to M. Blech, th« 
tractors were of ufe in bemlcrania and gouty pains in the head ; and». 
according to M. Hahn, in rheumatic pains in both (boulders. The 
principal document in this collediion appears to be a letter ofPnw 
feffor Abilgaard, in whofe opinion Perkins's tracers will never ac- 
quire much value in medicine, and fcarcely even have the merit of 
being a palliative ; but, in a phyfical point of view, he thinks the/ 
defcrve the attention of phyficians, and particularly of phydologifts. 
Mankind, he fays, hitherto have paid too little attention to the iiw 
fluence which cledricity has on the human body ; otberwife they 
wpuld know that the effeds produced on it by our beds, b no matter 
of indifference* If the feather beds and hair mattrefles, &c. are per- 
fedtly dry, the perfon who fleeps on them is in an infulatcd ftate ; 
but the contrary is the cafe if they are moid. He three times ro- 
moved a pain in the knee, by fticking the tradtors, one on each fide 
pf the knee^ fo deep through the ftockings thai the points touched the 
fkin. He removed a rheumatic pain in the head from a lady by the 
lame means. M. Eafn, by the tractors, relieved, in others, gouty 
pains of the head, and megrim ; and in himielf, a rheumatic pain of 
the back, which, according to his fenfations, was like a con(lri<^oa 
in the cellular tifTue* M. Herholdt, from his experiments, confideiji 
.the eflFeft of the tradors as indefinite and relative as that of other re- 
medies. He, however, faw relief given by them in the ftranguiy in 
a cafe of fyphilis. M. Bang alfo, at Soroe, freed a man from a vi(V 
lent gouty pain in the thigh by drawing die traAors 200 times over 
the affedted part. M. Jacobfen likewife found benefit derived from 
thefe tra&ors feveral times in the comti^^i^hofpital at Copenhagen. 
M. Tode tried them alfo in rheumatic pains, tooth-ache, inflamma- 
A>u of the eyes, and obfenred that tbcfi^^ithcr did good nor haxvot . . 


1^ On Mad and Woodm Sfkingi. On Drefs. 

Accordiiig i!0 the edkor, the tn^ors ad as a mecfaanieal ftimtSou^ 
a« c<mdtt^ors of ele^icit^r^ as galvaniiiEEi, and alfo by the tSods^ cSiixi 
imagination* 


On the Jiffereta properties of Metal and fVooDSV Sprin47s. 

THE fpring is, in a variety of peicetf of mechanifm, not only i 
very ufcitil auxiliary, but in fomt (as in pocket watches, gun; 
locks, &c. ) an indifpenfaUe reqidfite. But from the diflSculty rf 
getting good fprings, they are nfot fo frequently applied to the pur- 
pofes ofmechanics as they otherv^ife might be. . 

It is a circtimftancfe not comirionly obfervetf refpeffing a metal 
ipring, that if^it has not fomcthing to flop againft, but is fufiered w 
Tibrate after performing the requifite a^ion, it will, in a ftrort fpace 
rf time, if the adtion be frequently i^ated, either break or fet. It 
is mentioned that, in cafes which will admit of it, this inconveniehcy 
may be guarded againft. In thofe cafes in whicll the vibration can-» 
not conveniently be avoided, a •w^ooderi fpring, which is not fubjeA to^ 
ijle like inconveniency, is the bfeft, and perhaps the otoly furbftitute.^ 
A wooden fpring is, in the property alluded to, the reterie of a metal 
<me ; if flopped in its vibration, it foon fets or breaks ; if permitted 
to Vibrate, its tempef or elafficity fuffers not the fmalleft dimunition*' 
■ Thefe obfervatiorfs are die rdult of the dccifive experiments of al 
g^tleman in England, Who has eflablifbed fcvend miUsfor Variousr 
Dtlanufafluring purl>ofes« 


ON DRESS. 

£ktrafhdfrom a ItOe EngRfi puiUcn^tm^ 

9t r|p HE latter cuftom,** fays the author of die anonymotfjf 
X Medical Extracts, alluding to the Chinefe cuftom of 
pinching the feet into the fmalleft fize' imaginable, "the latter cuflont . 
nas umortunately reached thefe kingdoms. Inftead of having the' 
fize and figure of the fhoe adapted to the fhape of the foot, the toes 
muft be crampt, and deprived of all feparation, which the perlpira- 
-tion of that part feems to demand,* and nine tenths of mankind are 
troubled with corns, a complaint that k feldom or never occafioned 
but by nai^ow and pointed fhoes. The ladies, who ever ImproV-oi . 
on the fafhJons of the time, to gain a little in height, lengthen out ther 
heel, and conflantly walk on tiptoe. The confequence of which is, 
ailing contrary to the intentions of nature, they never feem to walk 
well, and as the fibres of the mufcles of the calf are not drawn into 
their due tenfion, they become fubje<a to frequcBt and incurable 
itampsj which, as diflurbing fleep, is again the remote caufe of oth- 
tr dreadful difbrders. 

♦ Dr. Favgban^ of Roch^erf recommends Jlockings to be made wtk 
ibeyeparation Hie gloves* * . ' 


tk Drsfi^ If 

Tbe fliape God lias giTcii is too often attempted to be memledhf 
iceCsf and tbofe who know no better, believe that mankind would 
be frights without its aiBftance. The hemes of growing perfons ar9 
£6 cartilaginoas» that they readily yield to the flighteft preflure, and 
ea^y affame the fliape of the mould in which they are confined* 
Hence it is that fo many girls in proportion to boys are misfliapen.* 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weaknefs or difeafe | 
but in general, fays Dr. Bucham* it is the efie^ of improper cloath^^ 

S^. The preifure of the abdomen by ftays impedes the adion of 
e ftomach and bowels, and the motion neceflary for reipiratiooi 
and confequently the juft circulation of the blood. Hence a traiq 
of dreadful diforders enfue. The pliancy of the body, and tho 
natural grace of the female form, is prevented by this rigid coal 
of maiL The imprudent zeal of the motlier for a fine fliape per* 
forms another mod unkindly office to the child. She frequently 
becomes either incapacitated for marriage, or dies in child-blrtb« 
The madnefs in favour of, ftays feems, however to be fbmewha^ 
abated ; and it is hoped the woiid will, in time, become wiie 
enough to know, that the human fhape does not folely depend upon 
whale-bone and bend-leather. 

In Engkmd we feldom enjoy any continuance of iettled weatheff 
except towards the clofe of fummer, and the beginniivg of autumn, ' 
and even then we are frequently balked m our expe^ations. Th^ 
iodden changes that take place during three fourths of our year 
may be regarded as no k£s prejudicial to the health, than difagree^ 
able to our feelings \ and our terrors of catching coU^ which hava 
frequently appeared ridiculous ta foreigners, are roally better foum 
ded than we ourfelves are apt, mod of us, to apprehend ; c^dt tx| 
their confequences proving £cital to thou&nds every year. Though 
Vre cannot hope entirely to efcape the unpleafant fei^ations, or alto* 
g^er to ward o£F the fatal efieds occafioned by this caprice of our 
climate ; yet coniidering prc^>erly tie nature of cioaMng, we mzj * 
avoid much of the danger. If iatSes are fubje6b to catch cold more 
frequently than men, it is not alone their delicacy of conftitution, or 
their being more confined within doors ; but the frequent changes 
they make in the quality or quantity of their garments, and fome*^ 
times, however fearful of a partial current of air, becaufe tliey ex^ 
^ofe even thofe parts c^ the body, that a little before had been 
warmly covered* If a greater proportion of f^maUs fall viftims to 
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* A lady itt the city 9 who had had no gtrh^ though her family <vas n»9 
mcrousf but wer^ misfhapcn, confuUed the celebrated anatomjfi Mr» GHne^ 
on the prevention. ** To have no ftays— rand to let the next |;irl 
run about like the boys," was the excellent advice of this gentlemati^^ 
^bich being complied nvith, neither Jhe or any of the future children were < 
afterwards marred hy the ill-placed attention of the ignorant vfothetf ^.^ 
Thisjlory Mr. Cline is viry careful to deliver in hisfuiUc kSuret o^ ^f^ 
^homa4*s Hofpital twice a year. - - - • a 


ionjhiiifii^y is it not becaufe, lofing fight more than men of it$ {^ri-* 
inary purpofe, fays Dr. Bcddoes, they regulate their drefs folely by 
jbntaftic ideas of elegance ? If happily our regret ihould recal the 
Ige of chivalry,— to break the fpeti of fashion would be an achieve-^ 
ftaent worthy the moft gallant of our future kni6;hts. Common 
fenfe has always failed in the adventure 5 and our iadies, alas ! are 
ftill c©mpeUedi whenever the etichantrcfs Waves her wand, to expofe 
themfdfes, half uitdreffed, to thd,fogs and frofts of our ifland. 

It ky I bSplieve, rtdds the celebrated Dr. ^eddoes, imfortunate 
lor the inhabitants of this country, that we are not fubjedl to fuch a 
continued feverity of cold, as fhould oblige us Regularly to fortify 
torfelves by warm clothing. By linen, worn exclufively, we lofe 
tnore in hesJth tlian we gain in comfort ; which conflfort is, perhaps, 
after all, merely imaginary ; for from the reprefentation of Dr. 
Thornton, he appears to h^ve fupported the remfarkable heats of 
a very hot fummer, better than natoft other perforts, by having oiii; 
iaftea:d of linen next his fkin, ^ijleecy hofiery n/ba'iJicoaU^ J 

It i^ tf zlriftaken notion, fays Sir Bei^jamin Thomsoi^^ that i9tan« 
Hel is too warm a clothing for fumpier. I have worh it, iays he, 
in the hotteft climates, and in all feafons of the year, and never found 
the leaft inconvenience from it. Sir Benjamin moreover adds, I 
fhall be happy if what I have faid or done refpefting^a«»^/ f fhould 
induce others to make a trial of what I h^ve fo long experienced 
with the greateft advantage, and which I am coniident they will 
f nd to contribute greatly to health, and confequently to all other 
comforts and enjoyments of life. As being the moft eflFe£l«al 
method to efcape the influence of fudden changes of the atmofi 
pherieal tem^ersEture, and becaufe flannel is fo much lefs tmpleai^ 
ant, when moifl, thab Unen. FUety hofiery or flannel fhould be worn 
dUftng every feafbn' in Great Britain i and tnofe who feel it neceA 
fiiry may add above the linen in winter a cotton under waiftcoat, 
tvhicb he may put off during the warm weather, and refume again 
in the atttunm* 'The philanthropic Jonas Han\&^ay was a very 
great advocate for tvarm cloathlng. Being in a decline, he was or- 
dered by his phyfician to the fouth of France r but fome very ur- 
gent bufmefs called him to vifit Holland, in the moid air of that 
couAtry he fpeedily recovered, and remarks that the Dutch are free 
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* Vide his Letters as pMtJhed by l)r. BsDDoSSf in which he addr» 
<« and fmce my firil ufmg this under garb, I am not fubjedt to catcfc 
** cold as formerly from the viciffitudes of the weather." 

f ffaJ Sir Benjamin Thomson known the fleecy hofiery, he would 
inofi pr^ahiy hatx recommended it in preference to flannel, //equally 
attraSr and tmhibes the motfture ofthejkin s hut the former as being elaf^ 
tic embraces the bodyt as being from an animal fuhfiance is warmer and 
lighter /or wear thatiflanndy and as being of a U>fter texture does noP 
mfkfffantlj and it^onjly irritate thejkin^ 
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iiom this dreadfi^l ca}9mlt7» ^ich he attzitotes partiy to the mfi 

and partly }:q their Varin method of clothing. He adds, if a cumj 
ber of p$xiCbns meet in a rooip, yrh^^e there is no fire, and they feel 
^1^9 pp pleafant conirerfation tabes place* and warm clotbmg ought 
therefore to be ^ed> if for no other reafon than for the prefervatioa 
tigood humour. Boerh aave^s favotirite receipt for health was, << to 
leaye pff our winter clothing on Midfununer day, a^d %Q reiume it 
|he day following/' 

To keep an animal in healthy befide the retaining of a due degree 
pf animal heat, there muftbe a continued generation of liewjuiceSp 
and a perpetual difcharge of the old. Without the due quantity o£ 
JPerspira<tion» which in a great meafi^re depends on pur clothings 
neither the vegetable or animal can contjnue in he^^ltb | ^ pl^^ 
»rhofe perfpiration is (ippt becopies fickly and dies j apd aj^ egg 
whofe fheU has been covered with a yamith, ^nd (he perfpirfttm 
ilopt by this tn^nef, will produce no living animal, either by th^ 
application of f^qpapon heat, or )jiat of* incubation from the iien* 
The celebrated San ex 09^1 {J[$ affirms, that the infenfible perfpiration 
alone difcharges more than all the fenfible evacuations together^; 
and that the proportion of this to all the other evacuations, is as 5 
to 3 : though this proportion varies in different ages, climates, and 
conflitutions, yet is it of fuch importance in all, that where it is ill 
any confiderable degree deficient, a difeafed ftate of the body muS 
cnfue. The matter of Infenfible perfpiration, or in other words, the 
iubtile vapour that is continually exhaling from the furface of th^ 
. body> is not fegretcd by any p^rtWiuljir glands, but feems to be de» 
xived wholly from the extremities of minute arteries, that d.P no( 
. terminate in veins, and are eve^ where difpep: fed on diq furface. 
'i{*hefe exhaling veffeh are eafily demonftrated in the dead f^Me^, by 
forcing water, into the arteries ; for then fxnall <!^rops e^ude from all 
parts of the ikin, and raife up the cuticle, the pores of which are 
. clofed by deatli ; and in the living fubje^, a jpoking-glafs plaqed 
againft the Ikin, is foop obfcurcjd by the'vapotfir. When the pet- 
;fyiration is by 9^ny means increafed, and fever^ drops t)iat yf^tt. 
infenfible when feparate, are united together, ti^ey forn(} U|>on tiwe 
Ikin thofe viflble drops galled fweat* This particularly happens 
after much e;c;ercife, or whatever occafions an increased determine* 
tion of fluids to tJ)^ furface of the body ; a greater quantity of p^f« 
fpirable matter b(fcing ip fuch caft^ farcied 'through the paiTages 
that are deftined tq^nvey it ofL 

* Thefe eonfumptive patient S9 whom we hurry off" to the clear air in the 

fottth of France^ the French phyficians, on the contrary, order to the foggy 

\ 4iir of jLycMif Ai they cannot botli he right, and as the bot frsiLS favours 

I the fentimehts of the latter, Being near a great town, where innumeraUe 

works are carrying on, andjituated on the Borders ofmarfby ground, and a, 

; river the mofl choahed up with mud of any in the world, there iifme pt'oha^ 

He grounds for doubting of the jufineft of Qvs prevailing praBice. ' * 
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* Mbtr At realbn of t^ profpriety ctjieesy ho/lnj bi fimmt^ is, AbT 
^ough it promotes the per^iration, it squally favoars its evaforatkmi 
.and we know that evaporation produces pofiiive cMf the aquamr &f* 
charge being the means designed by Nature for carrying off the 
iHperabundant he^,* whether arifing from donate, exereife, or 
fever. 

tn ciriCDitsir, vrbere the food is contintially conotbining withoxyw 
gen, and the fibres are irritable, it is of the utmoft confeqtienc^ to 
Keep the body tempemte, but never to fufiFer it to get ckitted^ Thus, 
irithout; being enervated, 'they may eicape the bad confequence? 
arifing "from the fudden changes in this inconftant climate ; fer it 
k not tmc^that cold hardens children as it hardens^ar/. If delicate 
difldren ar^ fubjed to difeafes and danger in Emolaviis to which 
Aey would not be fubjed in the warmer climate of Italt, is it 
Dot evident that the eBjference between the climate of ENOLi^viy aad 
Italy is the caufe ©fthefe difeafes and dangers ? I fipmiy believe^ 
£rys Dr. Beddoes, that the greateft nnntality is among thofe chiU 
dren who are hardily brought up. Nearly one third of the poor, 
bom in dns iiland, fink into the tomb, as foon almoA as they have 
Catched a few glimpfes of the light of heaven. And ev^ when 
litcy have weathered out the early inclemencies of their ftation, iin- 
lefs they afterwardis wear warm and comfortable clothing,f they 
€njoy no fiich advantage of freedom from pulmonic complamis as wc 
are taught to imagine. Among the peafantry of fKarvfieJ^ire and 
EfaffbrJ/hirey I am creditably told that con/umftions are not lefs fre* 
qtxent, than among the better order of people who are more deli« 
cately bred up. 

Fat people need a lefs warm raiment than thofe that are lean ; 
for oil, as being a bad condudor of heat, aAs as a'fleecy hofiery 
waiftcoat, ref)e6Hng back the vital warzdi&. Here we cannot but 
admire the benevolent care of Providence to the lower order of 
animals, by giving the whale, fix bear, and other animak who ix»* 
habit the colder climates, a deep covering of fat. 

Old people, as requiring abundant excitemenff ought more efpd« 
>, cially to be warm clad, and rather to exceed, than to be deficient 
in the quantity of their clothing, and to wear that ^icfa affords 
them the greateft warmth with the leaft poffible weight. They 
will not then be liable to be injured by fitting all day in the chim* 
ftey comer, breathing an unwholefome airj and in a current of 
wind. A perfon fumciently cloathcd with thtjfeecy^icfiefy next his 
Ssm may wear any flight fubfbtnce for ornament above it, and will, 
•lam €enatn> feel more comfortable even at fi»nc diftance from 

♦ tV^hen dogs are exercifed^ who do not perfplrCf th^y carry off the fa* 
ftridmndant heat by the kidneys, as nvell as by the tongue. 

f No people are ietUir ebtlmlthan the fiixmers in this \fiand% n»hk dually 
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dbe Esef tiam \iHien he was fcorckiiig on onp fiide» and fek halffio* 
ssea OB the other* 

The imder ganasent difinc^ tfofiery oagbt to be frequently cfaang«t 
ed» as it promotes xht perfpiratioiiy and is conthmaOy abibrbing ]t» 
Difeafes of the fdn are diiefly onvii^ to wamt of deanlinefi. They 
may indeed proceed from other catifes ; bnt they ieldonf contmue 
long where cleanline& prerails. To the fame caufe mnft we im# 

?iite the Tarioas kinds of vermin which cnfefi: the human body» Sco 
^hefe may always be baniihed by cleanHneis alone, and whcKTer 
liiey abound, we have cTery reaibn to believe it is negleded. It il 
remarkable that, m moft eakem conxttries, cleanUnefs makes a great 
pan of their religion. Indeed the ^die fyflem of the Jewifh lawl 
has amanifeft tendency to promote cleanlinefs. Whatever preten^ 
fions people make to politoiefs and civilixation, I will affirm, that 
as long as they hegled cleanlinefs and appear nafty, they are ftiled 
Goths and barbarians. CleanHnefs is certainly agre^ible to our 
nature. It fooner attrads our regard than even finery itfUify and 
often gains efteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the lngh« 
eft as weU as the ioweft Hation, and cannot be difpenfed with lA 
eatiier. 

Few thin^ are more unreafonaUe, than the dread of cleanlineft 
m iick people. They had ratho- wallow in all manner of fikh, tha« 
change a tatter of their apparel. Yet how refrefhed, how cheotfid, 
how comfortable do peq>le feel when in health upon being fhaved^ 
waihed, and fhifted ! If cleanlinefs be proper for perfons in he^th^ 
it is certainly more ibfor the fick. . By bemg negleded the flighteft 
difofders are often changed into the moft tnaiignani. The. fame 
miilaken care which prompted people to prevent the leaft admi^on 
^frtfti ckr to the iick, feems to have induced them to keep tibem 
dirty .^ If ^eJUecy h^ery waiflcoat was changed on going to h^ 
which is the tiit^e we are in the habit of being expofed to cold» 
there can be nO ganger of catching cold, nor can there be any im- 
propriety of doing this at leafl twice a week in the fummer, and 
<mce in the winter. The only caution necefFary, is to fee^ previous 
to its being put on, that it contains no dampne&. 


Oh the StristLicMitr rfde Northes.k Hzmis^hbre over tie Sovtj^ 
saK,^0«i the Rev* Mr, ypn^s* Pbihfoph'ual Di/qulfitions. 

THE fuperiority of the northefjnr^cm tfpbcre of the wca^ld, above 
thefouthem, is very manifeH. It has more land, more fuo» 
more heat, nwre light, more suts, more fenfe, more learning, mere 
truth, more religion. The laiul of the fouthcm.hemi^here, that k^ 
the land which lie^ on the other fide of the equino^alline, does not 
amount to one fourth part of what is found oii^ the north fide^ 
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'%t On ihe Stipmarby ofibe NtnUrnHtm^here o^er tie Sbtaiend 

The fun> hj reaibn of the excentricity c€ the eahh's otbit, and 
die fituation of the aphelion^ makes our fummer eight days kmger 
than the fummer of the other hemifphere ; which, in the fpace of 
feur thoufand years, (for fo long it is fince any univcrfal change trai 
taken place in the earth) amounts to upwards of eighty (even 
years ; and fo much more fun has this hemifphere enjoyed than the 
other. What e&eds may have been arifing gradually in all that 
time, we cannot aicertain ; but fuch a caufe cannot have been with- 
out its e£Fe6l : and I think it is allowed, that the temperature of 
the earth and atmofphere, in the highefl latitudes of the north, is 
much more mild and moderate than in the/ correfpondent latitudes 
of the fouth. The dreary face of Statenland, with the weather* 
l)eaten Cape of South-America, a clin^te fo fevere as fcarcely toi 
admit of any human inhabitants, is no nearer to the pole than the 
northern counties of England ; but the difference in the atmofphere, 
and in the afpe6l of the earth, is ahnoft incredible ; and this is the 
more remarkable, becaufe there is no mountainous country betwixt 
that and the pole to account for the icy blails that prevail there* 

But it is aHb further obfervable, that the northern hemifphere is 
better provided for by night as well as by day. The ftars of fo* 
perior magnitudes are much more numerous on this fide th^ equi« 
nodiial than on the other : we have nine ftars of the firft magnitudet 
and they but four ; and the ftars of the Great Bear, fo conspicuous 
in this hemifphere, have nothing to equal them about the other pole- 
When the funris remote from us in the -winter, our longeft nights 
are illuminated by the principal ftars of the firmament ; when the. 
lun enters Capricorn, there comes to the meridian, about midnight^ 
the whole conftellation of Orion, the brighteft in the heavens, con<» 
tainittg two ftars of the firft magnitude, four of the fecond^ and 
many others of inferior fizes ; and upon the meridiari, or near tt^ 
there are four more ftars of the firft magnitude, Capella, Siriu% 
Procyon, and Aldebaran. No other portion of the heavens affordr 
half fb much illumination ; and it is exactly accommodated to our 
midnight, when the nights are longeft and darkeft. If the midt 
winter of thei fbuthem hemifphere be compared, the inferiority cf 
the nodtumal illumination is wonderfuL 

Though it will carry us a little beyond the bounds of phyfics, 
the parallel is fo glaring between the natural and intelledlual fupe* 
riority of this part of the world, that your time will not be loft 
while we refleft upon it. Here the arts of war and of peace have 
always flourifhed ; as if this part of the globe had been allotted to 
a fupenor race of beings. Afia and Europe, from the remoteft 
dmes, have been the feats of fcience, literature, eloquence, and mil- 
itary power ; compared with which, the fouthem regions have ever 
been, as we now find them, beggarly and barbarous ; poffeffed by 
people ftupid and infenfible, illiterate, and incapable of learning* 
Where are the poets, and the hiftorikns, the orators, the philofo- 
phers, of the fouthem ^rld ? We may as well fearcb for the fci- 
cnces amongft the beafts pf the wilder nefs.. . 


t/atural and £xperimental Pislofipiy. . 2] 

AH the inventions, by which mankind liave done honour to them- 
lelves in every sfge, have been confined to this fide of the world* 
Here the mathematical fciences have flourifhed ; printing has beea 
feund out ; gun-powder and fire*arms invented ; navigation per- 
fe^ed ; magnetifm and electricity cultivated to the aftonifhment of 
the wifeft ; and philofophy extended by experimental inquiries of 
every kind. There would be no end, if we were to trace thi^ com- 
parifon through every improvement ; for here we have every thing 
that can adorn human life, and there they have nothing. 

But the difierence is moft confptcuous, when we compare the 
north and fouth in point o^ religion ; to which, indeed, that pre-etm^ 
nence is owing on ourftde^ which has extended to every branch of 
focial civilization and intelle6bial improvement. It is notorious at 
this day, tbat arts and learning fk>uri{h to the higheft degree, in 
thofe countries only that are enlightened by chviftianity, and no 
"where £b much as in this kingdom, where that religion is eftablifheJ 
in its pureft form. May it long continue ! and may we know our 
own felicity in the enjoyment of it ! for religion is undoubtedly the 
fan that gives light to the mind ; the vital fpirit that animates the 
human underftanding to its higheft atchievements ; though many 
have been indebted to it, without being fenfible of their obligation^ 
or without confefling it ; and others have turned again(i it that 
light which they borrowed from itfelf. 

The northern hemifphere then, whatever preference it may have 
in a phyflcal capacity, has been much more honoured by the fupe- 
fior advantages of learning and religion : here knowledge firil began 
to be diffufed, and the world itfelf was firft inhabited, in the fineil 
climates of the earth, which are about the latitudes 36^, 5cc. north : 
here the church was firfl fettled ; and the Hebrew nation* raifinj^ 
by degrees till the reign of Solomon, formed a wife, wealthy, and 
iplendid kingdom, long before the powers of Greece and Rome 
were heard of : here the h'ght of Chriftianity was afterwards maaw 
feiled, and with it the lights of learning have been extended to paits 
where they were never known before, till both of them reached to 
the utmoft boundaries of the wefty in the once unknown region^ of 
the Atlantic world. 

CoMCLXJsion, of *t Lectures on Nattjual and ExpisaiMSKTAi. 

Fhii<osophy ;" By George Adam* 

I have now finiftied my courfe of Ledtures, and have given yon 
a general view of the principal phenomina in nature ; nor have I 
been inattentive to the difcoveries made therein by man. I have 
endeavoured to point out the abufe that may be made of phyfical 
inquiries, and to guard you againfl the errors by which they may 
be perverted, and rendered a prop to fupport the weak fabric of in- 
fidelity and falfehood. From thefe Lectures it evidently appears, 
-•* I ft. That Man is compofed of two Subftances, of which one per^ 
£met without hting peraived by tkt/en/ei ; and the other is perceived 
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wkhoat Saving any pereepfion m idyf. 2dly, Tliat Man, in fais prew 
fent ftatc, can perceive nothing more of the Univerfc than what I* 
tranfmitteci e> him by his organs^ whofe faculties are very limited. 
3dly, That there are evidently tSeBis perceptabk by Man, whidi artf 
dccafioned by Beings that he cannot ^£»w« 4thly, That Man, 
d^pri^ed oiily of one fcnfe> Jlght^ would have been ignorant <rf' th^ 
greater part of what he knows of the Univerfe, namely, of entire 
clafTes of Beings, and of the relations of thefe beings to each other» 
and to thofe with which he is acquainted* 5thly, and laftly, By 
every rule of ^20^0^, and from many phenonjena, it is, highly proba- 
ble, that there extft many cla/fei of Beings^ related to each otheiv 
and to Man, which he cannot in his prefent ftate perceive."^ 

The fpiritual power? of man are roufed into a&ion by the me- 
dium of the fenfes. His underftanding explains itfelf by the per* 
ceptions the fenfes tranfmit ; fb that, notwidiftanding the extent of 
his powers, he can make no progrefs in matters higher than fenle, 
tinlefs he take the creation of his leflbn, and the ommfcient Creator for 
his preceptor. - It is therefore weak and perverfe in him, without 
the very dements of knowledge in his head, to defert fuch a wiit 
and kind inftrudlor, and then fet up for an independent dkfcoverer*^ 
Put the philofopher to the trial, who pretends to know io much of a 
Deity without allowing him to difcover himfelf and explain his own 
works, and you will foon fee the wife man confounded bytiis own 
wifdom. If this wanted proof, I need only mention the writings 
of Helvetius, Voltaire, Diderot, De la Metric, and the whole fchool 
of Condorcet. 

In contradiction to thefe men, I have endeavoured to fliew that 
phiiofophy is illuftrated, and juft views of nature are exhibited by 
the facred writings. What indeed can we think of thofe who 
would have us believe they credit the fcriptures, while they takd 
upoa them to corred its ftilc as not philofophically juft ? who 
would have us believe, that He who holds all nature in his hand, 
does not know how to accommodate his doctrines to the capacities' 
of the vulgar, without fpeaking with philofophical impropriety of 
kis own works ? Will they, indeed, teach Him to fpeak, who gave 
a mouth to man, whofe word was fufficient to caufe the mighty fiin 
to ihine, and daily difFufe his treafures of light around the heavens,^ 
irradiating the fhifting hemifpberes of the revolving earth, and a^ 
whofe command it is turrounded by the liquid air? Shall the writ* 
ings of men have excellencies in our eyes, and his have no beauty, 
who hath meted out the heavens, who knoweth the ballancing of 
the clouds, and by whofe knowledge the deeps ar« broken up \ 

Both His word and His works prove, that He has employed and 
difplayed infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs, in the creation of 
this univerfe ; that He has with ftupendous a,rtifice (lored our globe 
with every thing neceffary, not only for the fupport, but for the 
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Ittkitf ctmsm, : Ui His vTorks are (tamped with the tharaft^rt of 
ihe infinite perfedioas> and over flowing goodnefs of the Author* 
H« has ghreii to man, and to him alene, H capacity tp be enterW 
fained with the magnificencef the beauty^ the harmony, and the 
order of the tnurerfe ; and has fo mcmlded his heart, and ^irit, as to 
make pleafure attendant on admirauon, and love and gratitadc thq 
secefliury companions of the fenie of favours received. 

Let us then praife the God of heaven, from whom we have re« 
reived fo much, whofe mercy is extended over alL 
. Let every thing that hath breath praife him ; and let man, tht 
^rieft of the creation, ofibr up a facnfice of th^nldgivxng unto thf 
Moft High. 


ON NATURAL mSTOBTr. 

NATURAL HlgTOHY is a fcience both ufcfiil and cntcifvi 
taining ; as it comprehends animals, -vegetables, and foffils | 
air, earth, and fea, with all their inhabitants and produ^ions ; it 
niay be faid to include the knowledge of all nature, and to prefent 
an inexhauftable fund of inquiry arid of amufement. It is inti* 
xnately connefted with all the other fciences ; and with all the artSi^ 
from the fimpleft and rudeft,' to the moft complicated and the moft 
elegant. While we look around us, we cannot avoid becoming 
more or lefs acquainted with the manners of animals, the c^cono-* 
niy of vegetables, and the general appearances of nature. From an 
acquaintance with thefe, niaiiy advantages have already accrued 
to man ; and from a more intimate knowledge of them, many 
more may tfill be derived. ' The cdmfort and happiaefs of aft 
ranks may, in fome degree, be faid to depend on the knowledge of 
natural hiftory. The hufbandman needs to know the charaders of 
the tame animals which he employs ; what advantages are to be 
derived from them; whether tliere are others that would fuit hti 
purpofe better ; where they are to be found ; how they maty bife 
procured, and how fupported ; the ^ualitie^ of the foil which he 
cuhivates, and the means of managing and of improving it ; the 
tiature of the grain which he raifes ; and whether he might noti 
with advantage, fubftitute a different ipecies, inftead of that whicH 
hath been in common ufe./ Even the meaneft mechanic mufthav:e 
a pretty accurate knowledge of many of the qualities of thofe natu-^ 
ral objects with which his art is conne^Sed. The fine arts, thougli 
tifually confidered as the peculiar province of imagination, depend 
greatly upon natural, hiftory. Both ih.mufic arid painting, the 
frady of nature alone can enfure fuccefs. 'In the writings of the 
poets, niany images are introduced from external nature ;^and allu* 

^ns are ite^uently made to the manners and (Aqowjoj of smbna}^ 
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Many of the tf ansformatlons, celebrated by Ovid, arc founded OIT 
fa<fts in the natural kiftory of animals and vegetables, Virgil alfiv 

' HI his Georgics, defcribes the oeconomy of lome of the tame am-* 
inals, and of fome parts of the vegetable kingdom. Such ^rtsare 
not the leaft valuable of their writings^ As^ modem poets have not' 
the fame machinery of gods and goddcffes ; of nymphs, fawns, and' 
fetyrs, V/hich were fo ferviceable to the heathen poets of antiquity ^ 
as they cannot employ elves, •witches, ghofts, or the wonders of en- 
chantment, with fo much advantage as the writers of the old ro* 
ioances 5 let them therefore be more induftrious in ftudying the 
fcenes of Nature : Thefe are fo endlefsly diverfified, that they muft* 
always continue to affor4 abundance of the richeft materials for the 
poet's art ; materialsj^hich have this advantage over allegory and 
fiction, that they are durable as the prefent conftitutipn ofthings.^ 
By attending to this print iple, Thomfon, while he. led the way to 
others, procured for fiimfeMa diftinguiflied place among thofe whofo 
aames are immortal. 

From the viciffitudes of the feaforis a'£ling upon their fenfes ; front 
the prefence of Unrounding objeAs ; from the neceflity of deriving 
from thefe, food, cloathing, and fhelter, Natural Hiftory muft 
have been an object of the firfl . importance to man, and at- 
tended to from the earlieft periods of fociety. But before 
the invention of letters, or even fubfe^uentto that period, when 
the art of writing was far from being common, the obfervations and 
the difcoveries of individuals were neither likely to be commuiii- 
cated to thofe at a diftance, nor recorded for the information of 
th©fe that fljonld come after. In a more polifhed ftate of fociety* 

• the cafe is widely different. Accordingly we find that Alexander 
the Great cau£bd a collection of animals to be made for the exam« 
ination of his matter, Arittotle ; and that wild-beafts, from every 
quarter)of the globe, then diicovered, were exhibited in the amphit- 
heatres ^at Rome ; yet Ariftotle is the only ancient "writer on zoolo- 
gy that merits attention : Pliny and JElian, witli his great exam'ple 
befpre tneir eyes, produced nothing but crude colledions, witliout 
much tafte or judgement, blending truth and falfehood in One com- 
mon mafs* For many fucceeding ages, from various x^ell knowa 
caufes, allin Europe was ignorance, wonder, and credulity. 
. Though Natural Hiftory was not one of the favourite flnidies of 
the revivers of literature y yet the fcholars of that period diiplayed 
a degree of induftry, which, to many of the trifler^ of the prefent 
day, may well appear incredible. The voluminous labours of 
Gefner and Aldrovaridus are an ffiuftrious inftan,ce. Thefe are 
rude quarries from which fome valuable materials may be dug by 
fuch as will undergo the fatigue, and poffefs the judgement neceflary 
.to turn them to a good account. 

Towards the end of the laft century, this fcience began to be 
^ore generally cultivated. Among our countrymen, Ray> Wood- 
ward, CoUinfon, and Edwards, profecuted this ftudy with fingular 
fccce% a&d have been followed ia the ikme tra^^ by many ouiers^ 
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Ihircely inferior inmduftry or abilities ; none ofv^omhas been 
aaorc fuc<?efsful than the indefatigable Pennant. But to the cele» 
l)rated Linnaeus of Sweden, is juftly attributed the honour of having 
firft formed Natural Hiftory into a fyftena. He may therefore per- 
haps be reckoned its greateft bencfaftor. The eloquent Buflfon, by 
io happily uniting ^xtenfive knowledge, ingenuity, and elegance, 
faath contributed, ia a fignal manner, to di£Buu(e, among all the vari« 
ous ranks in fociety, an ardent dedre to obtain a more intimate ac« 
4j[uaintance with this fcience. The phijofophy of Natural Hiftory, 
a work but lately publiihed by the judicious Tranflator of Buffon, 
will aUb, it is hoped, contribute con£derabl^ to its being better un» 
iJerftoocJ. 


OF ANIMALS IN GENERAL, 
From a late Engli/b Fuhlication, 

AMONG the feveral orders of beings inthatpartoftheuniverft 
which is fubje'dt to human obfervation, animals are certainly 
the moft remarkable and the moft eminent- The variety of the 
parts of an animal body, the happy perfedion of the ftru6lure in 
which thefe are united, the diveriity of forms which this order of' 
beings exhibits, the powers of feeling, motion and adkion, with which 
they are endowed, and indeed all their Qualities, and all the circu^n- 
.(lances of tlieir exiftence,— rconcur to eftablifli them in this illuftrioua 
rank among the works of creation. The mineral kingdom prefent* 
many beauties and many wonders to our obfervation : the vegeta- 
ble world, as it difplays organization and a fpecies of life ; as the 
individuals belonging toitincreafe in lize by growth, which enlarges 
all their parts in due proportion, not by the fimple accumulation of 
homogeneous matter; and as it exhibits fuch a multiplicity of 
beautiful forms, and fiich variety, richnefs and elegance of colour- 
ing ; is to be confidered as fuperior to brute matter, and approaches 
nearly to the dignity of the animal creation. But (Hll, when from 
the contemplation of thefe two kingdoms of Nature we raife our 
" views to Animals, a train of nobler objedls appear before us ; our 
fcuriofity is more powerfully excited 4 our attention more clofely 
fixed ; and our ipinds are elevated and enlightened by a fet of new 
and grander ideas. 

He who views Nature with - a carelefs eye, readily difttnguiftiei 
the animal from the vegetable, and the vegetable from the mineral 
kingdom ; He notices not the nice gradations by which thefe differ- 
ent orders of beings run, as it were, into one another } he marks 
only the niore promii^int features, and the more glaring colours ; 
the remarkable differences force thcmfelves upon his obfervation; 
but he paffes on too rapidly to difcem, or even examine whether 
diefe are feeming or real,— whether they are divided by a firm and 
ixifuperable bairieri or iconoe(ied by intermediate links* Itnevor 
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Ipictis to the tolg'M'* that animals and vegetaHes tauf I'cA^ lii^ 
(Ope order of beings, or that any of the vegetable txij^es are neaxl}' 
allied to fome parts of the mineral World : ^hey would laugh to 
bear a philofopher dec{^are hizxifelf at a lofs to give inch a definitio;^ 
cxf any one of thefe orders as might abfolutelr exclude the others. 

Yety pbilofophprs h^ve a£hialfy felt this di$culty. When thqf 
Und animals fixed to a particular fpot, extremely imperfed i!n their 
jjpowers of fenfatlOn^ and difplaying fcarce any inuindts or difpofitions 
of mindy they can hardly confider them as endowed with any prin- 
fiiple Aiperior in its nature to vegetative life^ Again, when they 
obferve plants unfolding to the rays of the fun their leaves or flow^ 
trSf which (brink together at the fall of night,**-^receding, as if afr^d 
of injury, from approaching obje^lsi-^^and, in whatever fituatioii 
the feed be fown, or the Ihoot planted, conftantly growing in that 
iliredion in which they can bed enjoy the influence of light and eur ; 
It appears almoft unfair to deny this clafs of beings fenfations^ 
defires, and even defign. The fenfibility of the mimofai the art of 
the dtonea m^fcipulat the affedionate care with which the leaves of 
€he tamarind tree contract and wrap themfelves round the tender 
fruit, to proted it from the nodum^ cold, are fo many infiances va 
%hich vegetables appear to poffefs fome of the moft eminent of the 
•tharaderiftics -of finals. The oyfter and other ijiell fifhes, with 
feveral different ipecics always ranked m the animal kingdom»feem« 
again, to poffefs few of die privileges of animals* 

The amdogies between animals and vegetables, which have been 
tt^ed by phQq^hical obfervation, occafion other difficulties in the 
attempt to fix the boundary between thefe two kingdoms. The 
bodies, as well of plants as of animals, confiii of fluids and fblids ; 
they have both veflels defigned to contain the fluids, and glands to 
fecrete different juices; while the blood cu-culates throueh the 
bodies of animals) the fap of vegetables afcends and defcencu, not 
ux the iame veffds indeed^ but fo as to produce the fame effeds on 
^e vegetable, which the motion of the blood by the force of the 
beart and the arteries, produces on an animal body. Theie are hv\ 
a few of the refemblances which have been obferved between the 
^ecies of the animal and thofe of the vegetate kingdom. Almof^ 
^rery one c^the parts common to animal bodies has been reprefen« 
ted by onenaturauQ or another as matched by fome correfbondeni 
pQLXt in vegetable bodies^ Such analogies are fometimes plain an^ 
piking) and fometimes fcarce perceptible, or merely imaginary* 
They afford an agreeable fubje^ of fpeculation ; and it cannot be 
lienied tb.at they increafe the dISiculty of afcertaining-the limits tij 
^hich thefe two departments of Nature are dividedl 

But, however numerous and flxong the analogies between ant* 
S^lals and vegetables, however difficult it may be to difcern the 
jprecife line which feparates the one kingdom from the other ; yi^ 
Ijhe UAding chars^fken^cs s^re fijifficieauy dlit^^^l The p tlvil|E;g4r 
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fhkh ^rofn^als eakff aiboye the other paits 'pf the creation are jb} 
pioCt inliances highly confpicuous. 

One oifthe mofi eminent of thefe privileges is their po^tx dflof^ 
motion* Klein, with fufficient propriety, ^unles this as the great 
chara^leriftic by which animals may be diftingiiiflied frpn? the other 
orders of beings. InaninagLte bodies never change their fitjuatioi^ 
jinlefs aded upon by fome external impulfe. Vegetstbles, .£eem to 
eiyoy a fpecies of life, and difplay on many pcc^npns a degree rf 
fenfibility, or at leaft fomething' very like it ; tut they ^re fiicei 
each to a peculiar fpot, where they ipring up, expand into fuU 
growth, and at length wither and decay., l^nimals, witho}^): fuflfer- 
Ing any external impulfe, readily move from place to plac^, by vir- 
tue of an inward principle, fnperipr in its nature to yegetative Jifc, 
Sonie animals enjoy this power o^ property in a more eminent de- 
gree than otters ; fome are more difpofed tham the reft of their 
l^llows to exert it ; and ^ovci^j again, poffefs the power in a very in- 
ferior degree, and difcpverbut ^ very faint inclinatipp to av^il them* 
felyes of it* ^ We admire the rapid flight of the eagld^ aJRd the fwift- 
pefe of thehprfc and the greyhQun4 5 we obferveTpme of the fwift- 
eft and moft vigorpus animals tp fink into lethargic indolence, till 
roufed by fome peculiarly powerful motive j the fuail, the flotb, but 
more particularly the oyfter, the limpet, and other ftieU 6(hes, bot^ 
in their powers of felf-nootion, and in their di^pfitipns to exert thei^, 
rife but very little above thpfe vegetablfs which are niore re^m^rk^* 
ble for fenfibility. ^ This property, however, thpugh not unMbrmejy 
the faine in all animals, feems to belong, in pne decree or another^ 
^o^very being that can be ranked in this clafs; and it is fufiicie^t 
to diftinguifh them reznarkably, in all the clrcumftanc^s of their ef r 
iftence, rrpm thofefrom whom Nature has yrithheld it. 
: But this is not the only property on which the dignity of tl'^ 
iammcd charafter depends. To be capable merely of moying from 
pne fituation to another by virtue of their natural powers, WOuM 
not greatly exalt this order of 'beings :— -united with p^her corre^ 
pondent faculties, this power becomes important. A- mineral or 
vegetable body, with felf-ipotipn fupcradded to its other propeic- 
$es,- would not be much fujperipr in dignity to what it nat^r^Hy is» 
without any fuch addition. SenfibiBiy is another chara^eriSic ojT 
^iiimals: it is«mtimately conne<5ted with their 'powers of locP-mo- 
tion, and even neceffary to prompt lixem to the exertion pf thofo 
powers. Did I not feel, I mould never be roufed to a<3ion. Sev- 
eral vegetables, among wtich the mimofa or fenfitive plant is th<5 
inoft remarkable inftance, appear to pplIHs fom,ething likV^^ufiWU- 
ty- It is fcarce poiSlile to determiue uppn wfcs^it principle m xkl^ 
nature the en[iotions which this fpecies of plants di^lay on ceruii 
OccafijOns, n^iay depend. Is it owi^g to fonaething peculiar in the 
Arufture of tfeeir pai;ts, or in the matter of which they are fornaed? 
ka arc they s^dtuaUy informed by % feptient principle ? This is per- 
Iggf^ one of thofe in^tric^i^e <:aufef in ^^ch truth i$ re^paove^ fk^ 
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our view, even beyond the reack of experiment. Ycf, if we maj* 
fairly venture on this occafion to reafon froni analogy, we muft 
•conclude that thole plants are equally deftitute of a confcious ien- 
tient principle with the other fpccies of the vegetable kingdom* 
The ftru(flufe of their parts is not tjiat pf an animal, but of a vege- 
table body : They are, like other vegetables, fi^ed to a particular 
^ot : In all their other chara^eriftics too, they refcmble not animaU 
but vegetables ; and even thofe phoenomena, in which it may be 
imagined that they display indications of fenfibility, are of fuch a 
fiature that no decifive inference can be deduced from them. Ani- 
mals are endowed with various organs and powers of fenfation, 
which ferve to make them acquainted with the different properties 
of furrounding objedls. Moft of them fee, hear, tafte, touch and 
imell. They a}l poffefs thcfe, or a part of iliefe powers of fenfation^ 
in an unequivocal manner,^ The fenfes are not indeed equally perr 
fe£t in all ; and fome Ipecies appear to enjoy only a part of them. 
In fome animals, the fight, the hearing, the touch, the tafte, or the 
fmell, is remarkably dull y and in others, exquifitely delicate and 
^cute. The eye of the piole receives but a faint glimmer of light ^ 
the ear of the afs is infenfible to the harmony or melody of founds ; 
the fight of the ounce, again, is wonderfully acute ; and the touch 
of the fpider exquifitely delicate. Poflibly the fame feelings may 
not comttinnicate to all animals the fame images and fentiments: 
Wh^t is fwe^t to one animal may. perhaps he bitter to another 5 
what is beautiful to one fpecies, may appear to anotlier ugly o^' 
difagreeable : an odour, which to this animal is fweet fmelling, 
may be a ftench in the noftrils of that. AH fenfations, however, 
communicate to the animal fome ufeful knowledge of the qualities 
of furrounding objects j fome knowledge fuitable to his charadtc^ 
. and his circumftances^ 

Butr fenfibility Requires the beings to Whom it belongs to pofleft 
fome fuperior powers. Organs of fenfation ferve merely to carry on 
an intercourfe between fome internal principles in the animal pot 
feiled of them, and external nature. Thefe internal principles exalt 
"animals highly above every other order of beings ; and are, befideS| 
fo much 4iverfified in different fpecies of aniihals, and in diflferent 
individuals, as to create the raoft remarki/ble diftinftions that ap- 
pear among them. Perception muft be common to all animals |- 
without it, organs of fenfation would be ufelefs : Perception is in- 
deed fcarce any thing elfe but another word for fenfibility : the only 
difference feems to be, that the former is fcarce fo ftrqngly eJcpreffive 
a term as the latter. Memory appears to be no lefs npceflary to 
animals than perception ; to receive impreffions from external na- 
ture, would be but a trifling privilege, were thofe impreffions of fo. 
evanefcent a nature as to be effaced the next moment after they 
were communicated. Animals, without this power, could perforni 
Xi.o voluntary funflions. To render them equal to thefe, it feems 
ii^difpcnfibly necefiary that they be able to coxmed the paft witl^ the 
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Eefoit. Accordingly, every auimal whofe manners and ceconomj 
ve been obferved with any confiderable degree of atteBtion, ap- 
pears to be more or lefs capable of remembrance. The docility ot 
the domeftic animals is a fufiicient proof that they are endpwed 
•Witli this faculty : The cunning, arid, even the ferocity of the Beads 
of prey, prove the fame fadl with refped to them : The complex and[ 
!S70uderfol oeconqmy of the bee, the beaver, the crow> the birds of 
paffage in general, and various others of the inferior animals, whofc 
inanriers' have been often contemplated with admiration, fliews that 
their retentive powers are remarkably tenacious of the impreflions 
inade upon them* The human fpecies poflefs the faculty of memory 
in a very eminent degree ; atid the arts by which they have learned 
to improve and affift it, render it a more important feature in their 
charadler, than in that of any of the other fpecies in the animal crea- 
6on. But, we cannot conceive a being to poflefs the powers of 
perception and memory, yet not be confcious of its exiftence : This 
confcioiifnefs muft therefore be allowed to be another of the inter- 
nal pothers of animals. With the powers of perception, remem- 
fcrancp, and confcioufnefs, animals are obferved to be alfo endowed 
•with certain affeflions, and to be fufceptible of certain emotions. 
Joy, grief, love, hatred, gratitude, refentment, fear, cburage, ^ith a. 
number of other fimilar principles, refide in the human breaft, ani 
are to man the great fprings of aftion. Tlie inferior animals too, 
appear to be fufceptible of the fame emotions, and capable of many 
both of the felfifh and the focial aiFedlions which diftinguifli the hu- 
man charader. But neither do all the individuals of any one Ipecles 
pofFefs all thefe affedions ^nd paffions in the Very fame degree ; nor 
are the diipofitions and affedions. of the diflFerent fpecies nearly the 
fame. One fpecies is ferocious and cunning ; ifi another courage 
Appear? tlnited with noble generofity : One is remarkable for floth 
and liftlefs inadivity ;- another is relllefsly a(5tive : One is gratefuU 
fubmiffive sind affedionate ; another of a froward, untameable 
fpirit, infenfible to kindnefs, and incapable of attachment : One is 
docile and intelligent ; another dull and ftupid. 'Befides thefe 
emotions, aflFedions, and paffions of a more generous and refined 
nature, animals are likewife fubjed to certain appetites and feelings 
of a different kind : Such are the appetites for food, and for the 
procreation of the fpecies ; the fenfe of bodily pleafure, and of bodily 
J)ain. Thefe are more uniformly common to animals in general 
than the former : To receive the requifite fupplies of food, and to 
re-produce the fpecies, are properties flill more eiTential to the ani-. 
mal charader than the more refined fentiments and affedions. 

The internal qualities which have been enumerated, are generally 
allowed to be common to all animals, although diverfified in diflFer- 
ent fpecies, and different individuals. But thefe, — the power ot 
felf motion, organs of fenfation, perception, confcioufnefs, memory, 
appetites, affeiSions and paflSons, — ^are not fufiicient to complete 
the chara^er : They need fome other principl^^ to call foithf xi 
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reguHte, awdftb i^etti^ha (heir feergy^ fctofiethiri^ on-wrhklf ^tf 
fCLHj aid| and which may poiineft thein» as it were, with one another. 
Anhnals are aftualfy endowed with odier internal principles befideS 
the&: They compare objects prefented to them; they judge be- 
^een true ind falfe ; they diftmguifh between beauty and deformi- 
ty ; they c^ii difcern prdef from confufion. Their other powers 
fumifli,atf it were, the materials'; thefe combine and feparate, slndf 
arrange theth. The operation of thefe feveral principles is fucceederf 
by the determination of the will ; a power which is neceflary to 
iompletfe the charafter of a thinking, animated being. . No circum- 
ftance^ in the fituation of animals, no particulars in their form, or 
todily powers, or mental difpofitions, give rife to more remarkable 
difparities aniong them, than thofe which depend on their powers 
of comparing, and of judging between diflferent objefts* Thefe holcf 
to importsint a rank among their other powers, that, whereVer the^ 
are in thcS firiidleft degree diverfified, they muft produce the moft re* 
anarkable diverfities of charadler. " 

By their fuperiority in theie powers, the human ipecies are emi- 
nently dirtinguilhed above the reft of the animal kingdom ; fo emi- 
fiently, indeed, that they are l6rds of animated nature, — ^the reff, 
tiheir (laves, or unequal enemies. The fame law prevails through- 
otit all animated nature. The more perftft thefe pow.ers of com- 
paring and judging in any particular fpecies, fo much the more 
powerful, refpeftable, and happy is that fpecies. Superior addrdtS 
often renders a fmatler and more timid animal an ov^-match for 
one that is larger, ftronger, and even more ferocious. 

But the inferior animals are fb remarkably deficient in the rfeafbri- 
xng and thinking .powers, when compared with man, that humaii 
f nde has been tempted to deny them entirely the pofTefiion of fucK 
powers. Though we find them fuch ufeful alTiflants, and at times' 
fuch Jbrmidable enemies, we would willingly degriade them to ai 
rank in the order of creation ftill lower than that which nature has 
aiOSgned them. We delight to reprefent them as deftitute of reafpn, 
and guided only by what we call inftindl. We obferve that even 
the moft fagacious among them are incapable of that variety of mU 
tmtt diftinftipns, which our reafoning faculties enable us to make :— 
They cannot take fo full a review ofthe paft, nor look forward with 
fo penetrating an eye towards the future : They do not accumulate 
cbfervation upon obfervation, or add to the experience of one gene- 
ration that of another : Their manners do not vary, nor their ctifi 
tbms fluftuate, like oiirs : Their arts remain always the fame, and 
arc not liable either to degenerate, or to be improved : The crow 
always builds its neft in the fame way ; every hen treats her yoimg 
with the fame meafure of affedion ; even the do^, the horfe, and the 
iagacious elephant, feem to adt rather mechanically than with defign. 
From fuch hafty obfervations as thefe it has been inferred, that the 
Itt'utes are directed in their anions by fome myfterious influence, 

.li^hich ixnptk tkeixi to' employ their powers unintentiooallj i^ 
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Ik^nning a^pns beneficial to themfelyes^ a&d fmtable to their na« 
turd and circumftances. ^ 

Other opinions have, however, been formed concerning the char- 
after of the inferior animals, which are plzunly inconfiftent with 
this notion, and which would therefore lead us to fufpe^ it as falfe, 
even before entering into a particular examiination of the grounds 
on which it Hands. One of the greateft philofophers among the 
ancients * was fo fully convinced that the brutes poffefs the fame 
powers of intelligence as men, that he reprefented theih to his difci* 
pies as animated b/ fouls which had previoufly afted a part in 
Human bodies, and, for that reaibn, enjoined them to treat thofe 
dieir humbler brethren with gentlenefs and humanity, and to beware 
of ever Ihedding their blood. The fame opinion ftill prevails 
through the eail ; and it has a<5tually (iich influence oh the manners 
of the Gentoos, that they will periih of hunger rather than fhed thef 
blood, or eat the flelh of an animal. 

This opinion indeed> as well as that which degrades the brutes 
to the humble charadler of pieces of mere mechanimi, may probably 
have originated from prejudice or carelefs obfervation. But, fince 
natural hiftory has begun to be niore diligently cultivated, many 
pbfervations have been made on the manners and ceconomy of the 
mferior animals, which prove, that, if they are guided by inftin<a, 
that inHind is by no means a mechanical principle of adlion, buty 
in its nature and fufceptibility of improvenient, often approaches 
nearly to the chara(5ter of human reaibn. The manners of no one 
Ipecies among the brutes are uniformly the fame in all the indi- 
viduals belonging to it. Even in performing thofe a<5lions in which 
they are iaid to be guided by unvarying initinft, different individ-^ 
uals diiplay different modes of cond^d. It is probable, that if we 
were to examine their mariners arid oRConomy With the fame minute 
and careful attention with which we obferve the conduft of our own 
fpecies, we fhould find thofe of their adions which we call inflinSivs 
much more diverfiiied than we imagine : the general refemblance ; 
the family likenefs, would no doubt flill hold $ but we fhould 
furely difcoVer the chara<fter of the individual to be diftindly mark- 
ed, as well as that of the fpecies. The laws of analogical reafoning 
do not juftify the idea that the brutes a<ft, on any occanon, abfolutcly 
without defign. On many occafions they undeniably a6t witli de- 
flgn : The dog obeys his mafter ; he traces his footfteps in order 
to overtake him : he evea attempts to make return^ of gratitude 
for the kindnefs with which he is treated. Others of the inferior 
animals behave in a fimilar manner. It feems therefore more 
probable that the inferior animals, even in thofe inftances in whicli 
we cannot difUnguiih the motives which actuate them, or the views 
witla which they proceed, ad not altogether without defign, and 
extend their views, if not a great way, yet at lead a certain length 
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forward,— than fthat they can be, upon any occafion, fach as m 
rearing their young/%uilding nefts, &c. ad:uated merely by feeling, 
or over-ruled by fome myfterious influence, under which they arc 
nothing but infenfible inftruments. 

The fa(5ts from which this induftion is drawn, have of late forced! 
themfelves on obfervation, in fuch a manner as jo give rife to a 
very curious theory.* It has been thought better to degrade man- 
kind nearer to the fame level with the brutes, than to elevate the 
brutes to the rank ufually afSgned to mankind. The humarn mind 
has been reprefented as a bundle of inftindbs, only a little larger thaa 
thofe bundles of the fame materials which have been beftowed on 
tile brutes. Obferving, that the inferior animals feemed, on many 
occafions, to aA upon the fame principles with mankind, and un* 
willing to allow that the former can ever a<ft whh defign , the au- 
thor of this theory has contrived to explain the phsenomeiia by 
denying defign to his own fpecies. 

Butr we will not tamely furrender our rights. It is better to 
ihare them with others than to be entirely deprived of them. We 
are coiifcious of comparing ideas and of forming defigns. If thefe 
operations are called inftindls, — ^very well : this is not to advance a 
new dodlrine, but to propofe the ufe of new terms. Yet thofe al- 
ready in. ufe feem fufficiently adequate to the purpofes for whicli 
they are employed. Let mankind ftill be allovO'ed t6 reafon, and to 
aft with defign ; even though it muft be granted, that the' brutes 
too reafon, but not fo fkilfuily, and form defigns, but flefigns much 
lefs extenfive than thofe of mankind. 

We not only accomplifh fuch purpofes as we propofe to ourfelves, 
hj the ufe of fuch means as prudence fuggefts; but we are alfo 
fiibjeft to laws, by the influence of which our condudl, whatever it 
be, naturally produces certain efFefts on our charafter a'nd circum- 
Hances, which we neither previoufly delired nor forefaw. The 
drunkard, for inftance, iits down only to' fwallow a liquor of which 
,he is fond, or to join in that noify miith which reigns among his 
fellows J but he infenfibly acquires a habit which he did not think 
of, and by indulging in tliat habit, unintentionally produces very 
tunhappy changes on his health and circumfliances. The benevolent 
man, in the fame manner, when he interferes to relieve his brothet* 
in diftrefs, does not probably attend to all the effefts which his con- 
duft, in this inftance, is likely to produce, either to himfelf or to the 
perfon whom he relieves .: And of human anions in general it may 
be obferved, that their confequences always extend much' farther 
than the defign or forefight of the agtnt. Beings of fupe'rior in- 
jtelligence might regard marJcind as incapable of defign, with juft as 
i^fiuch reafon as we have to deny the brutes any guiding principle 
&perior to Mind and fimple inllinft. ' We, however, are cotifcious 

* Sec Tranf anions of thi Royal Society of EcSuhr^B^ FoL /. ^. 3^ 
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of dciigp; though ^ur defigns sm^ conM?[?pi)ly narcow» and- our 
views ifmited : why, tlien, cohfign the inferior iniipals to the giiid- . 
ance of an unipeaning impulfe ? Were it proper to entpr more to- 
nutely at prefent into a dufcullioa of thi« point, it migHt be t'^i^ tp 
prove, by nn indudion of particulars, that the brutes adtuaHy com- 
pare idefis and deduce inferences ; and when we cpnfider their d^* 
cility, and mark tlie variety of their manners, it appears ahnoft ab* 
furd to deny tliat they form defigns, and look backward on the 
'p9.(l, and forward towards the future, as well as we. 

We may conclude, then, with refpeA to the inferior animals, that 
they poflefs, in general, the powers of perception, memory, con- 
icjoufiiefs ; with various aSedions, padions, and internal feelings ; 
and even, though perhaps in a meaner degree, thofe powers of com* 
paring and judging which are neceflary to enable an steimated beinc^ 
to form defigast and to dire<5l its anions to certain ends. Their , 
profpecfts towards the future arc evidently very confined.: they 
cannot review the pad with fuch a fteady eye as man ; imagination 
IS not, with them, fo vigorous and adtive as with us, and is confined 
within a much narrower range. But ftill they are riot abfolutcly 
confined to prefent fenfations ; they connedt fome part /of the paft 
and of the future with the prefent. When we contemplate their 
manners, we behold not fecial intercourfe regulated among them by 
the fame forms as among us : Their characters and 'circumftances 
di£Per fo confiderably from ours, that though the great principles of 
right and wrong may, wherever tliey are perceived, remain the {'AJiCiQ, 
to them as to us \ yet the application of thofe principles to particu- 
lar cai'es muft be very different among them from what it is with usi 
Thus, philofophers have fancied imaginary ftates of human fociety, 
^in which the prefent laws of diftributive and confmutative jiiKice 
could not be obferved:* but even in fuch flates offociety, the 
fundamental principles of juftice would continue obligatory, and 
would diJy be varied in their application.. The brutes appear, in 
fhort, to poflefs, but in a more imperfed degree, the fame faculties 
as mankind. Inilindl muft always be a fimple principle, an origin- 
.al feeling ; the only bufmefs of which is to roufe to adion, — ^to call 
the reafoning powers to exert themfelves. To talk of inftin^jve 
principles that admit of improvement, and accommodate themfelves 
to circumftances, is merely to introduce new terms into the language 
of philofophy. No fuch improvement or accommodation to cir- 
cumftances can ever take place without a companion of ideas, and 
a dedu(5tion of inferences. When we coniider with how much diffi- 
culty that acquaintance with the manners and cuftoms of mankind^ 
which we call knowledge of the world, is obtained, we cannot be fur- 
prifed that even philofophers ihould be io imperfectly acquainted 
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tfrith the more minute particulars in the manners and oeeonomy of 
the brutes. To man their manners are much leis ihterefting than 
thofe of his own fpecies ; and there are, befides> many dimcultiei 
to prevent us from becoming intimately a<fquiunted with them^ 
however eameftly we may turn our attention tt> this objed. ' ^ 

If, to thofe powers by which animals are fo eminently diftinguifii« 
cd above the Q)^cies of the vegetable and the mineral kingdom, we 
add the pecuharittes of their fblrm, of the firui^hire of flie isietior 
parts, ajid pf their exterior covering, — the happy adaption of all 
their organs ' to the purpofes for ' which they feem intended by 
nature,7— and the wife provifion by which they are enabled X6 ccftir 
tinue tbeir kind ; we cannot but confider them as conftituting hf 
far the moft eminent order among the works of creation. They 
alone are capable of enjoyment : The reft of the univerfe feems td 
be iQtended for their acconmiodatidn. The enjoyments which they 
are fornied to receive, the duties which they^ are deftined to folfi!, 
and the laws by which the duty and the happinef^ of all animals 
are fo cldfely connedled, afford the moft eminent proofs of the per- 
fe Aion of the divine nature, that die works of creation exhibit. 
The inferior parts of nature are b^autifid, or grknd, or regular, 
. only in proportion as* they are formed to excite certain fentimenti 
in the minds of animated, thinking beings ; at leaft, were they not 
calculated to ' contribute to the happinefs of fuch beings, by com* 
muni eating to them agreeable fentiments, their order, magnificence.* 
imd beauty, would be loft without ferving any ends* • * ^ ^ 


THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 

Tranflated from the German of Dr» HufelantL 

f rV^ HE objeft of the medical art,* fays dodor H. * is health ; that 
X of the macrobiotic, long life. The mieans employed in th^ 
medical art are regulated according to the prefent ftate <k the body 
;^nd its variations ; thofe of the macrobiotic, by general principles. 
In the firft it is fufficicnt if one is aj)le to reftore that health whicb 
has been loft ; but no perfon thinks of enquiring, Whether, by the* 
means ufed for that purpbfe, life, upon the whole, will be lengthened' 
Or Ihortened ; and the latter is often the cafe in many xpethods em-' 
ployed in medicine. The medical art muft confider every difesub 
as an evil which cannot be too icon expelled ; the macrobiotic, oa 
tjie other hand, fhews that many difeafes may be the means of pro-i 
bnging life. The medical art endeavors, by corroborative and 
other remedies, to elevate mankind to the higheft degree of ftrengthr 
and phyfical pcrfcdion ; while the macrobiotic proves that hcr^ 
^yen there is a maximum, and that ftrengthening, carried toojfart 
jiiay tend to accelerate life,' and,' confequently, to (horten its durs^ 
tion. The practical part of mcdic|nc, therefore, in regard to th^ 
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EtacroUotic art, is to be confidered only as an auxiliaij fcieac^ 
, hich teaches us how to know difeafes, the enemies of life, and ho^ 
to prevent and expel them ; but which, however, muft itfelf be 
fubordinate to the higher laws of the latter. 
' His definition and explanation of life is this : 

* Life, iii an organized being, means the free aftive ftate of the be* 
^ore-mentibned power, and me aftivity and efficacy of the organs 
infeparably conneded with it. The vital power, therefdre, is onlv 
capacity; life itielf, adion. Every life, confequently, is 'a conti- 
nued opttation of the efficience of' the power ^d of organic exer- 
tion. A continual confiimptiop of the powder and of the organs is 
^eceflarily the immediate confequence of this procefs; and, on that 
account, aii inceffant renovation of both is requifite jn order that 
life may be fupported. * The procefs of life may then be confidered 
«is a continued procefs of confcmption ; and its effence may be de?. 
fined ^n uninterrupted wafting and reparation of ourfelves. Life 
has been already ofteii compared to a* frame ; and indeed the opera- 
tiohinboth is the fame, "Deftruftive and creative powers are en- 
gaged, with never-ceaCngaftivity, in a "continual ftruggle withiij 
lis J and every moment of pu|r exiflepiPQ is a lingular mixture of an- 
tUhilation and new creation. As long as die vital power retains its 
fteflinefs and energy,' the living plaftic powers will have the fu- 
periority, and afford it prote^ton in this conteft : the body will alfo 
increafe' and* approach nearer to perfection. By littlf and little 
they 'will balance each ether, and, the confumptioh becoming eqval 
to the renovation, the body will at length decreafe. At kft, the 
yital power being leflened, and the organs worn out, the confump- 

I tion will begin to exceed the renovation } and decay, degradation, 

I and, in the enc), a tot^l 4i^Qlntion will unavoidably follow. This 
is univerfally the cafe. Every created being pafles through three 
periods ; that of its growth, that of its being ftationary, and that dl 

I its decline.* 

! * And its duration he fuppofes to depend on the following circnm- 
^ances : 

* * I. On the quantity of the vital power which r^fides in the 
being. ' A greater fupply of the vital power will naturally laft 
inuch longer, and be later confumed, than a fmaller. Now we 

. know, from what has been before faid, that the vital power has a 
greater affinity to fome bodies, and to others a lefs ; that it abounds 
much more in fome than in odiers ; and that many external caufes 
Jend to weaken it, and many to nourifh it. This, therefore, gives 
tis the firft and iboft important ground of the difference in the du« 
tation of life. 

• * 2. But, befides the vital power, the organs alfo are confumed 
and '^fted by living ; and, confequently, a total confumption muft 
take place later in a body, the organs of which are ftrong, than in 
t)ne of a delicate ftnifture more liable to diffolution. Befides, the 
operation of life itfelf requires the continyal a|;ency of ceruin organs» 
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ifiiich Fc ibffv^im call th^ yital piB^s. If thele be dUe^«d» or 
il^fit for ufe, life cannot comtinue. A certain firmnefs of Qrganiza- 
^poy and a proper conditiop of the vit^ Qrg^^ ioxm. the fecoAd 
jground on which the dur^tipn of life depends* 

« J. The proceis of cpnfHinpticm way l^e c^ed on more flowly^ 
«r 9ip]fe rapidljr ; and^ confequentlj, the duration of it, or what we 
1^ life, even when die powers and organs are perfe^lj alike, will 
1^ longer or fhorter in proportion \o the quicjknef^ or ftoF&^s of the 
(Iperaucm ; juft as a ca^idle lighted at both ends a( the faine tiziie 
burn$ twice as fall: as one lighted in the ufuaj manner, or as a lights 
in dephlogifticated air is co^umed ten times fafter than one of the. 
£une kifid in common air, l^ec^ufe hj that n^ium the proceis of^ 
coirf|iim)tion is increafed apd accelerated in a tenfold proportiop. 
This :aTOrds the third groui^d of diffe^-ence in the duration of life. 

' 4* As renovation of wiiat is lod and pontinnal regeneration are 
the principal means of coiintera^ing the confumpuon, thofe bodif^ 
which internally and externally have the beft means of regenerating 
themfelves with the moft eafe, and in the greateft perfedion, '^31 
naturally be of longer duration ttian thofe which ar^ deftitute of 
ll^t advantage. 

< In ihorty the duration of life in a being will be proportioned t0 
the innate quantity pf vital power, the greater or led firmness of its 
^gans, the fpeedier or flower confumption, and perfed or imperfed 
xelToration. All ideas on the prolongation of life, as well as all the 
means which have been or may be propofed on that fubjed, can be 
brought under thefe four claiTes, and be examined upon thefe prish' 
cipies.' 

In the following extrad, the reader will find the authqz^s idea of 
the nature cf human life : i 

* The life of man, confidered in a phyfical view, is nothing elie 
t}ian an InceHant cealing.and being ; a continual change of deftrud:- 
ion and reftoration ; an everlailing conteft of chemical, decoimpo*. 
$ng powers, with all the combining and creative vital powers* 
New component parts are every moment coUeftcd from the whcde 
of nature that furrounds us; caUcd to life from an inanimate (late, 
and train&ferred from the chemi<»l to the organic living wprld ^ an4 
irom thrfe heterogeneous particles the plamc vital power produces 
a new uniform mafs, whtchj in every point, is (lamped with the 
^ara^er of life. But, in the fame unceafmg manner, the exhauft. 
%dy worn-out and corrupted component parts, when their- combinar 
(ion is diiTolved, become fubjed again to the mechanical and chemi- 
cal powers, which are in continual contell with the living powers^ 
return from die organic to the chemical world ; and again become a 
part of inanimiajte nature, in general, from which they had been fep- 
arated for a (hort time. This uninterrupted bufmefs is the woa k o{ 
^e vi^ power ever adlive within us ; and is, confcquently, attended 
with an ^xceffiv^ exertiop of that power, which is an important part 
■di vital operation, {^i^, therefore, is a continual receiving, appro- 
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priationt and giving back ; an incefiant mixture of death and new 

creation. 

« What then, in a common fenfe, we call the life of a creature^ 
confidered as a reprefentation, is nothing elfe than a mere phenom- 
enon^ which has nothing peculiar or felf-fubfiftent but the adlive 
fpiritual power which forms the grounds of it, and which binds and 
regulates the Whole. All the reft is only appearance ; a gran<f 
fpe<5tacle continued, where the thing reprefented does not remain 
the fame a moment, but is inceffantly changing — ^where the whoH 
duration, form and figure of the reprefentation depend, in a panic« 
ttlar manner, on the matter employed, which is always varying; 
<md on the manner in which it is tifed ; and the whole phenomenoit 
ean exift no longer than the continued influx from without, whidi 
fupplies nourifliment for the procefs — Its analogy with a flame is,' 
therefore, vety great; only that the latter is merely a chemical^ 
and life a chemicho-animal procefs — a chemico-animal flame.' 

The following is our author's delineation' of a perfbn defined fiir 
long life : 

* H« has a proper and well-proportioned ftature, without, how^ 
ever, being too tall. He is rather of the hiiddle-fize,' and fbme- 
^hat thick-iet. His complexion is not too florid- : at any rate, toi 
much ruddinefs in youth is feldom a fign of longevity. His hair 
approaches rather to the fair than the black ; his &in is- ftrong*, but 
not rough. His head is not too big ; h^ has large veins at the ex* 
tremities, and his .fhoulders are rather round than flat/^ His neck is 
not too long ; his belly does not proj^^d ; and his hands are large^ 
but not too deeply cleft. H?s foot is rather tliick than long ; and 
his legs are firm and round. . He h^s' atfo a broad arched cheil i 
a flrong voice, and the faculty of detaining his breath for a' long 
time without difficulty^ In general^ there is a complete hiarmonf 
fA all his parts. His fenfes are goo^, but not too delicate ; hui 

/pulfeis flow and regulat*. / j 

* His ftomach is excellent, his appetite good, and his digeftiod 
cafy. The joys of the table are to him of importance ; they tun^ 
bis mind to ferenity, and his foul partakes in the pleafure which they 
commiinicate. He does not eat merely for the fake of eating ; but 
each meal is an hour of daily feflivity ; a kind of delight attended 
with this advantage, in regard to others, that it does not make hini 
poorer, but richer. He eats flowly, and has not too much thirfU 
Too great thirft is alvrays a fign' of rapid felf-confumptioii. 

* In general, he is ferene, loquacious, a6Hve, fufceptible of jdy, 
lovcj* and hope ; but infenfible to the impreflions of hatred, anger 
and avarice. His paflions never become too violent or deftruftivc. 
If he ever gives way to anger, he experiences rather ar\ ufeful glow 
of warmth, an artificial and gentle fever without an overflowing rf 
the gall. He is fond alfo of employment, particularly calm medi- 
tatioh and agreeable fpeculations — \s an optimill, a friend to nature 
and domeftic-felicity-A-has tio thirft after honors and ri'ches, a^St 
baniflies all thoughts of to-morrow.* 
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^ On the Luciotc or Ftre SJfi 

MxferimenU and Ob/ervationt on tBi Phofphorefcence of fie LhcioHi 
Lampyris Italica. By Dr. Carradori* From the Annales def 
Chimie. 

THESE winged: infedls, which daring the cabn nights of fpring 
fly about in ;the air, where' they appear like fparks of fire^ 
that attra<5 the curiofity of children and afford them amufement,. 
cannot fail in a mote particular manner to excite the curioiity of 
the philofopher. 

The light of the luciole does nbt depend oh the influence of znj 
external cauie, but merely on the will of thefe infedls. While they 
fiy about at freedom their ftining is very regular j but when they 
sure once in our pewer, they fliine very irregularly, or do not Ihine- 
ict all. Whe;i they are molefted they emit a frequent ligljt, which 
appears to be a mark of their refentment. When placed on their 
backs they fhine almoft without interruption^ making continual ef- 
forts to turn themfelyes from that pofition. In the daytime it is ne* 
ceiTary to torment them in order to make tliem fhine, and thence it 
follows that the day to them is the feafon of repofe. The luciole 
emit light at pleafure from every point of their bellies, which proves, 
that they can move all the parts of their vifcera independently of 
each other. They can alfo render their phofphorefcence more or 
iefs vived, and continue it as long as they pleafe. , . , , 

The faculty of fparkling does not ceafe on theiA" bellies beings' 
torn, or opened by an incifion'. Carradori faW part of the belly of 
6ne feparated from the reft of the body, the light of which was al- 
moft extinguifhed, grow luminoits all of a fuddqn for fome feconds, 
;md afterwards become gradually extind^. He fometimes faw a 
like portion, which had been feparated, pafs fuddenly from the moft 
trilUant ftate to that of total darknefs, and afterwards refume its^ 
former bnghtnefs. Carradori^ afcribes this phenomenon to a re7' 
xnainder otirratibility, or a ftin^ulus produced by the ait*, whichj^ 
appears the more probable, as a noechanical irritation produced the 
iame effe&. 

A flight compreflion deprives the luciole ©f their power otcedf^ 
ing to mine. The author is inclined to believe that the movement 
by which they conceal their light, is executed by drawing back theit* 
phofphoric fiibftance into a particular membrane' or tunic. Her 
fjiippofes alfo that the fparkling confifts in a trembling or ofcillation 
of die phofphoric mafs. He is of opinion that there is no emana- 
tion of a, phofphoric fubftance, and that the whole phenomenon 
takes place in die interior part of the luminous vifcera. When the 
fhining is at its greateft degree of height, it is fo ftrong that a per- 
ibn may by it cdilj diftinguifh the hours on the fmalleft watch, and 
the lettets of any type whatever. 

The phofphoric part pf die luciole does not extend farther thaa 
to the extreme rings of the belly. It is there enclofed in a coveringi 
eoropofed of tmo portions of membra^es^ oaq of which forms the' 
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«pper» and^die other the Icn^r part of the boUy, and which are join* 
cd together. Behind this receptacle is placed the phofpKorus, which 
refembles a pafte, having the finell of garlic, and very little tafte. 
The phoiphofedc matter ifliies from a fort of hag c^ the fiighteft 
preflure ; when {queezed out this matter lofes its fplendopr in a 
few hbursy and is converted into a white dry fubflance. A portion 
of the phof|dioric belly put into oil, {hone only with feebly light* 
and was fbon extinguilhed. In water» a like portion fhone with the 
fame vivacity as in the air, and for a much longer t^me. The au- 
thor thence concludes that the phofphorefcence of the luciok is not 
th^ effe^ of flow inSammation, nor of the fixation o! azotic gaz 
SLS Ooettling thinks, as the oil in which they fhine does not contain 
a fingle air-buhble : befides, the phofphorus of thefe infedts fhines in 
a barometrical vacuum. The obfervation made by Fofter, that 
the hiciole diffufbd a more vivid light in oxygen gaz than in atmos- 
pheric air, does not, according to Casradon, depend upon a com- 
boftion more animated by the infpiration of diis gaz, but on the an* 
imal$ feeling themfelves, while in that gaz, in a better condition* 
** Whence then arifes," fays tJie author, **^the phofphoric light of 
the luciole ? I am of opinion,." adds he, " that the light is peculiar 
and innate in thefe infe6te, as feveral other produdions are peculiar 
to other animals. As fome animals have the faculty of accumu- 
lating the electric fluid, and of keeping it condenfed in particular 
organs, to diflfufe it afterwards at pleafure, there may be other ani- 
mals endowed with the faculty of keeping in a condenfed ftate the 
fiaid which ccmftitutes light. It is poilible that by a peculiar or- 
ganization they may haVe the power of extrafting the light which 
enters into the compofition of their food, and of tranfmitting\it to 
therefervoir deftined for that purpofe, which they have in the abdoM 
men. It is not even impoflible that they may have the power to 
eitradt from the atmofpheric air the luminous Huid ; as other ani- 
xeisih have the power of cxtra^ing from the fame air, by a chemical 
procefs, the fluid of heat." 

Carradori difcovered that the phofphorefcence of the luciole is a 
property independent of the life of thefe animals, and that it is 
chiefly owing to the foft ftatc of the phofphoric fubftance. Its light 
isfufpiended by drying, and it is again revived by foftening it in 
water ; ~i)Ut only after a certain time of deficcation. Reaumur, 
Beccaria, and Spallanzani obferved the fame thing in regard to tlic 
pholades and the madufa. 

By plunging the luciole alternately into Imkewarm and cold water, 
they Ihine wiOi vivacity in the former, but their light becomes ex- 
thsA in the latter; which, according to the author, depends on the 
alternate agreeable and difagreeable fenfation which they experi- 
ence. In warm water their light difappears gradually. Dr. Carra* 
dori tried on the luciole and their phofphorus the action of different 
faline an4 fpirituous liquors, in which they exhibited the fame ap- 
pearances as other phofphoric animals. Thefe laft experiments prove 
that the phofphoric matter of the luciole is only foluble in water. 
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'4f Natural ITt^orj of the tjlrtci. 

' NA'tURAL HISTORY OF THE OSTRICH'. 

ExtraSedfrom an EngVtJb Publication. 

BESIDES the ufe of their feathers, the oftriches, In their dew 
medic ftate, are faid to be mounted, and rode upon, in the 
fame manner as borfel jP/rm/W, an Egyptian prince of the diird 
century, ufed, them for diat purpofe ;* and, in later times, Moore 
afTures us, that, at Ivar in Africa^ he faw a man travelling upon an 
oftrich.f Adanfon aflerts, that, at the fadory of Podore^ he had him- 
felf two oftriches, that, although young,^ ran fafter than arace horfe» 
with two negroes on their backs. But,' although thefe birds may 
be fo tamed, that, like cattle, they will fuffer themfelves to be driven 
in flocks, to and from their ftalls, and even to be mounted, like 
horfes ; yet there is reafon to apprehend, from their invincible 
ftupidityi that they can ncrver be learned to obey' tte hand of the 
rider, to comprehend the meaning of his commands, or to fubmit 
to his will. For it appears, by AdanfotCs narrative, that the oftrich- 
es at Podore^ though they did not run to^ a great diftance, fcain- 
pcred feveral times around the village ; and, that they could only 
be ftopped by barricading the pafTage. From this .mtradlable difti^ 
pofttion, there is reafon to apprehend, that man will never be able 
to avail himfelf of the ftrength and fwiftnefs of the oftrich, as he 
has availed himfelf of thofe qualities of the horfe. 

The voracioufnefs of this bird far exceeds that of any animal 
whatever ; for it will devour, and that with equal greedinefs, every 
thing that it meets with ; ftones, wood, brafs, iron, or leather, as 
readily, as it veill grain and fruit, which, in its native wilds, are 
probably its principal food. J Thofe difledled by Warren and Ramhf 
had their ftomachs fo crammed with thefe heterogeneous fubftances, 
that they were aftonifhed, that thefe animals were able to digcft 
fuch a mafs. The faft is, notwithftanding the marvellous accounts 
of this bird's digeftive powers, that iron and other hard ; fubftances 
pafs through it, without undergoing a greater change by the adtion 
of its ftomach, than they are known from experience to undergo m 
pafting through the ftomach and inteftines of the common hen or 
turkey. Whether by trituration, or by means of acid, it is . not> 
perjiaps, yet fully afcertalned ; but it is a well eftabliftied fadb, that 
att metals lofe fomewhat of their weight, when expofed to the aflion 
c£ the ftomach of birds. 

The caufe of the infatiable voracity of tile oftrich is the largenefs 
of its ftomachs, and the neceffity it is linder of filling them : Its 
fwallowing indifcriminately whatever comes in its way, arifes from 
its want of tafte and fmell. The tongue and mouth are coverei 
with a foft cartilaginous fubftance, which renders them infenfible to 
the particles of any body that is applied to them. So obtufe and 
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JhH is its ienfe dFfinelly that this bird will- devour what is perfeiEdj 
poifonous. Valttfhieri faw one, that had died from having fwallow- 
«d a )arge quantity of quicklinae.* 

The oflrich is fcarcely lefs a debauchee than a glutton ; fott- he is 
laid to be cxoeffively addi<5led to venery. He obierves, Jxowever, a 
Arid connubial fidelity to his female ;f a circumfiance, which is 
contrary to the ufage of moft of the heavy birds. The feafon, at 
which oftri^hes lay, varies with the temperature of climate. Thofe 
x>n the north fide of the line, begin about the firft of July ; while 
fuch as inhabit the fouth of Africay defer it till the latter end of De^ 
member. Clin^mte and fituation have alfb a great influence on theu- 
xnanner of incubation. In the torrid zone, the oftrich is contented 
with depoiiting her eggs in a mafs of fand, carelefsly fcraped to«. 
getber with her feet. There they are fufficiently heated by the 
'ffrarmth of the fun ; and need the incubation of the female, only 
for a little during the nighuj But although the pftricb b^ buf 
little engaged in hatching her eggs, flie difplays, by continually 
watching for the prefervation of her nafcent progeny, all the folick 
tude of a tender mother. There is a method of catching theni, 
founded upon their parental affedion, which confifts in plantingf, 
around the neft, a number of (harp pales, upon which the ^en[iaie 
ftabs herfelf, in her hafte to return to l>er eggs.} In proportion to 
the coldnefs of ilje climate, the oftrich hatches with more affiduity^ 
and it is only in the warm regions, where there is no 4^nger of hg- 
«ggs being chilled, that fhe leaves them by dj^y ; a circumftance, 
from which fhe very early incurred the reproach of being deflitute 
ofaffedion. So far is this from being true, that fhe continually 
watches for their prefervation, fo long as they remain in a helplefs 
fiate, which is longer or fhorter, according to the climate. Neither 
the fize of the eggs of thefe birds, nor the time neceflary for hatch- 
ing them> nor the number of their young, are exadly afcertainecj. 
The mofl probable accounts fay, that they produce twice or thrice 
in the year, each brood containing ten or twelve young. Willough" 
hy II afligns them no lefs than fifty eggs in ^ year ; a nun^ber, which, 
at the weight of fifteen pounds each, would make the bird producie 
/even hundred and fifty pounds weight of eggs ; too ipuch, furely, 
for an animal weighing only eighty pounds, fl 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PELICAN. 

From an EngU/h Puilicatwn. 

THE feUean is by far the largeft bird of this genus ; and is even 
fuppofed to exceed, in fize, the fwan, and albatrofs : But 
^otwithflanding its fize, the pelican fupports itfelf eafiljr upott the 
air, and darts with great rapidity upon its prey ; being funuifaed 
with fuch enormous wings, that, when thefe are extended^ the 
breadth of the bird is from ten to twelve feet. It feeds, like the 
Cormorant, upon fiih, which it catches by diving : Like that bird, 
too, it is univerfally fpread over all the wanh latitudes, of both the 
Old and the New continent. In fome places, however, pelicans aie 
more numerous, than others ; for travellers affert, that the lakes of 
^udea and Egypt^ and the rivers Nik and Sttymonf when viewed 
from the mountains, appear white, with the va^ flocks of thefe birds 
that continually cover their furface.* 

They are feen iffuing forth to the tradls where the fifh abound, 
<very morning, when they continue riling up into the air, and 
vdiviog into the water, by turns, till they have filled the large bag- 
finder their chin. After they have thus coUedled a fufficient ftone 
©f provifion^ they retire to the cliff of fome neighboiiring rdck, tiU 
it be digefted. There they remain, numbering in a profound a- 
pathy ; till roufed, in the evening, by the calls of tlicir voracious 
iappetite, they again refume their labours.f 

As in the other birds of this genus, the four toes of the pelican 
are all directed forward, and completely palmated ; the legs and 
back are of a pale red, varying according to the age of the bird* 
The latter is of the endimous length of eighteen^ inches ; is diick 
at the bafe, but tapers off towards the point, where it terminates in 
a hook. The under mandible confifts of two flexfble branches, tt>' 
each of which are attached the fides c^f that large bag, whidi ex- 
tends from the point of the bill to the throat. This bag, when 
empty, the bird has a power of contrading into a fmall fize, under 
the lower chop ; when extended, however, it is capable of contain- 
ing above ten quarts of water, and will admit a man's leg.f This 
extraordinary pouch confifts of a ikin, covered with a fhort downy 
fmooth and foft, like filk. 

This bag of the pelican may be confidered as its crop ; for it 
ferves all the purpofes of that inteftine in other birds : In them, it 
is placed at the bottom ; but, in this bird, at the top of the gullet, 
where, haying lefs warmth to aid digeftion, the food is carried to 
the young in a more frefli and found ftate. In difgorging the food « 
for her family, the mother prefles the bottom of her f^ck upon her 
breaft, and thus difcharges its contents ; hence the abfurd fable of 
her opening her breaft, and feeding her young with her blooda|| 

* Belon de naL a*o.pag» 153. 
^ Vide Lahat et Dutertre. ;^ jidanfon*s voy. to Senegal^ p. I3g, 
J Belong Cefner, j] Shawns travelu 
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Nothing can exceed the torpid and indolent habits of thefe birds* 
but their gluttony ; it is only the powerful ftimulation of hunger, 
that will induce them to change their fituation, or afcend into the 
air. They mufty however, fly or ftarve ; and when once they ftir 
Abroad, they will devour, at a iingle meal, as many fifh as Would 
iatisfy fix men. They commit prodigious devaflation, both upon 
the frelh water and the fea ; and will (wallow a fifli of eight jpoundu 
weight. So great is their voracity, that, on a failure of fifn^ tfaer 
will devour rats, and other fmall quadrupeds.* v 

The indolent habits of the pelican, chara^erize every part of its 
economy. After its evening labours are ovei:, as if ipent with thd 
fatigues of the day^ it retires to a tree near the fliore, on which it 
lurches all night, and often a great part of the following day, in 
difmal folemnity, and apparently half aileep. The invincible la«i. 
neis of thefem^Cy allows her to make no preparation for incubatioik, 
or for the protedion of her young, when excluded. She drops hor 
eggs upon the bare ground, to me number of five or fix, without 
feeming to have any choice in the place where they are laid. Her 
attachment to the place, and affedion for her young, iafpire her 
with no courage in defending her offspring : She tamely fits and 
fuffers her eggs to be taken from under her ; or, now and then, 
ventures to peck, or cry out, when a perfon offers to beat her away.^ 

The yoimg, when excluded, are fed with the fifh that have beea 
for fome time, macerated in her bag. They are eafily tamed ; and, 
whatever food be given them, they always ^rft commit it to the 
bag, and afterwards fwallow it at their leifure. They are bodi 
ufdefs and difagreeable domeftics ; for their gluttony is infatiabl^ 
and their flefh is fo unfavory, as to be rejedted and defpifed by the 
lavages. Great numbers are killed, indeed, by the natives otjimeA-^ 
tOf for the fake of their bags, which they convert into purfcs, and 
tobacco pouches. When carefully prepared, that membrane be- 
comes as foft, as filk ; and is, fometimes, embroidered by the Spantfh 
ladies for work bags. In Egyp^ the failors ufe it, while ftill attached 
CO the two nnder chaps, for holding water, or baling their boats. j: 
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ON BIOGRAHiY. 

^ A LL hiftory, civil, military, and ecclefiaftical, is, in on^ (enf^, 

jCjl biography : for it is a narration of the conduft and ads of 
men. Biography, nowever, in the more ftridl and confined fenfe of 
the word, 1^ many advantages above sdl other hiftory. In genera} 
biftory the conduft of individaak is portrayed as it were abftraded- 
ly, and without conftandy bringing forward the individuals them-^ 
lelves ; the conduct of nations is defcribed oftentimes without it's 
i>eing referred to one prefiding mind, and, in great events, too fre- 
quently we do not preferve a fenfe of individuality of adion. 

Thus the reader perufes the pages of hiftory without intereft ; he 
plates not himfelf in the fituation of him whofe actions are thus ab- 
ftradedly recorded ; he is not agitated by his fears, or animated by 
liis hopes ; he is not now tortured by fufpenfe, now exulting iiJ»trt« 
ixmph ; he admires the <:oi3idu/a of the individual, without fympa- 
thizing with the man. 

But biography brings forward a charafter, delineates his condu^, 
defcribes his circumftances, fhows him in moments of defpondency^ 
and in feafons of cheerful hope, now fketching his plans, and now 
in the ardour of execution ; we place ourfelves in his condition, w^e 
feel all his agitations, and, for the moment, we become what the in- 
dividual whofe life we are perufing t^^as. jHence the fuperiour 
power and charm d biography. 

Concerning the competency of writers of biography to the tafk 
they undertake, it may perhaps be affirmed with trurb» that no mah 
can poffibly furnilh the complete life of any other perfon, and that 
each^ individual alone is competent to become his own biographer^ 
You demand the hiftory of the life of a human being ? Such a hii^ 
tory ought to fumifh an account of his adHons, his motives^ and his 
' means. It fhould portray his difpofitions, his principles, and thb 
way in which they were formed. Who can fupply the information 
neceffary for fuch a tafk ? None, except the individual himfelf, per- 
. haps not even he. Imperfedion is written upon every work of 
man ; and no man ever yet wrote the life of any other perfon widi 
any tolerable degree of exadtnefs. What hav^ the beft biographers 
fhown us ? They have detailed a few events, they • bave narrated 
certain aSions, but they have not given us the hiftory of the man. 
They have not fhown us the yet unformed mind, they have n(5t 
'traced the operation of it's firft inftrudion, they have net ftated the 
influence of it's early impreftions, they have not defcribed the ema« 
tions of the heart, the birth day of intelled, the maturity of genius, 
the charm of literature, the force of habit, the imperioufnefs of cir*- 
cumftances ; they have not expofed the myfterious links of that 
chain, which conneAs the parts of huznaa condu6i| and binds to* 
gether the deftiai^s of life. 
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What would we not give for the ctttSt hiftory of one inteltifif^t 
being ? What difficulties would it not folve, what doubts would it 
not didipate ! Liberty, neceffity, yirtue, yice, we fhould then com* 
prehend your meaning, and lay you at reft for ever ! But let not 
man demand what heaven has forbidden, let us be contented with : 
<Hir condition, and feek not to leave our (bition and f rufh into the 
ikies.' 

The mod complete pieces of biography, and tlie mod inftrudtive' 
which modem times have fumifhed, are thofe which have been 
given to us by ^e individuals whofe lives they portray. RouiTeau'^ 
^nd Franklin's are, in this clafs, entitled to diflinguifhed eminence ;. 
and Gibbon's is not unworthy of praiie. The next in the order oiF 
excellence are thofe which, though .not written by the individuals 
themfelves, are taken from their communications, and funufhed by 
thofe who had great opportunities of perfonal and intimate inter- 
courfe. Such are Bofwell's life c£ Johnfon, and Johnfon's life of 
Savage. The next fpecies of biograghy which claims our attention 
is that, which, though notcolledted from intimate or perfonal know* 
ledge of the individual, is neverthelefs colleded from contemporary . 
writers with infinite labour and care, and delivered to us in all the 
plenitude of variety and the circumllantiality of detaiL Of this 
clafs of Jortin's life of Erafmus." 

This department of our volume we (hall devote* to details illuC* 
trating the formation of mind, the pro^refs of intelledl, the conftrud- 
ion of charafter, the acquirement or talent, and the exertion of 
genius. Our fketches will fometimes be incomplete^ representing 
only a rough outline or a fhort iedlion ; and fometimes will afford 
a more full exhibition. A miniature reprefentation of a finifhed 
edifice will give more pleafure'and inftrudtion, and exhibit a more 
attraAive model for imitation, than the extenfive fcaffolding of an 
imperfedt building. There can be no improvement in reading the 
dry chronology of common events ; but the movements of mind, 
the cultivation of abilities, the means of intelle<5tual attainments and 
the caufes of fuccefs induce emulation, encourage hope, and invite 
the paths of merit. Our Biography will be male and female ; we 
humbly hope the Female Sex will conftitute a part of our readers ; 
for them literary entertainment will be provided as well as for 
Gentlemen. 


CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

*' From Macedonians madman to the Swede" 

PON this line Dr. Warton in his edition of Pope's WorH 
wrote the following Note : 
" He (Pope) has fallen into the common cant about Alexander 
the Great. Think of the fcene in Darius*s tent j of the foundation 
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of the city of Alexandriaf and- the extent of its commerce*; of t!^e 
lAany colonies he eftablifhed ; of his refofing to treat tlie Perfiaas 
as ilaves ; of the grief exprefTed by the PeHians at his death $ of the 
ejicouragement he £av« to arts* both nfefnl and ekgant ; an^E^hia 
affiftance to AriftoUe his roafter, in making experiments and pro- 
lAoting fcience : the encomiums beftowed on him by two fuch 
judges of men as Bacon and Montefquieu, outweigh the cenfhres 
of Boileau and Pope. Charles XII. deferved not to be joined with 
htm : Charles XII. tore out the leaf in which Boileau had cellared' 
Alexander. Robertfon, m his diiqurfitions on India, has given a 
foe and ccanprehenfive view of the very grand defign which Alex- 
ander had formed to annex that extenfive and opulent country to 
his empire. Section i. appencfix.'* To confider Alexander merely 
as a conquerpr, is to contemplate him only in his fubordinate char- 
si£len The extent of his views, and the comprehenfion <A his mind» 
were truly wonderful, and fufficient to place him with the firft of 
human intelligences. The rapidity and the efFed, with which he 
accompKftied his great dcfigns, were the juft refuhs of that wifdoia 
with which he concerted them. What he achieved was only the 
means, of a greater end, and formed nothing more than a part of 
,ohc magnificent plan, the full developement of which was prevent- 
en by his death. The eyes, therefore^ which are confined to his 
e^tploits in the field, take in a fmaS portbn only of the range of his 
ipind ; and may be fo far deceived, as to fancy this great inftru- 
ment of providence on the degraded level of a tartar ravager. Bayle 
ftems to have formed a juft idea of the iUuflrious Macedonian ; but 
ihey, who are defirous of viewing a more perfea delineation of him, 
liiuft have recourfe to tAe " Voyage of Nearchus," lately publiihed 
by the learned and able mafter of Weftininfter fchool. In this 
work, the claffic reader will find a truer refemblance of the fon o£ 
Philip, than is given by any modem writer ; and will, at the fame 
time, be gratified with the difplay of much accurate eru^on ixt 
the vehicle of clear and vigorous compofitfon. 


Account of COPERNICUS the Discoverer of the SOLAR 

SYSTEM. 

ExtraBedfrom Wraxaffs Memoirs* 

WHATEVER may be its political fate, the name of Thorn 
will always recal to the mind a man, whofe deep refearches 
afcertained the principle only furmifed by antiquity, upon which 
jicfts the Newtonian fyftera of philofophy. Nicholas Copernicus, or 
Kopemic, has immortalized the place of his birth and refidenc^ 
Every particular relative to him excites curiofity \ and after vifiting 
l)is houfc as well as his tomb, I endeavoured to obtain fome infor- 
wation concerning his family. It i« jot a little remarkable, that 
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* fo fubfime a diFcovery fhould have originated in a j)art of Europe 
the moft obfcure, and hardly civilized, while it efcaped the finer 
genius <rf Italy and of France. Though a part of the building has 
been'deftroyed by fire, the chamber is ftill religioufly preferved in 
which Copernicus was born. His remains are buried under a flat 
ftone, in one of the fide aiflcs of the moft ancient church of Thorn. 
Above is ereded a fmall monument, on which is painted a half- 
length portrait of him. The face is that of a man declined in years, 
pale and thin 5 but there is in the expreflion of the countenance 
ibmething which pleafes, and conveys the idea of intelligence. His 
hair and eyes are black, his hands joined in prayer^ and he is habited 
in the drefs of a prieft. Before him is a crucifix, at his foot a ikuU, 
smd behind appear a globe and compafs. He died in 1543 ; and» 
when expiring, is (aid to have confeffed himfelf» as long and uniform 
tradition reports, in the fc^owing Latin verf«, which are infcribed 
Oft the monument. They dcmonftrate that when near his diflblu- 
tion, all cares or enquiries, except thofe of a religious natiu^^ h«^ 

'ceafed to affed or agitate him. 

^** Non parem PauK gratiam Tequiro> 
Vetiiam Petri neque pofco ; fed quam 
In crucis ligno dederat latroni^ 
Sedulus oro.*' 

** Monfieur Luther de Geret, couniellor of th«L fenate of Thorn, 
furnifhed me with fome information relative to the illuftrious perfon 
in queftion ; and as fo little is ascertained of his origin or family, it 
merits to be preferved. " The fatlier of Kopernic was a ftranger, 
from what part of Europe is totally unknown. He fettled here as 
a merchant, and the archives of th6 city prove that he obtained the 
freedom of Thorn in 1462. It icems .clear that he muft have been 
in opulent circumftances, and of confideration ; not only from the 
liberal education which he beftbwed upon his fon, but from the rank 
of his wife. She was fifter of Luca Watzelrode, bifiiop of Ermeland, 
a prelate de(cended from one of the moft illuftrious families of Polifh 
Pruflia. The name of the father, as well as of the fon, was Nichol- 
as. To the patronage of his maternal uncle, the great Copernicus 
was indebted for his ecclefiaftical promotions ^ being made a pre- 
bend of the church of St. John at Thorn, and a canon «f the church 
of Frawemberg in the diocefe of Ermeland. Of his private life wc 
know little. He did not refide here altogether, nor did he die here 5 
his body having been brought to Thorn for fepulture from Erme- 
land, where he expired. A dyfentery, accompanied with a partial 
palfy, produced his death. In his charadter, as well as in all his 
deportment, he was modeft, difiident, and religious. It is not either 
known or believed that hp left behind him any natural children. But 
the family continued to refide here, as appears by a manufcript 
chronicle ftill exifting, in which it is meutioa&d> that ^ On the iitk 
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of Aiiguft, 1 60 1, died Martin Kopernic, barber, of the kindred afk J 
pofterity of Nicholas Kopernic ; a young man unmarried and. 
wealthy, of an apople^ic fit, at his garden in the fuburbs.* In hitf 
perfon we apprehend the name to have become to^^y extinft/' 


LORD COKE, 


WHEN 'he waJ made Serjeant, took for liis motto, Let: ejl fu-» 
tlffima Caffis : — Law is the fafeft helmet.*' 

" Five forts of perfons," fays Fuller, " this great man ufed to forc- 
defign to mifery and po'^erty : ** chymifts, monopolizers, concealers, 
promoters^ and rythming poetSi For three things he faid he would 
give God folemn thanks :-— that he never gave his body to phyfic 
nor his heart to ^cruelty, nor his hand to corruption. In three 
things he much slpplauded his own fuccefs ; in his fair fortune with 
his wife, in his happy ftudy of the Law, and in his free coming bj 
all his' preferment nee prece nee pfetiof neither begging nor bribging 
for preferment. He conftantly had prayers faia in his own houfe, 
and charitably relieved the poor with his conftant alms. The 
foundation of Sutton's Hofpital (the Charter-Houfe) (when indeed 
but a foundation) had been ruined before it was raifsd, and crulhed 
by fome courtiers in the hatching thereof^ had not his great care 
preferved the fame.*' 

On receiving from Lord Bacoii, as a prefent, his celebrated 
Treatife " De Inftaurdttone ScUntiarum," he wrote on a blank leaf, 
znalignantjy enough, this diftich : . 

Inilaurare paras veterum documenta fophorum, 
Inftaura leges juHitiamque prius. 

You with a vain and ardent zeal explore 
The old philofophers' abftrufer lore. 
Juftice and law your notice better claim, 
Knowledge of them infure you fairer fame4 
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DESCARTES- 

THIS great Philofopher, who was one of the profoundeft 
thinkers the world/ ever knew, ufed to lie in bed fixteen hours 
every day with the curtains drawn and the windows fhut. He 
'imagined, tliat in that eafy and undifturbed fituation he had morq 
command over his mind than when it was interrupted by external 
objedts. Defcartes in very early life ferved as a volunteer in the 
aimy at the fiege of Rochelle, and in Holland under Prince Maurice- 
He was in garrifon at Breda, when Bleerman propofed his celebra- 
ted mathematical problem. He gave the folution of it, and re- 
turned, to Paris, where he continued his ftudies in mathematics and 
IQH^ral philof<»phy* The pluloibphy of Ariftotlc bemg then tbe 


fibfloibphy in vogue in France, Defcartes, -who was diflatisfied with 
it, and who intended to attack it, retired to Amfterdam, to avoid 
any perfecution he might fufFer in his own country for not iUcrific* 
ing to the old and long-revered idol of Peripateticifm. 

Count D'Avaux offered Defcaftes a peiiioni which he refufed^ 
telling this great Negociator, after returning thanks for his gene* 
rous offer, ♦* The public alone fliould pay what I do for the public.'* 
His biographer fays, that Defcartes became rich by diminifhing his 
lexpences, and that whilft he remained in Holland, he always wore 
a plain fuit of black cloth. « At his table,", adds he, " in imita* 
tion of the good-natured Plutarch, he always preferred fruits and 
vegetables to the bleeding flefh of animals. His afternoons were 
ipcnt in the converfation of his friends, and in the cultivation <tf a 
fmall garden, when the weather permitted^ After having in the 
morning,'* adds he, ** fettled the place of a plant, in the evening 
iie would amufe himielf with watering a flower." His health was 
naturally delicate, and he took care of it, without being enflaved by 
that care. " Though," fays he in one of his letters, " I have not 
been able to find out a method of preferving life, yet I have arrived 
at one point of no Icfs confequence, and that is, not to be afraid of 
death." Defcartes, who was naturally of a warm and lively dil- 
pofition, took great pains to command his temper, and ufed to fay, 
that to the controul under which he had been able to bring his 
pailions by early and continual attention to the regulation of them^ 
lie was indebted for that ferenity and tranquillity of mind whicli 
contributed £o greatly to his happinefs. Defcartes' favourite de- 
vice was, ** Bene qui latuit^ bene vlxit ;" and he ufed to fay per- 
petually, ** I value my independence at fo high a rate, that all the 
Sovereigns in tjie world cannot purchafe it from me." Yet fo 
difficult it is even for Philofophers not to be flattered by the atten* 
tion of Princes, that Defcartes was prevailed on by the folicitations 
of Chriftina Queen of Sweden, at an advanced age, and in very 
delicate health, to tranfport himfelf to the rude* climate of Stocks 
holm, to become the preceptor of that fmglar Princefs. His refi- 
dence in that cold country, joined to bis being obliged to attend th* 
Princefs every morning in her library, even in the winter, at five 
«^clock, to give her leflons, undermined a health too precious to b^ 
waifled upon a vain and capricious woman. He was foon feized 
witli an inflammatory fever, in confequence of this change in his 
',» 111 III 

* This appears the more extraordinary ^ as Defcartes had written to M, 
Chanuty the French Ambaffador at the Court of Sweden^ (who was the 
negociator between Chriftina and the Philofopher) in the following terms : 
** A manf^ fays he^ ** born in the Gardens of Touraine^ and fettled in a 
eountry (that of Holland) where there is indeed lefs honey ^ yet more miH, 
than in the Land of Promife^ cannot eafily bring himfelf to quit that country ^ 
i^go atui live in one iah^ited by bears, and furrounded with roch and u:e$** 
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nunner of Bving, and became delirioas; exclaiming in that fttna« 
tion, when the JPhyficians propofed to let him bloody ** MeJJieurs^ 
epargne% le fang Franqais, je vous en fupplie,^* Defcartes is defcribed 
by one who kiew him, as a man of fmall ftatm*e, rather of a dark 
complexion, with a countenance of continual ferenity, and a very 
pleafmg tone of voice. He was extremely liberal, an excellent 
friend and a kind matter, and fo little fenfible to refentmenrs, that 
he ufed t6 fay, ** When any perfbn does me an injury, I endeavour 
to elevate my mind fo high, that the injury cannot reach it*'* 
Defcartes, like many other ingenious men, had applied himfelf a- 
little to the ftudy of medicine, and like many other ingenious men 
who do not make a regular profeffion of an art fo complicated and 
fo highly ufeful to mankind, and which depends fo much upon ex- 
perience and obfervation, occafionally fell into grofs errors. The 
ilomach he ufed to compare to the refervoir of a corn-mill, which if 
not continually fupplied with frefh aliment, is deftroyed by the tri- 
tiiration of its ©wn mufcles. He was therefore, in order to prevent 
this fuppofed mifchief, continually mailicating fome light and in- 
xmtritious fubflance. 

That fublime genius and excellent man Pafcal, in fpeaking of the 
philofophy of Defcartes, fays, I can "never forgive Defcartes ; he 
was very anxious throughout the whoJe of his philofophy to do 
without a Firft Caufe ; yet," adds he, " he could not prevent him- 
felf from giving it a gentle Hllip, in order to put the world in move- 
inent, and there he leaves it." Father Paulian, an Ex-Jefuit of 
Avignon, wrote a book entitled " La Paix entre Defcartes et New- 
ton," but like moft other negociators who are not in the fecret of 
thofe for whom they negociate, and more efpecially when they are 
not commiflioned by themi by no means carries his kind intentions 
into execution. 


GROTIUS. 

THIS great civilian and this general fcholar is thus det 
cribed by Auberi du Maurier, who was intimately acquaint- 
ed with him : 

*< Grotius was a very good poet in the . Greek and in the Latirt 
languages, and knew pere<ftly well all the dead and living languag- 
es. He was, befides, a profound lawyer, and a moft excellent hifto- 
rian. He had read all the. good books that had ever been gublifh- 
cd J and what is aftonifhing, his memory was fo ftrong, that every 
thing which he had once read, was ever prefent to it, without for- 
getting the moft trifling circumftance. It has been often remark- 
ed, that perfons of great memories have not always been perfons of 
good and of found judgment. But Grotius was extremely judicious, 
both, in his »writings and in his converfation. I have often," adds 
Du Maurier, " feen this great man juft caft his eye upon a page of a 
buge folio volume and iuftautaneoully become acquainted with the 
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contents <rf It. He afed to take for his mottd. Mora rmi, to put Mm- 
felf in continual remembrance that he fliould ufefully employ that 
time which was flying away with extreme rapidity, 

" Grotius was bom at Delft iu Holland ; was a tall, flrong, and* 
a well-made man, and liad a very agreeabk countenance. With 
all thefe excellencies of body his mind was ftill as excellent. He 
was a man of opennefs, of veracity, and of honour, andfo.perfeftly 
virtuous, that throughout hh whole life, he made a point of avoid* 
ing and of deferting men of bad character, but of feeking the ac- 
quaintance of men ©f worth, and perfons diftinguifhed by talents, 
nqt only of his own country, but of all Europe, with whom he kept 
up an epiftolary correfpondence." 

Grotius efcaped from the caftle of Louveftein, where he had been 
confined on account -of his connexion with the illuftrious and un- 
fortunate Bamevelt, by the addrefs of his wife. She was permitted 
to fend him books, and lie fent them in a trunk large enough to 
hold her hufband. She made a pretence to vifit him, and ftayed 
in the fortrefs till her hufband was out of the reach of his perfecu- 
tors. 

Grotius took refuge in France, and was accufed by fome of hw 
countrymen of intending to change his religion and become ^ a 
Catholici « Alas," replied he to one of his friends who had writ* 
ten to him on tRe fubjeft, «* whatever advantage there may be to 
quit a weaker party that oppreffes me, to go over to a ftronger one 
that would receive me with open arms, I truft that I fhall never 1>e 
tempted to do fo. And fmce," added he, « I have had courage 
enough to bear up under imprifonment, I truft that I fhall not be 
in want of it to enable me to fupport poverty and banifhment/* 

Louis XIII. gave Grotius a very confiderable penfion. He was, 
however, no favourite with his Minifter, Cardinal de Richelieu^ 
whom it is faid he did not fufficiently flatter for his literary talents, 
and the penfion was foon flopped. Grotius, however, met with a 
protedfcrefs iii Chriflina, Queen of Sweden, who made him her Am- 
baffador at Paris. Here again he was harrafTed by Richelieu, who 
was angry with him for not giving him that precedence as a Prince 
of the Church, to which Grotius thought himfelf entitled as a rep- 
tefcntative of a crowned head. This dignity, however, was fo little 
?igreeable to a man of Grotius's great and good mind, that m a 
letter which he wrote to his father from Paris he tells him, " I am 
quite tired out with honours. A private and a quiet life alone has 
charms for*me, and I fhould be very happy if I were in a fituaUoa 
in which I could only employ myfelf upon works of piety, and work* 
that might be ufefUl to pofterity ." His celebrated work upon the 
Truth of the Chriftia^ Religion, has been tranflated into ^1 the lan- 

fuages of Europe, and into fome of thofe of the eaft. This grea^ 
cholar in early life compofed a Devotional Treatife in Flemim 
«erfe, foj: the vSq of Dutch failor^ that made voyages to the Eaft 
and Wefl Indies. 
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' His countrfmen} who had perTecuted him (b Tiolentlj In his Bfe* 
time, ftnick a medal in honour of him after his death, in which he 
is ftiled the " Oracle of Delft, the Phoenix of his Country.'* It may 
be feen.in the <^ Hifloire Medallique de la Hollande/' aiid verifies 
what Horace faid long ago* 

Unt enim fulgore fuo, qui prsegravat artet 
Infra (e pofitas : extin^s amabitur idem. 

The man whofe life wife Nature has defign'd 
To teach, to humanize, to fway his kind. 
Burns by his flame too vivid and too bright| 
And dazzles by excefs of fplendid light. 
Yet when the hero feeks the grave's fad {lat% 
The vain and changing people, wife too late. 
O'er his pale corpfe the jfruitlefs honours pourf 
' Their friend, their faviour, and their guide deplore } 
And each fad impotence of grief betray, 
To reallumine ];he Promethean da j-. 


LOPE DE VEGA. 

IT is faid in the Hiftory of the Life of this Writer, that no left 
than 1 800 Comedies, the production of his pen, have been ac- 
tually reprefented on the Spanilh flage. His Autos Sacramentalei 
(a kind of facred drama) exceed 400 ; befides which there is a Col- 
lection of his Poems of various kinds in 21 vols. 4to. 

It is alfo faid, in the Hiftory of his Life, that there was no public 
.fuccefs on which he did not compofe a panegyric ; no marriage of 
diftinCtion without an epithalamium of his writing, or child whof6 
nativity he did not celebrate ; not a prince died / on whom he did 
not write an elegy ; there was no faint for whom he did not pro- 
duce a hymn ; no public holiday that he did not ^diftinguifh ; no 
Etcrary diipute at which he did not affift either as fecretary or pre- 
fident. He faid of himfelf, that he wrote five (beets per day, which, 
reckoning by the time he lived, has been calculated to amount to 
133,225 fheets. He fometimes compofed a comedy in two days 
which it would have been difficult for another man to have even 
copied in the fame time. At Toledo he once wrote five comedies 
in fifteen days, reading them as he proceeded in a private houfe to 
Jofeph de Valdeviefo. 

Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, tliat a comedy being wanted 
for the Carnival at Madrid, Lope and he united to compofe one as 
faft as they could. — Lope took the firil a6t, and Montalvan the 
fecopd, which they wrote in two days ; and the third ad they divid- 
ed, taking eight flieets each. Montalvan, feeing that the other 
wrote fa&er than he could^ fays he rofe at two ia the Bioining an4 
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haring i!ninied his part at eleyen, he went to look for Lope, whom 
he foijcnd in the garden looking at an orange-tree that was frozen ; 
and on enquiring what progrefs he had made in the veries, Lope 
replied, " At five I began to write, and finifhed the comedy an 
hour ago ; fmce which I have breakfafted, written 150 other verfes, 
• and watered the garden, and am now pretty well tired.** He the« 
read to Montalvan the eight iheets and the 150 verfes. * 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

IN how different a manner do Princes appreciate the rticrit of 
their fervants !— -When that honour to human nature, Syr 
Thomas More, was beheaded by his cruel and ungrateful Sovereign, 
Charles the Fifth told Sir Thomas Ellyot, « If I had been mailer 
of fuch a fervant, of whofe doings ourfelves have had thefe many 
years no fmall experience, we would rather have loft the heft citie 
of our dominions tha© have loft fuch a worthie Counfellor." — Sir 
Thomas More, who well knew the difpofitipn of Henry the Eighth, 
faid one diay to his fon Mr. Roper, who had complimented him 
tipon feeing the King walk with his arm about his neck, " I thanke 
our Lorde, I find his Grace a very good lorde indeed, and I do bcr- 
lieve he doth as fingularly favour me as any fubjed within this 
realme. Howbeit, fon Roper, I may tell thee, I have no canfe to 
be proud thereof; for if my heade would winne him a caftle ia 
France, it fhould not fayle to go.'* 

Mr. Roper's life of his venerable father is one of the few pieces 
of genuine biography that we have in the language, and muft be 
perufed with great pleafiire by thofe who love ancient times, an- 
cient manners, and ancient virtues. Of Sir Thomas More's difin- 
tereftednefs and integrity in his ofiice of Chancellor, Mr. Roper 
gives this inftance : — ^That after the refipnation of it " he was not 
able fufficiently to finde meate, drink, fiieTl, apparel, and fuch other 
neceflary charges 5 and that after his debts payed he had not I 
know (his chaine excepted) in gold and filver left him the value of 
one hundred pounds." 

Mr. Roper thus defcribes Sir Thomas More. " He was a man 
t>f fingular worth and of a cleare unfpotted confcience, as witne/Teth 
Eraftnus, more pure and white than the whiteft fnow, and of fuch 
an angelical wit as England, he fayth, never had the like before 
nor never fhall again. Univerfally as well in the lawes of our 
realme (a ftudie in effedt able to occupy the whole lyfe of a man) 
as in all other fciences right well ftudied, he was ia his days accouat* 
ed a man worthie famous memory.- * 


»n§ Hue Je la Rochfo^ub. 

DUebE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. . 

THE Author of the celebrated Maxims was not a man of learn* 
ing, fays Segrais, but he was a man of extreme good fenfe, 
and had a pe'rfe^ knowledge of the world. "This/* adds he, 
** put him upon making reflecftions, and upon reducing into apho- 
rifms what he had been able to difcover in the heart of man, widi 
which he was moft intimately acquainted." M. de la Rochefou- 
cault was fo accurate in the compofition of his little book, that as 
he finifhed a Maxim, he ufed to fend it to his friends for their opin- 
ion upon it. Segrais fays, that fome of his Maxims were altered 
thirty times. Tlie Maxim, " that it (hews a wretched poverty of 
iiind to have but one fort of underftanding,** took its rife from Boil- 
cau and Racine, who were, extremely ignorant of every thing except 
poetry and literature. M. de la Rochefoucault," fays Segrais^ 
** would have made a better Governor for the Dauphin, Louis the 
Fourteenth's only fon, than the Duke of Montaufier ;" M. de la 
Rochefoucault being a man of great fweetnefs of temper, extremely 
infinuating in his addrefs, and exceedingly agreeable in converfation. " 
M. de la Rochefoucault could never belong to the French Academy. 
He could never procure courage enough to deliver to the Academy 
the fpeech that it was neceflary to make in order ta be admitted 
Into that body* 
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CARDINAL DE RETZ. 

HENAULT applies this paffage in Tacitus to this celebrated 
Demagogue : '' Non tam praemiis periculorum, quam ipfis 
pertculis, laetus pro certis et olim partis, nova ambigua ancipitia. 
malebat." The fagacious Richelieu early difcovered the difpofitioa 
of De Retz, and according to Segrais, though he was of an ancient 
«nd an illuftrious family, never mtended to give him a buiitiefs o£ 
-any value or confequence. In very early life De Retz wrote the 
** Hiftory of the Confpiracy of Fiefqui agsunft the Ariftocracy of 
Genoa,'' in which he took the part of the Confpirator. De Rets - 
ftcats by nature to have had all the qualities requilite to become a 
favourite with the people. Brave, generous, eloquent, full of re- 
iburces, and fettered by no principle, he dazzled the multitude of 
Paris, who feem ever to have been more taken with affeftions of eclat 
and of enterprize, than all the efforts of modeft and humble virtue* 
The Cardinal, on feeing otie day a carbine levelled at bim by 
fome one he did not know, had the prefence of mind to cry out, 
•* If your father. Sir, were now feeing what you were about !" This 
fpeech immediately difarmed the niry of the afTaiiln. De Retz 
feems nearly to have made an ample compenfation for the follies 
and irregularities of bi$ 7<mtb by the boneft confeiSon be oo^dci o^ 


^^e^ h;i his ^ilemoinu He 4ppe3x:!$ w tbeiin to h^ve been a loan ^ 
grfi^t t^nTiXSp and of good natuial difporitic^y perverted by vanity, 
aj:^dtlie defire of that diftindliony yrhicb» if not acquired bv honeft 
meansy di&races initead of dignifying tbpfe who are fo uniprtunate 
as to poir^ it. Had the Cardinal dnre^ed his great powers of min^ 
in endeavours to nnite* inftead of efforts t;o divide his iin^iappy and 
4iilradedcomitry» he would have endeared lun^elfqiod effedhially 
to his coQutrynaen, and would have deferved the praifes of poderity, 
by exhibiting an example th^ too rarely occurs^ of a politician lac> 
iificing l\is re&ntxnent to the good of the State. 

The Memoirs ^this celebrated Per^bnage written by himfelf, ar^ 
extrenie]ly fcanty and imperfed : ttiey give no account either of the 
«arly or of the latter part of his life. The Cardinal entrufted the 
manufcript to fome nuns of a consent near Comerci in Lorraine^ 
who garbled them. James the Second, however, told the laft Duke 
of Ormond, that he had feen a perfe& copy of them, which was 
lent to him by Madame Caumartin. Joli, his fecretary» defcribes 
hijn in his retreat 9t Comerci in no .very favourable maimer ; as 
idling away his time» or hu^iting, gP^S ^^ pnppet-fhows, now and 
then pretending to adminiiler j imice amongft his tenants, writing a 
page or two of his own life in folio, and fettling fome points in the 
genealogy of his family ; that of €k>ndi. The Cardinal's reply to 
Joli's remonftrances to him on this MneA was a curious one : *« I 
know all this as well as you dc^ but I don't think you will get any 
one elfe to believe what you lay of me." An opinion fo highly ad- 
vantageous to the Cardinal's talents and chamber bad gone out 
into the world, that the people of France could not bring them&ives 
to think ill of one who had been a very popular demagogue 
amongft them. On the day in which he was permitted to have an 
audience of Louis the Fourteenth at Veriailles, the court was ex- 
tremely full, and the higheil expedations were formed of the man- 
ners and appearance of the Cardinal : when however they iaw an 
hump-back'd, bow-legg'd, decrepid old man, who perhaps did not 
feel much elevated w^ his fituation, their expedations were fadly 
difappoihted ; and particularly fo, w:hen his Sofpt^ign merely faid 
to him, " Your Eminence is grown very grey fince I laft faw you.'* 
To this the Cardinal replied, " Any perfon, Sire, who has the miA 
fottune to be in difgrace with your Majedjy wiU very readily be- 
xome fo." 

St. Evremont has pveferved au anecdpte of tjhe Cardinal's nqbl^- 
nefs and liberality during his retreat at Coikierci. As he was riding 
outoniiorfe<*back, he was furrounded by fome.Spapifli fpldi^s that 
.werein^the neighbourhood. The officer .bqweyer» on being tfiid his 
name* ordered him to be releafed, and difmounting from his horfc, 
made an apology for the behaviour of <hi<-.foldiers. The Cardinal> 
.taking a valuable diamond ring from bis Jinger, ^t;Qfented it to ^e 
4)£5cer, laying, "Pray, Sir, at l^aft permit m^ to .r(?uderyour little 
4Kcut£ou not entirely v£die& to you.'* £|e JUu. i[e%usd tbe 
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Archbahopric of Paris, and procured in exchange for it the net 
Abbey of St. Denis. He lived long enough to pay all his debts^* 
and divert his time between Paris and St. Denis : at the latter place 
he died at a very advanced age, and in the ftrongeft fentiments of 
biety and devotion. He is occafionally mentioned in Madame de 
Sevigne's Letters, as a man of great talents for converfation, and 
inuch afilidled with the hcad-acfi. He had the honefly to iky of 
himfelf, " Mankind fuppofed me exbemely enterpriaiing and daujit- 
f efs when I was young, and I was much more fo thacf they could 
pofiibly imagine ;'' and this may be readily acknowledged, from an 
anfwer which he iliade to fome one who reproached him, when he 
was young, with o^ing a great deal of money. ** Why, man,*' re- 
Jilied he, " Cafefar, at my age, owed fix times as much as I do.** 
No one knew better hdW to manage and cajole the multitude than 
Cardinal de Retz did, yet he complains that they left him at the 
Angelus* bell to go to dinner. Okt of his maxims refpedling the 
iUTembling of that many-headed monfter fhould be diligently con- 
£dered both by the Leaders of Parties and by the Governors of 
Kingdoms : " ^utconque a/fembk le peubU^ V m^tt/-rWhoever bringt 
the people together, pu^s them in ^ ^ate of commotion*'' 


JOHN LOCKE. 

THIS great philofopher is hurried in the church-yard of'a fmalf 
village in £lfiex, called Oates. The infcription on his tomb« 
ftone that i» appended to the fide of the church, is nearly obliterated. 
An urn has been lately eredted to his memory in the gardens of Mrg. 
More's very elegant cottage near Wrington^ in Somerfetfhire, witk 
this infcription i 

« This Unl, 
♦ iacfed to the memory 

, of John Locke, 

a native of this village, 
was'prefented to Mrs. Hannah More 
by Mrs. Montague.' 


»> 


It is liiuch to be wilhed that the gratitude of a lady to her iti- 
ftrudlor fliould be imitated upon a larger fcale by a great nation 
trhofe envied fyftem of j^ovemment he analyfed with the fame ac- 
curacy and fagacity with which he unravelled the intricacies of the 
human intellect, and that it fhould honour his memory with a mag<* 
niHcent memorial in one of its public repoiitories of the illuArious 
deadit 

Mr. Locke's celebrated "Treatife on thie Reafbnablenefs of 
Chriftianity*' is well known. It is, perhaps, known only to few 
that he wrote fome letters to his pupil Lord Shaftefbury on the Evi- 
4^Qces of Chriftianity. They. ac« ftill isl MS« Two ^entkincv. 


^o liad perufed tfaeniy declared that they were written in (o aBfee 
ting a manner^ and with fuch an eameft defire to intereft the young 
nobleman for whofe fake they were written^ that they codld ndt 
refrain from tears whilQ: they were reading them* 

Mr. Locke, in that fmdl but excellent treatife of his *^ On the 
Condudl of the Underftanding, chapter * Fundamental Varieties 
/ays, ** Our Saviour's great rule, that we fhould love our neighbour 
as ourfdves, is fuch a fundamental truth for the regulating human 
/bciety, that by that alone one might, without difficulty, determine 
all the cafes and doubts in focial morality/' 

Mr. Locke, in one of his Letters, fpeaking of the advantages of 
converfation, fays, " There are fcarcely any two men that have per- 
fe^y the fame views of the fame thing, till they come with atten«i 
tion, and perhaps mutual afSftanxse, to examine it ; a conii deration 
that makes converfation with the living a thing much more defira* 
t>le than confulting the dead^ would the living but be inquifitive af- 
ter truth, apply their thoughts with attention to the gaining of it, 
^d be indifferent where it> was found, fo they could but find it.'' 

In a letter of Mr. Locke's, not generally known, addreffed to Mr* 

Bold, who in a letter to him had complained that he had loft many 

ideas by their flipping out of his mind, the former tells the lattei^ 

** I have had fad experience of that myfelf ; but for that Lord Ba- 

(con has provided a fure remedy. For, as I remember, he :^dvifes 

fomewhere never tp go yrithout pen and ink, or fomething, to write 

.down all thoughts of moment that come into the mind. I muft 

,own I haye often omitted ijt, and have often repented of it* The 

thoughts that come unfought, ^d (as it were) drop into the 

mind, are commonly the moil valuable of ^ny we have, and 

^erefore fhould be fecured, becaufe ^ey feldom return again* 

You fay alfo, that you lofe many things becaufe your thoughts 

^e not ileady an4 firong enough to purfue them to a jufl 

iiFue. Give me leave to think, that herein you miflake yourfelf and 

your own abilities. Write down your thoughts upon any fubjedt, as 

far as you have purfued them, and then go on ^gam fome other 

time, when you find your mind diipofed to dp it, and fo till you have 

jcarried thcjn ^s far as you can, and you will be convinced, that if 

you haye loft any, it has not been for want of flrength of mind to 

bring the^i to an iflue, but for want of memory to retam a long train 

x>f reafojiings, which the mind having once beat out, is loth to be at 

^e paius to go over again ; and fo your connexion and train hav^ 

ing ftopped the memory, the purfuit flops, and the reafoni|i|[ }§ 

^egle^ted before it comes to (be Uft cpniplu^oiv^' 


tdtlNdBftOKE. 

THE nutnners of Bolingbroke were fo fafcinsttings and his tal- 
ents fo fplef ded) as j^ftly to point him oat as the mo^ ac- 
cimpDfhed liUtn of the age in which he lived ; but his principles 
appear tb have bcen.fb profligate as to fit him for any fadion, an^ 
for any meafiires. To him, we fear, may be juftly applied thofe 
tnemorable words defigned to ddcribe a great ftatefman, ^* he had 
a heart to cohcetve, a Head to plan». and a naod to execute any miA 
chief/' At once the advocate of a pure theifm^ arid the friend of 
a popifk fncceflibh ; die dflettor of the rights of the people, and the 
fopp«rter of divine and hereditary claims ; the preacher of patriot- 
ifm, and the high prieft of intrigue and corruption ; the'analy^er of 
morals, and the Have of duplicity and pailion ; the ilately philoib- 
pher, turning his eyes with difdain frdm the glitter of life, and the 
worfliipper of wealt&i titles aiid power ;. this man, like the lightning 
cf Heaveii, \s ieen with a mixture of admiration and dread. 




NOTICES OF BOSSUET— Tat Celebrated French Ditikb. 

THE pledfnre that the ybimg Bofltiet tbok in learning iiiade 
him forget eveii the amufemehts fo indiipenfable to ordt- 
xiary boys. His fchbol-fcHows, who could not prevail upon hiih to 

}bin their iports, revenged theirifelveS by a puerile pleafantry^ tal- 
iti^ hinj, in allufiofa to his nanie, .« Bbs fuetus aritrO" — ^an ox iioiUii^d 
to the plough. When Domenichino, in the fchooi of the Cah^ec^ 
jon account of his laborious dffiduity, had received the fame lef^idiet 
from his cohiradd, Ahnibal Gairacci told ^eih, « This ©x will biife 
day give great fertility to the field he tills." Bdffuet's tntfteks 
might have made a fiinilai* obfervatioil. 

The Latin Vcrfifier Santneil, obliged by his tonditioh tb be moxt 
iubmiffive thati Boiteatl to the decifions of Boflh'et, fhfewed mtlieh 
inorc ddcilitv With refped \xy the ule hte had made in his verfts ttf 
tte Pig^n deities. The bifliop of Mednx having reproached hiih 
with the introdu^lion of Pomona mto a Latin poeM on the gatdetis 
of VerfaiUes, he addreiSed to his fbnhidable cenfor another piece 
which he called yfmhide 'ffonOtiUkf and phJted at its head ail engtl- 
vitig of hiihfelf, with a cord round his heck and taper in his han^^ 
i>roftra'ted at the Feet of Boffuet as a ^ubhc penitents The fame 
poet had a brother name'd Chude, a man of merits who wrote vetf. 
es almdft as well a:s he, aiid was much itiore {iious. Claude wAs 
continually rq)roachin^ his brother with the profane ufe he made 
of the gods of heatheniim. ** Is it not po£Gblc," faid he, " to write 
an agreeable defcription of a fi^untain or a wood, unlefs a nymph 
or a nafad is concealed in it ? — ^Why, too, put females every where ? 
Do not they do mifchief chough where nature has placed them ?'* 
The difpute growing warm, Claud betted that, without the help of 
fiiblet he would make a better poem than his brother, with it. Tht 


Aetdeotft ^oflB tKe rivils took for arbiter tn tibe w^er, siijadged 
the prize to Claud Satiteuil) though Peter Coitieille fiad done the 
perfbrmance df his brotfiter VidoHn the honour to tranflate it into 
r rench verfc. 

The oratorial fertility of Bofluet was fd prodigious that having 
nndertaken to prea<^ the panegyric of St« AnguMne^ he ipoke near 
an hour and a half on the fubjed, and then defcedded from the 
pulpit without hating begun his fecond head» leating his tiudienctt 
znore aftonifhed at his abundahee of matter, thail wearied with thdt 
long attendance. 

Bos SUET had deli^red his Bri fermons at Metz, where be went 
to rbfide as canon and lurehdeacon* His (biking iuctefs in the pul& 
pits of Metzi axld in thofe of Paris^ wheii the iJPairs of his chapter 
brought him thither^ gave the court a defire to hear him. Such 
ivas the applaufe he received in preaching before it, that Lewis 
XIV* caufed a letter to be written to his fatheri felteitating bini 
upon the abilities of a foii^ *^ deftined,'* faid the king, *^ to ittimor- 
<« taliase the author of his daysi" Ths father, who vtbM lean of tha 
parliament of Metz^ being a widower, and free fVoin engagements^ 
bad entered into the churchy after the examine of his fon» yfiho tt^ 
garded this conqueft as the happieft he had gained for rtli^osL 
jBoiTuet being One day ready to mount the pulpit, news was brought 
him that his refpe^bible father was dying, and wifhed to fee liinai 
once mote ^4. expire in his arms. He did not hefitate to ad tbt 
fon in jpreference to the pHeft. Quitting his auditory^ h^ flew tO 
his father^i and had the ha^pinels of aniring time enough to ai&ft 
Jiim in his lad moments, and clofe his eyes. 

Of fix funeral orations dblirered by BefTuet^ four had the mo{k 
brilliant fuccefi. Two were lefs fortunate ; one, in confequeilce of 
the fterility, the other, of the difficulty, of the matter. The firft t^ 
thefe was that upon the qu^en Maria Therefa, who had been merely 
a pious princefs, fcarcdy perceived on the tlirone ) the fecond, that 
Upoh chanceUor le Tellier, an hypocricital and peHbcutihg courtier* 
'Neverrfielefs, ill thefe two pieces, little worthy of BoiTuet, are fomc* 
times found the'** disje6li membra oratoris'*— ^the fcattered limbs 
bf a man of genius. The puerile familiarities which in fpme places 
deform the funeral oration oh the PrinCefs Palatine, fbcceffively 
charafterifed by gallantry, infidelity, intrigue, and def«tion, are 
obUterated by feveral pafiages of the tnoft animated and command"^ 
, ing eloquence. The introdutaory fentettte dif^lays the noble con* 
" fidence with which the orator is infpired by his fubjed. ** I wnuld 
** that all the fouls alienated from God were prefent in this afTem- 
«* bly.** We ihall not fpeak of the other three 6rations, almoll the 
Whole of which dfefenre co'mmittihg to memory. But we ifliall ven- 
ture to fay, that, in the funeral oration for the que^h of EngiancJ, 
the portrait of Cromwell, fo often quoted by rRetoriciajls, a|)pears 
to us by no means the moft diftinguifhed paffage. The energetic 
iketch which the orator draws of Crocawell's profound policy, is 21 
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piece worthy of Tacitus, and much fupenorto the meidy oratorieaj 

portrait of that ufurper. 

The pi£Uire that in the fame difcourfe he draws of the annihila<» 
uon of human dignities *^ devoured and fwallowed up bf death/^ 
inay be contrafted with one he has prefented in another fnece, 
where, fpeakins; with rapture of the celeftial blifs, he fhews ^^the 
^ faints aftoniihed with their own glory, and finding eternity a 
^ fpace fcarcely long enoagh in which to know themfelves again—- 
*^Jt recannoiire" Delicate readers willdoubtlefs feel a want of dig- 
idty in this laft exprefiion ; but let them, if they can, fubftitutd 
^moth^r equatty energetical ; and e^ecially let them remark with 
K^hat fuccefs Boffiiet has/et off this vulgar phrafe by the grandeur 
of the idea and image. Thus our great orator, though be feern^ 
to neg\£& and even to difdain the artifice of ftyle, is however a 
model in it, at leafl: with refped to his fkill and happinefe in occa- 
fionaUy ennobling the familiarity of his expreflions. It is particu- 
kurly on this account that he maybe read with advantage, and is 
therefore worthy of being placed among our great writers. For if, 
yn a work intended for public delivery, the moft indifpcnfable merit 
for momentary fplendour and effeft is to move and afloniih, this 
^^oierit pafTes away, whep the reader, cool and tranquil, filently re- 
vokes the enthufiaftic approbation pf the hearer. The negligence 
ef Bofiuet not only partook of grandeur and fpirit, but of a fort of 
art to be perceived by keen and pradifed eyes alone, which demoUfi 
ftrated to perfons of tafte, hoi^ a fuperior writer can at the fame 
time invigorate and co^trol a timid and punctilious language. 

The firll ufe he made of his eloquence deferves ftill more applaud 
. dxan the eloquence itfelf;— he employed it in the expreffion of his 
gratitude. He pronounced at the coUege of Navarre the funeral 
(Oration of the famous Nicliolas Cornet, head-mafter of that college, 
who had direded his firft (Indies ; and he mentions with fenfibility 
every idling for which he thought himfelf indebted to his maften 
■* Can I," fays he, " refijfe to mm fome products of a mind whicli[ 
^ he cultivated with truly paternal kindnefs, or deny him fome 
^ {hare in my compofitions, after he has fo often been their cenfor 
** and judge?" It muft, however, ■ be confelTed, that this funeral 
oration is the leaft excellent of all that he delivered, and that it is 
even difficult to forefee, in the panegyrift of Nicholas Comet, that; 
of Henrietta and Conde. But, if not a monument of genius, it is 
one of virtue ; whence alone it acquires value in the eulogy of a 
man whofe virtues have been more difputed than his talents.*. 


* By dwelling on Jo trifling a proof of moral merit as the compojition of 
s funeral fermon for an oldmajler^ the eulogljl throws morefufpicion oa tEf 
virtues of Bbffuet than l/be bad f aid nothing on tbefubjeS^ 


NOTICES OF BOILEAtf. 

NICHOLAS BOILEAU DESPREAUX was bdm oh No- 
vember I, 1636. His parents were GiUes Boileau, regiftei? 
t)f the Great Chamber^ and Ann de Nielle, his fecoad wife. Hts 
family was lioble, and could trace back to the fourteenth century 9 
whence he was ufed to lay of Clermont Tonnerr^, bifhop of Noyon, 
in whofe eyes nobility was the firft of merits^ *' He would efteem 
** me much more if he knew I was a gentleman." A great city 
and a fmall village, Paris and Crone, contend for the honour of his 
birth ; as formerly ieveral Greek cities did for that of having been 
the cradle of Homer, whom they are faid to have fuflFered to want 
bread during his life. The native place of Defpreaux will one day 
become the objedl of an important controverfy among the learned, 
and may probably, to apply one of onr poet's verfes, 

** Aux Saumalfes futurs preparer des tortures i '' 
Breed tortures to Saumaifes yet unborn, 

i^aris and Cr6ne each already cites in its favotir Weighty atfthorities^ 
Which we fhall forbear difcufilng in this place, left we fhould fceni 
to thave caught fomething of Uie Saumaife. Men of a fdperioi" 
drder are the property neither of the town, the village, nor tlae 
nation which boafts of them. Thrown at random and in fmafl 
number on the furface of the earth, they are not fo much the orna- 
ment, as the exception of the human fpecies, which, in the reft of 
Its individuals, feems to have been only fketched out by Natarc, 
from whom it has received fo mKich activity with fo Aiuch impo. 
tence, and a comprehenfion fo limited, with a curiofity lb iniatiablc 
find prefumptuous. 

Defpreaux, in his early years, was the reverfe of thofc infantine 
prodigies who often in mature age fcarcely attain to mediocrity; 
ibuls produced before their term, which nature exhaufts herfelf ia 
bringing to light, and then refufes to expand, as if confcious of in- 
ability to carry to perfedion. This man, who was to ad fo great 
ft part in literature, and affume fo formidable a tone, appeared in 
his infancy heavy and taciturn ; nor was his taciturnity oi that ob- 
ferving kind which denotes fly mifchief at the bottom, but the down- 
right barren taciturnity of infipid good^nature. His father, oa 
•comparing him with his other children, ufed to fay, " As for thi% 
** he is a good-tempered fellow who will never fpeakill of anyone.** 
A father muft have fuppofed his child doomed to infuperable me- 
diocrity, who could be content with fo modeft an eulogy. All the 
brothers of Defpreaux difplayed premature parts, and feemed to 
promife to be great men ; he alone promifed nothing, and was 
what they promifed, 

Defpreaux, whofe infancy fo little 'flattered the vanity of his re- 
lations, was very iU treated by them in his youth, efpecialljr by hts 


* 
brothers, who did not yet fear him, and who defpifed him too much 
to be jealous of him. The lodging appropriated to him in his 
Other's houfe was a fort of l^nthorn ^bove the garret, whence he 
was afterwards brought down into the garret itfdf ; whidi made 
him fay that his fortune cpmmenced with ^ a deicent into the 
•* garret.** , He ufed to add, that if he had an oflPer of nmewing 
his life on the condition of paffing agajin dirough the early part of 
his youth, he would prefer non-epftence. Hence he was no be- 
Ij^ver in the common affertion, that childhood is the happieft period 
of life. ** Can one,** faidthis lover of independence, "confider 
<* otherwife than as a great miisforcane, the perpetu^ vexation ^t 
•* this age of never havin^g one*s will ?** It was to no purpofe to 
reprefeht to him the advantages of a conftraint which prevents fp 
many follies in early life. ** What avails it,** he replied, ** to icnow 
•* the ufe rfour chains when we have ihaken diem off, if we feel only 
*< their weight while we wear them V* It was not that Defpreaur 
thought the other periods of life vMsct agreeable than that of infancy : 
all appeared to him equally painful ; youth for its tormenting pa£> 
jlons, manhood for its confuming cares, pU age for its opprefllve 
infirmities y and he fqemed not far from the opinion of that philolb^ 
]>her, who, cm being aiked what was the happieft inftant oflife, re- 
plied, « the inftant of .quitting it.**—" It vo.uld be difficult,'* Defr 
preaux further remarked, ^^ to point out the bed feafbn of life ; one 
*< can only fay, it is fcarcely ever that which is paSing while the 
« queftipn is afkcd.'* 

The onlv amu(fement of Defpreaur, fo ill treated at home, was 
Imetimes^o go to the great hall of the court of ju(lice> whei£ he 
2nade the clerks merry with his plesUantries. Can it be believed 
that his enemies afterwards made a ferious chaise agaixift him .c^ 
4bis cecrea^n \ 


VOLTAIRE— Written by D*Aleij«bbrt. • 

WE have £ud, ^th refped to Comeille and Voltaire, as having 
been educ^ed among the Jeiuits, that the firflof thefe great 
men always loved them, and .the fecond a long tune. It is necefla^ 
ry for theiake of^due jufttce to .ftat« the reafon of tl^s difference, 
Comeille, who always regarded and treated the Jefuits as his ma(brS| 
had always found them his friends and partifans, ibmetimes even at 
the expence of Racine, whofe Janfenifm was obnoxious to them, 
and rendered them Ids fenfible of the beauties of his works. VdU 
taire long had reaipn to be iatisfied with their condud towards 
liim ; and fo long he gave them public and repeated teflimonies of 
his gratitude. At length, through that fatality which .^itt^nded 
-'Hpon the latter years <n their too protradted reigp, they had the 
•misfortune, or the folly, in their Journal de Trevo^x, ^o auaGl: 
thrs celebrated man, not only as 9 writer, but fts an enemy*t9 rdx^ 


gion and the ftate. This condu6l at once qnaflied all the gratitude 
of their difciple, who revenged himfelf upon his old mafters by fuch 
fatirical attacks in verfe and profe as he was well capable of making. 
The mofl prudent Jefuits were much concerned at the event, and 
would gladly have terminated a quarrel €o hurtful to the fociety ; 
but the war had proceeded too far for the combatants to recede ; 
and the fociety, in the difaftrous circumftances which enfued, be- 
came deprived of a defender, whofe voice might have prote<5led 
them ; whereas the fliafts he had beea provoked to launch againft 
them perhaps accelerated their ruin.* 


. 


D*ALEMBERT. 

JEAN LE ROND D'ALEMBERT, is well known throughout 
Europe as o'ne hf the moft illuftrious individuals of what may 
be termed the laft fchool of French literature. A juvenile pro- 
ficient ill a variety of ftudies, he firft attained celebrity as a mathe- 
matician, in which quality he early entered the Academy of 
Sciences. He had become a diftinguifhed member of this learned 
fociety, when he was received into the French Academy as a fine 
writer ; and few have in a more eminent degree united a fuperiority 
in thefe two very diftin^t, and commonly deemed adverfe, depart- 
ments of tntelle6hial purfuit. But his mind had taken a wide 
range, as is manifeftly {hewn by his mafterly view of human know- 
ledge in general, prefixed to the French Encyclopaedia, of which 
celebrated work he is faid to have been the original projeiSlor. A 
variety of mifcellaneous writings proved him alfo to be well ac- 
quainted with "mankind, and with the topics moft immediately in- 
terefting to fociety ; and that, to the man of fcience and polite 
fcholar, he added the moralift and philofopher. Such was his re- 
putation, that he was ftrongly urged by the late cmprefs of Ruflia 
to undertake the education of her fon, the grand duke ; and that the 
great Frederic of Pruflia fought his friendfhip, and maintained an 
intimate correfpondence with him. All the principal learned fo- 
cieties in Europe thought themfelves honoured by inrolling his name 
in their lifts of members. 

His connections, his writings, and efpecially his diftinguifhed 
place among the Encyclopedifts, fufficiently declare him to have 
been of the number of thofe French literati, who were adlively, 

* // h tmpojjihk that a more direS charge of the felfi/h principles hy 

nvhich Voltaire was a^uatedy could he madef than is here done by his 

friend and partifan^ who fuppofes that even fo important aflep in the prog* 

refs of reafon and liberty as the abolition of the fociety of Jefuits^ would 

have been oppofed by him, had he not been perfonally affronted by them* 

Dr. AiKXM. 
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though cautioufly, emplgyed in bringing about a change in the 
public opinion concerning civil and religious fubjedts. That this 
change was in many refpeSs improvement y will fcarcely be denied by - 
one who is fenfible of his happinefs in living in a country which has 
experienced the benefit of fimilar alterations t and from which, in 
reality, almoft all the freedom of thinking that has pervaded Eu- 
rope has taken its immediate rife. That d'Alembert and his affo- 
ciates, taking their departure, as it were, from a religious fyftcm 
full of tyranny, abfurdity, and fuperftltion, fhould go further in a 
contrary diredion than moft of thofe who among us have promoted 
liberal opinions, was fb natural, that a moderate degree of philo- 
fophical candour will fnffice to plead its apology. Syftems which 
arrogantly fpum the examination of reafon, and rely principally 
upon fraud or force for their fupport, have no right to expeft any- 
remaining deference or attachment from thofe who have once broken 
the fetters of prejudice in their favour. They cannot in any degree 
ally with what they profefledly difcard and anathematife ; and the 
war once commenced between them and fre? inquiry, can only ter- 
minate with the complete overthrow of one of the combatants, 

D'Alembert deferves praife for having treated religious fubjefts 
with more decorum and referve than many .of his contemporaries j 
and there is reafon to believe that he fincerely refpe(5led the fandions 
which the pure principles of religion aflPord to morality, and was 
far from wilhing to impair them. Neither does he appear to have 
been tainted, except in a flight degree, with that baneful corruption 
in morals which was the real difgrace of the French philofophical 
fchool, and has laid the foundation of incalculable mifchiefs. His 
opinions reipefling government and the focial (late do not, in any 
of his writings, furpafs the limits of a liberty compatible with law, 
order, and all that conduces to the eflential fecurity of the public 
welfare. It is true, he appears to have been as little the friend of 
political as of religious fuperftition, and to have eftimated rank and 
prerogative only by their value in promoting that general good 
which is the proper end of civil inftitutions. That he was one of 
thofe who by their writings prepared the way for thofe awful, and 
in many refpefts truly deplorable events, which have lately taken 
place in his country, cannot be denied ; but to make him refponfi- 
ble for meafures which he could not have forefeen, which he would 
have warmly deprecated, and to which he would prqbably have 
fallen a viftim, would be unjuftifiable rigour ; cfpecially as he con- 
tributed to them only in common with all the writers ancient and 
modem, Greek, Roman, Italian, French, and, above all, Englifh,. 
who have applied philofophy to the inveftigation of the rights an4 
duties pf maokind* 


Fredericl the Great. €j 

Though deeply involved in literary party, and much engaged in * 
attack and defence on his own account and that of his friends, 
d'Alembert maintained a high character and much influence as long 
as he lived ; to which many excellent qualities of the heart as well 
as the head contributed. He was eminently difrnterefted, upright, 

frateful, and. obliging ; and though he has been charged with arti- 
ce, yet his works contain many proofs of undifguifed zeal for the 
caufe of his friends, ancl of abhorrence of the dark machinations of 
calumny and malevolence. In the poffeffion of undiminifhed re- 
putation^ he died at the age of fixty-fix, on Oftoher 29th, 1783. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

ExtraQed fi*om WraxalPs Memoirs* 

WHILE I admit the claim of Frederick to immortality, I am 
not difpofed to be his panegyrift. Much as we admire, 
Vft are little tempted to love him. Ambition, from the hour of his 
acceffion to the prefent moment, has been his only real paffion* 
Neither the faith of treaties, nor the laws of nations, nor the prin- 
ciples of juftice and equity, have ever fufficiently reftrained him 
from purfuing the aggrandizement of the Pruflian monarchy. The 
conqueft of Silefia, under all the circumftances, can fcarcely be 
juftified : the partition of Poland, however its injuftice may feem to 
be diminifhed by the concurrence of Auftria and Ruffia, was an a<ft 
that revolted every mind not infenfible to the diftin<5tions of right 
and wrong. His own glory, more than the felicity of his people, 
has conftituted, at 4very period of his reign, the rule of his political 
condu<5t. Though not cruel, he is neverthelefs in fome refpeds op- 
preffive : though he rarely permits capital punifhments, he exadts 
pecuniary contributions from his fubje<3:s, fcarcely lefs fubverfive of 
their domeftic happinefs, than would be the utmoft feverity of penal 
laws. His vigilance, it is true, never fleeps ; and he is felt on the 
diftant frontier of Courland, or of Cleves, at the extremities of hi» 
dominions, almoft as much as here at Berlin. But fo was Philip 
the Second, the moft odious tyrant of modem times. It is for the 
prefervation ofhis own greatnefs alone that Frederic wakes. Ev^ii 
•his pleafures are gloomy, philofophic, and folitary. Love never in- 
vaded the privacy of " Sans Souci,'* nor foftened the auftere and 
cheerlefs hours of Frederic's private life. He is great, but not 
amiable ; we render homage to his talents, his reputation, and his 
yiftories : but we defire to live under a more benign and unambi- * 
tious Prince. We are pleafed to vifit Berlin, as an objedl of liberal 
curioiity j but we prefer the refidence of London, of Vienna, or of 
Naples," 
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GEO. ALEX. STEVENS. 

ft 
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HIS origin is not accurately known ; but we havfe beenjnform- 
ed that he was born in London^ about Holbom. He was 
the fbn of a tradefman, and brought up with a view to fome me- 
chanical employment. The obfcurity of his birth has caft a veil 
over the early part of his life. Whether difflpation, prodigality, 
want, idlenefs, profligacy, or inclination, led him to employ his tsi- 
cnts in public, we are unable to determine ; but the firft notice wc 
meet with concerning him, is as a ftroUing player in one of the 
provincial companies, whofe chief head-quarters were at Lincoln, 
where he performed fome time.* His own account of himfelf. 
extradled from a poem, called * Religion, or the Libertine Repen- 
tant/ 8vo. 1 75 1, affords us every reafon to fuppofe that the tenor 
of his life had not been much influenced by the rules of piety or 
virtue^ Thus he defcribes himfelf: 

" By chance condemned to wander from my birth 
J An erring exile o'er the face of earth ; 
Wild through the world of vice, licentious race ! 
I've ftarted folly, and enjoy'd the chace : 
PleasM with each paflion, I purfu'd their aim, 
Cheer'd the gay pack, and grafp'd the guilty gan[je; 
Revel* d regardlefs, leap'd reflexion o'er. 
Till youth, till health, fame, fortune, are no more. 
Too late I feel the thought-corroding pain 
Of fharp remembrance and fevere difdain : 
Each painted pleafure its avenger breeds. 
Sorrow's fad train to Riot's troop fucceeds ; 
Slow wafting Sickncfs fteals on fwift debauch ; 
Contempt on pride, pale want on wafte approach.'* 

This poem was written during a fit of illnefs, and probably made 
no longer impreffion than until health returned. 

Stevens has been often heard to fay, that in the war of (wc 
think) 1739 or 1740, he went aboard a man of war, and ufed fre- 
quently to relate the following ftory : 

During an engagement one of his brother failors was wounded : 
another failor took him in his arms in order to carry him to the 
cockpit ; but before he had brought him off tlie deck, a chain-ball 
. carried away his head, unperceived by the failor who was bearing 
him. When the lurgeon law the trunk, he curfed the failor for 
bringing him a man without an head. " Damn me (fays the fellow) 
but he had his head on when I took him up." 

In the year 1752, Stevens w^as performing in Dublin ; and while 
there, publiflied a burlefque tragedy, called * Diftrefs upon Diftrefs,* 
which does not appear to have been afted. 
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Stevens* £^ 

Stevens eftabliflied in Dublin "the Naffau Court,*' over which 
Sparks, as Lord^Chlef-Joher^ prefided. This court was held in a 
tavern in Naflau-ftreet. ' Heri Tubje<fls of humour were difcufled, 
^nd all ranks of people were indifcriminaiely admitted into it to de- 
Jbate on them ; but the greateft order and regularity were obferved, 
fines being always inflifted and eia^ed for every offence, however 
trivial, againil ,the eftablifhed rules. A certain nobleman, now pji 
the continent, remarkable for folly and extravagance, having appear- 
ied in this court with his hat on, he was tried for the fame. Juft a^ 
fentence was going to be "paffed on him, his Lordfhip's advocate 
ftarted up and faid, ** That his client could not be punifhed for wear- 
ing a hat, becaule it was well known he had no head." 

Sparks has often faid, that Stevens was the bell Greek fcholar iri 
England, and feemed to think he had had a college education. 
^* Jn the year 1753, Stevens came to London, and obtained an 
engagement at Covent-Garden Theatre ; where he performed with- 
out any upplaufe, which indeed Kis performances on the ftage were 
in no refped entitled to* In i754>* ^e publiflied a poem, called 
* The Birth-Day of Folly,' in imitation of the Dunciad ; but pro- 
ceeded in the ^efign no further than the fir ft book. In January, 
J 755, the theatre in the Hay market was opened with an entertain- 
ment ridiculing Macklin's * Britiih Inquifition, and called ^The Fe- 
male Inquifition. By a Lady.' It was fuppofed to be written by 
our author, who delivered a Procmium and Peroration ; but though 
aided by the alliftance of Mifs Ifabella Wilkinfon's performances on 
the wire, it ended without any advantage to the adventurers, after 
being four times repeated. 

At this period Mr. Stevens was celebrated at the feveral conviv- 
ial focieties then in being, of which there was a great number, as, 
the Choice Spirits, High Borlace, Comus's Court, &c. and wrote 
many of the £c>ngs he has 'fince been applauded for. His finances 
were generally at a low ebb, and his perfon in durance. He experi- 
enced the extremes of mirth and jolity, as well as want and depend- 
ence 5 and led a life, if unftained by crimes, yet defpicable for its 
meannefs and irregularity. In the year 1754, Mr. Stevens pub- 
liflied in 4to. a Poem, entitled, The Choice Spirits Feajl^ being a paro- 
dy on Dry Jen's celebrated Ode. It feems to have been performed 
in fome manner by the author, and moft probably in Ireland. He 
ufually wrote pieces of humour for Shuter, to deliver at his benefit ; 
and we believe was the author of a Droll, afted at Bartholomew 
Fair by that commedian in the year 1 759, called, The French Jlogged ; 
or^ The Britijh Sailors in j^merica. In 1 760, hie publiflied a Novel, 
in two volumes, called, The H'ljlory of Tom Fool; and in 1 761, be- 
gan cX periodical publication, entitled, The Beauties of the Magazitws, 
In 1763, he gave the public fome entertainment at the expenfe of 
his friend Shuter, and Nancy Dawfon, in The Dramatic Hiftory of 
J\IaJier Euivard^ Mrs. Ann^ Mrs. Llwnddwhydd, and othersy the jBx- 
iraordinaries of thefe Times, l2mo. For Shuter he compofed the fir ft 
iketch of \a^ LcSurc on H$ads^ which is faid to have owed its origin 
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to his xneetiBgy in one of his drolling ezcurfionsy with a country me* 
chanic) who defended the members of the corporation with great 
force of humour. Whether the humour of the piece was not con- 
genial with that of Shuter, or whether he was inadequate to the taik». 
it is certain it was at firft fcarcely noticed. Luckily for the author, 
be was prompted to enlarge his plan, and having fumifhed himfelf 
with a complete apparatus, he went into the country, iand repeated 
his LeBure with fo much fuccefs at various places, that he was fooii 
enabled to amafs and remit home feveral large fums of monery j by 
which hefecured himfelf in affluence during the reft of his life. 

In April, 1 7 64, he commenced his Le^ure at the Hayraarket, 
greatly to the advantage of his fortune and reputation- He after- 
wards travelled over every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and even made a trip to North America ; and at every place met 
witb the moft flattering and generous reception. 

After the Ledure oh Heads had apparently been repeated often. 
«nough to lofe fome of its effedl, he compofed another entertainment 
of the like kind, called ^he Supplement^ ^^^ftg o. new Lecture upon Heads ^ 
Portraits^ and Whole Lengths* It began in February, 1 766 ; but not- 
withftanding the author's acknowledged reputation, it was coldly 
xeceived, and ended with fix nights performance. It was tried again 
the next year, but with little more fuccefs, being repeated only fevea 
nights. 

The money he had acquired by means of his LeSure having made 
the drudgery of literature unneceffary to him, we do not find that he 
produced any performance until January, 1 770, when The Court ofA^ 
kxanderyZ, burletta,ietby Dr.Fi(har,was aded atCovent-Garden,with, 
at leaft, as much fuccefs as either the author or compofer deferved. 
In 1772, owing to a pirated edition of his Songs being publifhed at 
Whitehaven, he printed a genuine coUedtion of them at Oxford, in 
$vo. In 1773* appeared The Trip to Port/mouthy a comic (ketch, 
afted at the Hay market, confifling of a few detached fcenes, beguij 
and finifhed in five days. He performed in this piece for the laft 
time himfelf, and afterwards repeated his LeSture upon Heads both in 
London and feveral other places ; when, at length, fiiiding his facuU 
ties become impaired, he fold the property in his work to Mr. Lee 
Lewes, a comedian of fome eminence, who endeavoured, but without 
fuccefs, to catch the fpirit of tlie original author. The Le&ure upon 
Heads will profeably never again meet with the favour it formerly 
obtained. 

In 1780, a dramatic performance, called The Cabinet of Fancy ^ or 
Evening Exhibition was performed at the Haymarkct, and the fongs. 
Ice. were printed in 8vo. 

It was his misfortune that his mind «nd body did not keep pace 
with each other in their decay. He funk by degrees into a flate of 
all others the moft diftreffing to thofe who have any connexions, 
cither of friendfhip or confanguinity, with a perfon fo unhappily cir- 
^um&meed. He retained his bodily faculties after his mind had 
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\<A it& powers, and exhibited a miferable ipedacle of idiotifm and 
fatuity. At length, aFter remaining feveral years in this condition^ 
he died at Baldock, in Hertfordlhire, September 6th, 1784. 

, The following parallel has been drawn between Stevens and the 
celebrated painter, Hogarth. 

What Hogarth was with his pencil^ George feems evidently to 
have been with his pen. DiflFerent as they might be in their talents ; 
or rather, it (hould be faid, in their profeflional purfuits ; in their diiV 
portions there appears to have been a ftriking congeniality. They 
each loved themfelves to laugh, and to make the world laugh; but 
amidft all their fun^ whether u^on canvas or upon paper ^ they could 
both, when they chofe it, be pcrfeSlj fentimenfalf and exhibit vice, at 
one time, in colours as odious, as, at another, they would reprefent 
/blly in colours that were riSculous. 

But, in whatever refpedts they might agree or difagree, in their fev- 
eral departments, they were confeffedly both original geniu/es ; and to 
the pen of George Alexander Stevens the public is now indebted 
for an affemblage of pieces exhibiting (and for thejirji time exhibiting im 
one view) the moft laughable — without exaggeration too, it may be ad- 
ded, the moft faithful — ^pidture that ever appeared, of tlie manners^ 
fafhionsy amufements^ ^c. at JLondon at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
' Though loe — ^we, at leaft, of the modern generation of Bucks, who 
have xhQ honour to live when that Century begins to approach tow- 
ards its diffolution-^ave certainly not a little refined upon thofe fafli- 
ions, manners, and cuftoms ; yet now let it be determined, from a 
comparative view of the metropolis at the two periods, how far wc 
have, to any eflential puipofe, improved upon them. 


Dr. ADAM SMITH. 

EdctraSed from Dugald Stewart's account of the Life and Writings 9f 

Dr. Smith. 

THE fliort narrative which I have now finiflied, however barrem 
of incident, may convey a general idea of the genius and 
chara<5ter of this illuftrious Man. Of the intelleftual gifts and at* 
tainments by which be was fo eminently diftinguiflied ;*— of the 
originality and comprehenfivenefs of his views ; the extent, the 
variety, and the corredlnefs of his information ; the inexhanftible 
fertility of his invention ; and the ornaments which his rich and 
beautiful imagination had borrowed from claflzcal culture ; — ^he has 
left behind him lafting monuments. To his private worth the moft 
certain of all teftimonies may be found in that confidence, refped^ 
and attachment, which followed him through all the various rela- 
tions of life. The ferenity and gaiety he enjoyed, under the preffUre 
of his growing infirmities, and the warm intereft he felt to the la{|« 
ia every thing conne<5led with the welfare of his friends^ will be Iot;!£ 
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remembered by a finall circle, with whom, as long as his ftreng^ 
permitted, he regularly fpent an evening in the week ; and to whom- 
the recolle<5ionof his worth dill forms a pleafing though melancholy 
bond of union. 

The more delicate and chara<5ieriftical features of his mind, it Is 
perhaps impodible to trace. That there were many peculiarities, 
both in his manner, and in his intelledlual habits, was manifefl to 
the moft fuperficial obferver ; but although, to thofe who knew 
him, thefe peculiarities detradtc J nothing from the refpedl which his 
abilities commanded ; and although, to his intimate friends, they 
added an inexpreffible charm to his converfation, while they difplay- 
cd, in the moft interefting light, the artlefs fimplicity of his heart ; 
yet it would require a very fkilful pencil to prelent^ them to the 
public eye. He was certainly not fitted for the general commerce 
of the world, or for the bufinefs of adive life. The comprehenfive 
Speculations with which he had been occupied from his youth, and 
the variety of materials which his own invention continually (up- 
plied to his thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive to famil- 
iar objeds, and to common occurrences ; and he frequently exhibit- 
ed inftances of abfence, which have fcarcely been furpaffed by the 
fancy of La Bruyere. Even in company, he was apt to be in- 
grofled with his ftudies ; and appeared, at times, by the motion of 
his lips, as well as by his looks and geftures, to be in the fervour of 
compofition. I have often, however, been ftruck, at the diftance of 
years, with his accurate memory of the moft trifling particulars ; 
and am inclined to believe, from this and foriie other circumftances, 
that he poffefled a power, not perhaps uncommon among abfent 
men, of recollefting, in confequence of fubfequent efforts of refleS- 
fon, many occurrences which, at the time when they happened, did 
not feem to have fenfibly attra<5led his notice. 


LIFE OF ZIMMERMAN. 
Exlraaed from Vie de M. Zimmerman^ ^c. By S. A. D. Ti/ToU M. 

THE life of one man of eminence, written by another, who was 
his intimate friend, cannot fail to be interefting ; and though, 
perhaps, neither M. Zimmerman nor his biographer ftands fo high 
m profeffional and literary confequence among Englifh readers as 
among thofe of the continent, they are known and efteemed fuffi- 
ciently to attach to their names a confiderable fhare of liberal curi- 
ofity. This curiofity we fliall now attempt to gratify, by entering^ 
at fomc length into the detaU which is prefented to us In tliis pan^ 
jjhlet. *^ 
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yoM George Zimmerman was bom in December 172 J, at Brug, ^ 
town in the German part of the canton of Bern. His father, the 
fenator Zimmerman, was bom of a family which had been diftin- 
guifhed, during fever^l ages, for the merit and integrity with which' 
they paffed through the firft offices of the goverment. His moth- 
ipr, of the name of Pache^ wa? the daughter of a celebrated, coun- 
fellor at Morges, in the French part of the fame canton ; which ac- 
counts for the circumftance of the ^ two languages being equally 
familiar to him, though he had pafTed only a. very fliort time inl 
France. Young Zimmerman was educated at hqme till he reached 
the age of fourteen, when he was fent to ftudy the beUes httres at 
Bern. After three years had been thus employed, he was transfer- 
red to the fchool of philofophy ; where the prolix comments on the 
metaphyfics of WolfCcem much more to have difgufted than enlight- 
ened him- . The death of both parents leaving him at liberty tqi 
choofe his deftination in life, he determined to embrace the medical 
profeffion, and yrent to Gottingen in 1 747. Here his countrynkan^ 
the illuftrious Haller^ took him into his own houfe, directed his ftud- 
ies, and treated him as a fon and a friend. Befide^ the proper medi^ 
?al profeflbrs, Zimmermi^n s^ttended the piathematical and phyfical 
leAures, and gained a knowledge of Englifh literature. He pafled 
four years in this univerfity ; part ofxhelaft of whicl^ he employed irt 

'experiments onthe doSrlne ofirrUabiiiiyi firft propofed by the Englifh 
anatomift Gliflbn, and afterward purfued with fo much fuccefs bj;' 
Haller. Zimmerman, made this principle the fubje<5l: of his inaugural 
thefis, in 1 75 1 j and the clearnefs of ftyle and method with which he 
explained the doctrine, with the. ftrength of the experimental proofs 
by which he fupported it, gained him great reputation. Our anate- 
mical readers are doubtlefs acquainted with the con troverfies. which 
this new fyftem excitedi Though ffaller was genejrally conftdered 

'as its author, feveral attacks were, dire<5ted agaii^ft Zimmerman inpar- 
ticulari which he. was wife enough to difregard, leaving his fafts to 
ipeak for themfelves^ , . , ; 

After a few months fpent in a toifr to Holland and France, he re- 
turned to Bern in 1752, where he was received with great cordiality* 
In this year hepubUfhed an account of ,^fl//<fr, in a Ihort letter to a 
friend, injfertedj'n the journal of Neufchatel, and written in French,. 
Though his only work in that language, h has much elegance of 
ftyle J and it was the bafis of his life of Haller which was publiftied 
at Zurich in 1 755, a large 8vo. in German. During his ftay at Bem^ 
he married a vei;y amiable and cultivated lady, a, relation of Haller^ 
of the name of Meley^ then widow of a M. Steh* • Shortly afterwards, 
the poft of publiQ phyficianto his native town of Brug becoming va- 
ca?it, he received aninvitation to occupy it, with which he compli-. 
ed. Here he earneftly devoted himfelf to the ftudies and duties of 
his profeffion ; not negleding, however, thofe literary purfuits which 
are neceflary to fill up the time of a man of education, in a place? 
i)^hich affords few pt the refources of fuitable fociety. He imufei 
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timfelf occafiotially with writing little pieces, winch he fent to a 
journal printed at Zurich under the title of the Monitor. As ht» 
pleafares were almofl exclufively confined to his family and his ftudy, 
he here contra<Sled that real or fappofedlovc iorfolttadef which gave 
ftich a colour to his writings, if not to his life* It fttenis, however, at 
firft to have been rather forced than aatural ; and to have been the 
fplenetic refourceof a man who wa? never well fatisfiied with* the ob* 
fcurity of a fituation, which was by no means adequate to his talents 
and reputation. In this place, his years paiied on ufefully for the 
improvement of his mind : but, as it appears, not- very happily* Hk 
natural fenfibility, from a want of obje<5s to divert it, preyed on- it- 
felf ; and he was rendered miferable by a thoufand domeAic cares 
^md anxieties, which he would have felt much more lightljr m the 
tumult of public life. He took, however, the. beft method iti- his 
power for relief^ by. employing his pen with afEduity on profei&onal 
and literary topics. In 17J4, he fent to the Phyfico-Medkal focie- 
ty of Bafil a very good csife of* ipafinodic qaincy, together with 
fome obfervations on the hyftenc tumors of Sydtnham. Itt 1 755 be 
compofed a (hort poem in German on the earthquake of iLifbon, 
which was much efteemed by adequate judges, and placed him a.- 
inong the earlieft improvers of that language. In 1756 appeared 
his firft eflay on SoKtude, a very Ihort performance. Two years^ aiS*- 
. terward, he began to enlarge its plan, and to collet material for his 
more extended publication on this fubjedt. He alfo formed the plan 
of his work on the Experience of Mei^ine^ of which the firft volume 
appeared in 1 763. In 1 75? he publifhed his eflay on National Pride^ 
which pafled with rapidity through feveral editions, and was tranf. 
hted into foreign languages, and much admired. In diis perform- 
ance is one of ^fe predictions of an approachinc; revolution in Eu- 
rope, which are to be found in various works of literature, — ^but, as 
M.TissoT thinks, nowhere with more fagacity and exaiftnefs^ **The 
tiniverfal f|K-ead of light and philofophy, the vices demonftrated in 
the exifting mode of thinking, the attacks on received prejudices, all 
(hew a boldnefs in opinion which announces a revolution j and- this 
revolution will be happy if it be direded by political wifdom, and 
fuljmiffion to the laws of the ftate : but, ftiould it degenerate into 
criminal audacity, it will coft to fome their property j to others, 
their liberty ; to many, their life." 

Notwithftariding a copious medical prance, now extended by 
ittany foreign conlbltations, and the literary employment of his 
kifure, Zimmerman's difcontent with his fituation was fuchthati 
his friends, and particularly his prefent biographer, made vaiioas 
efforts to procure him a new eftablilhment j none oif which were as 
yet fuccefsfuL It appears^ indeed) that his own irrefolutioo^ anda, 
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kind c^-timkiity which always adhered' to him> were the principal 
obilacles in fome in{lances. Meantime, however, he did not ceaf^ 
t© lay the folid foundations of more entenfive fame by profef&onal 
Writings. An epidemic fever, which reigned in Switzerland in the 
years 1763, 4, -and 5, and which in the latter year changed to a 
dyfentary, furniChed him with a copious ftore of obfervations, and 
produced his Treatifi dn the DifefUaryf which gained him great rc» 
putation. This was the laft confiderable medical work that he 
cbmpofedy though he continued to write (hort pieces on occafional 
topics. It fhomd not be omitted that his cordial friend, M. TiiTotf 
by addreiCng to hitt\ his own letters on the prevailing epidemic, 
contributed to extend his profeflional fame. At length, the vacant 
poft of phyiician to the king of England at Hanover, which had 
been offered to Mr TifTot, was by his intereft procured for Zimmer- 
Ihan ; and being accepted, he removed to Hanover in 1 768. 

This new fituation, however, was far from producing the accet 
lion of happnefs which was expeded ff om it. 

In 1770, he had the misfortune of lofing his wife ; a deprivation 
which touched him mofl fenfibly ; and at the fame time his own 
complaint grew worfe. His friend Tiffot, advifed him to feek the 
beft chirurgical affiftance, and perfuaded him, in 1771, to go to 
Berlin and put himfelf under the care of the celebrated Meckel, 
He was received into this fur geo n^s houfe, and an operation, was 
perform* d which fucceeded. The time ^f his convalefcence was 
one of the moft agreeable in his life. He made a number of ac- 
quaintances among diftinguilhed chara^ers at Berlin, was prefented 
to the king, and was honoured with particular notice froip him. 

His reception on his return to Hanover was equally pleafing. 
He now again plunged into bufinefs, and again domeftic and pro- 
feflional cares brought on hypochondriacal complaints. In 1775* by 
Way of vacation, he made a journey to Laufanne, where his daugh- 
ter was placed for education, and pafled five weeks with M. Tiflot. 

M. Zimmerman was unhappy in the fate of his children. His 
amiable daughter, whom he moft tenderly loved, fell into a linger^ 
ing malady foon after ftie left Laufanne, which continued for five 
years, and then carried her off :•— while his fon, who was froxh in- 
fancy troubled with an acrid humour, after various viciflitudes of 
nervoiis affedions fettled in perfedl idiocy ; in which ftate he has 
now remained twenty years. To alleviate thefa diftreffes, a fecond 
marriage properly occurred to the. minds of his friends, and they 
chofe for him a moft fuitable companion, in the daughter of M. de 
Berger, king's phyfician at Lunenberg. The union took place in 
1782, and proved the greateft charm and fupportof all his remain- 
ing life; His lady was thirty years younger than him, but (he 
perfectly accommodated herfelf to his tafte, and induced him to 
cultivate fociety abroad and at home more than he had hitherto 
done. About this time, he employed himfelf in completing his fa* 
vorite work on Solitude ; which, at the diftance of thirty years ^om 
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the publication of the firft efTay on the fubje<3:, appeared m its ne'^jt 
form in the years 1784, 1786, in 4 vols. His ideas of folitude had 
probably been foftened by fo long an intercourfe with the world % 
and as he now defined it, " that ftate of the foul in which it aban- 
dons itfelf freely to its refleftions," it was not neceffary to become 
either a monk or ian anchorite in order to partake of its, benefits* 
Had it not been prefented under fo accomnlbdating a form, a phi- 
lofopher might have fmiled at the circumftance of a recommenda- 
tion of folitude, from a court phyfician, becoming the favorite woric 
of one of the mod fplendjd and ambitious of crowned heads. The 
Emprefs of Ruflia fent her exprefs thanks to the author for the 
pleaiure which (he had derived from the work, acconipanied with 
a magnificent prefent, and commenced with him a! regular corref^ 
pondence, which fubfifted with great freedom on her part till 1 792 ; 
when fhe fuddenly dropped it. She alfo gave him an invitation to* 
iettle at Peterfburgh as her firft phyfician ; and, on his declining 
the oflFer, (he requefted his recommendation of medical praftitioners 
for her towns and armies, and conferred on him the order of 
Wladomir. 

One of the moft diftinguiflied incidents of bis life was the fum- 
mons which he received to attend the great Frederic in his laft ill- 
Xiefs, in 1786. It was at once evident that there was no room for 
the exercife of his medical fkilj : but he improved the opportunity 
Ivhich he thus cnjpyed of confidential intercourfe with that illuftri- 
Cus charader, whofe mental faculties were pre-eminent to the laft ; 
ind he derived from it the materials of an interefting narrative,' 
which he afterward publillied. The partiality of this prince iri 
his favour naturally diipofed him to a reciprocal good opinion of 
the monarch; and in 1788 he publiihcd a Defence of Friderick the 
'Great agawjithe Count de Maribeaii ; which, in i 790, was followed by 
Fragments on Frederick the Greats in 3 vols. l2mo« All his publica- 
tions relative to this king gave offence to many individuals, and 
fubjedted him to feyere criticifm ; which he felt with more fenfibili- 
ty than confifted with his peace of mind. His religious and politic- 
al opinions, likewife, in his latter years, began to be in wide contra- 
didion with the principles that were afliduoufly propagated all over 
Europe ; and this added perpetual fuel to his irritability. The 
fociety of the Illuminated^ coalefced with that of Free-Mafons^ rofe 
about this time in Germany, and excited the moft Violent commo- 
tions among men of letters and reflection. It was fuppofed to have 
in view nothing lefs than the abolition of chriftianityi and the fub- 
verfion of all conftituted authorities ; and while its partizans expec- 
ted from it the moft beneficial reforms i)f every kind, its opponent^ 
dreaded from it every mifchief that could poflibly happen to mankind.' 
Zimmerman f who is '^" '' ^*:ed by his friend as a hunter of feds ^ was 
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iwnong the firft who took alarm at this formidable aflbciation. His 
regard for religion and foclal order, and perhaps his connexions 
^th crowned heads, caufed him to fee in the mod obnoxious light 
all the principles of thefe new philofophers. He attacked them with 
yigour, formed counter-affbciations with other men of letters, and 
at length took a ftep which we leave his friends to juftify, — that of 
addrefling to the Emperor Leopold a memoir, painting in the ftrong- 
eft colouring the pernicious maxims of the fefl, and fuggefting the 
means of fupprefl^^g^ i^ 5 means which we underftand to have de- 
pended on the decifive interference of civil authority. Leopold, 
was well inclined to fuch meafufes, received his mempjr very gra- 
cioufly, and fent him a letter and fplendid prefent in return s but 
his death, foon afterward, deprived the caufe of its moft powerful 
protester. M. Zimmerman, however, in conjunction with M. Hoffl 
man of Vienna, who had inftituted a periodical work on the old prin- 
ciple, did not relax in their zeal. They attacked and were attacked 
in turn ; and Zimmerman, unfortunately, embroiled himfelf with 
the courts of law by a paper publijjied in Hoffmanns Journal, intitled 
the Baron de Knig^e unmajked as an illuminate j democrate andfeducer of 
the people. As this charge was in part founded on a work not open- 
ly avowed by the Barop, a procefs was inftituted againft Zimmer- 
iiian as a libeller, and he was unable to exculpate himfelf. This 
ftate of warfare may well be imagined to be extremely unfriendly 
to an irritable fyftem of nerves<; and the aeita^ion of the Doctor's 
inind was farther increafed by his perfonal rears on the approach of 
the French towards the ele<5lorate of Hanover, in 1 794. The idea 
of becoming a poor emigrant perpetually haunted him, nor could 
the negotiation that fecured the country reftore him to tranquility. 

This notion imprefle^ him fo ftrbngly, that his abftinence from 
food at laft was partly attributed to his fear of poverty. He was 
worn away to a fkeleton, became decrepid, and at fixty-fix died of 
pidage. He expired Odlober 7th, 1 795. 
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Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

THIS eminent Artift was born at Plimpton St. Mary's, ii\ 
Devonfiiire, in the year 1723. His father was a clergyman, 
and the intimate friend of that eminent Divine, Mr. Zachariah 
Mudge. Sir Jofhua was very early in life fent to k grammar- 
fchooi, where 'he made a good proficiency in Latin. He was ever 
of opinion, that his deftination of mind to Painting was occafioned 
by the accidental perufal of Richardfon's Treatife on that Art when 
he was very young.* Some Frontifpicces to the Lives of Plutarch 
are ftill preferved by his relations, as fpecimens of his early pre- 
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iSt&xan for his art, and of the promife that he gave of b^n^ cmL 
nent in it. He became Pupil to Mr. Hiidfon the Painter in 1 74—, 
who» amongft other advice that he gave him, recommended him to 
copy GuerchJno's drawings. iTiis he did with fuch fcifl, that 
many oif them are now prelerved in -the Cabinets of the curious in 
this country, as the originals of that very great mafter. About the 
yc^r 1750 he went to Rome to profecute his ftudies, where he re* 
mained nearly two years, and employed himfelf rather iti makii^ 
ftudi^ irom dian in copying the works of the great Painters with 
which that illuftrious Capital of Art abounds. Here he amufeil 
Himfelf with painting Caricatures, particularly a very large one of 
all the Engliih that were then at Rome, in the diderent attitudes o£ 
Raphael's celebrated School of Athens. He returned to England 
about the year 1752, and took ahoufe in Newport-ftreet, Leicefter* 
fields ; to which latter place he removed foon afterwards, and 
where he continued till the time of his death. Sir Jofhua had fo 
Iktk of the jealoufy of his profeffion, that when, fome time fmce, a 
celebrated JBngHfK Artift, on his arrival from Italy a&ed him 
where he (hould fet up a houfe. Sir Jc^Hiua told him, that the next 
h6ufe to him was vacant» and that he had found the fituation a 
very good one. 

An ingenious Critic thus delineates Sir Jofhua's profefiional char- 
ader: 

" Sir Joffiua Reynolds was, moft affuredly, the beft Portrait- 
painter that this age has produced. He pofleffed fomething original 
in his manner which diftinguiihcd it from thofe Painters who prcw 
ceded him. His colouring was excellent, and his diftributicn of 
light and fliadow fo generally judicious and varied, that it moft 
clearly fhewed that it was not a mere trick of practice, but the re- 
fult of principle. In Hiftory Painting his abilities were very re*» 
fpe^able, and his invention and judgment were fufficient to have 
enabled him to have made a very di&inguifiied 6gure in that very 
ardous branch of his profeffion, if the exclufive tafte of this country 
for Portraits had not difcouraged htm from cultivating a talent fo 
very unproductive and negleded. His drawing, though incorredj 
had always fomething of grandeur in it." 

To his own pidures might be well applied what he ufed to fay 
refpefting thdfe of Rubens : ** They refemble,*' faid he, " a well- 
chofen nofegay, in which though the colours are fplehdid atid vivid, 
they are never glaring or oppreffive to the eye.** 

Sir Joflma wrote — ^** Difcourfes delivered at the Royal Academy,'* 
2 vols. "Svo. " Notes to Mr. Mafon*s Trartflation of Dufrefnoy on 
Painting/*' 4to. Papets No. 76, 79, 82, in " TTie Idler," on the 
fubjea of Painting, were alfo written by him ; and he left behindf 
him in manufcri^t fome obfervations itpon the pi^res of Flanders 
atid of Holland. Sir Jofliua's views in art were always directed to 
fomething grand. He propofed to place his exquiUte edle^Slion <£ 
foreign Pi^res in the Lyceuxb^ and to give Le^lures upon them 
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it^imitatioft of the Confbrences of the French Academy of Painting 
under Loots the Fourteenth, and to iUuftrate by exsunple the triiu 
of thofe excellent precepts which he had delivered in hx% Ledhires, 
He «va5 very defirous to introduce the ornaments of PSiinting* and 
of Sculptare into the. grand though denuded fabric of the Catfie^ 
dral of the Metropolis* He wiihed to make the Britiih Temple of 
Panoe for thofe , 

Qui fui memores alios fecene merendo. 

With, much affe^, and.at great expenoey he procured a nich Is 
|hat plape of diilinguKhed fepulture for his. friend the Britiih Lexir 
cographer. There is ftill a nich left in the Britiih Temple of Fame 
for himfelt which gratitude^ friendfhip, and "vseneration for talents, 
muft neqeffarily fill up. The following charaiaer of this, gre^ Aa- 
ti(t» as given in. the Newfpapers. foon after his iplendid and pttblic 
fyp&x^^ in St. Paul's, is the produ^ion <rf Mr. Burke. It is the eulo- 
gitim. of Parrhafius pronounced by Pericks^-it is the eulogium of 
the grcateft Painter by the moft confummate Orator of his time. 

«* Hi^ illaels was long but borne with a miU and che^ol fortitude, 
without the leaft mixture of any thing irritable or querulous agree>» 
ably to the placid and even tenour of his whole life. He had from 
the beginning of his malady a diHindt view of his difIblution> which 
he contemplated with that entire compofure which nothing but the 
innocence, integrity, and ufefuJnefSiQf hislife,'and.an unaffeftcdfub- 
miffion to the will of Providjqncie, CQuJcl. bjcfiowv In. this fituation 
he had,every confolation from family tendemeis, which his tandeav 
nefs to his family had always merited, 

** Sir Joibtta Reynold^ was, on very many accounts, one of the 
mod menv>rable men. of his time :— 4i^ was the firft* Engliibmait 
who added the praife of the elegant arts to the other glories of hi$ 
cpuotry. Intaile, in grace, in. facility, in happy invention, and in 
the richnefs and. harmony of cplouring, he was equal to the great 
xp^^ers of the, renowned ages. In. portrait he went beyond, them ; 
fpr be communicated to tb^t defer iption of the art in which Engliili' 
a^tifls are the moft engaged, a. variety, a fancy, and a dignity de- 
rived frpm the higher branches* which even thofc who profeiTed 
tjiem in a fuperior manner, did not always prefei:vc wh^n they ddi- 
ne.a^ed individual np.ture. His portraits remind the fpcdtator of the 
invention oif hiftory, and the amenity of landfcape* In pointing/ 
portraits, he appears no.t to be raifed upon that platform, but ta 
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*-Thc plan for decorating the Cathedral of St. Paul's with Pain- 
tings by the moft eminent Englifh Artifts, wa9 ftopped by the cau- 
tion, perhaps neceflary at the time, of Biihop Terrick. ^ir Jofhua, 
with a munificence worthy of the Painter whom in every refped he 
xuoii reiembled, the accomplifhed- Rubens, intended to have made 
the Chapter a prefent of a pi<flure of the Holy f amily painted b^ 
himfelf. 
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defcend to it froni a higher fphere* His paintings illuftral;^ kHf 
ieiTons, and his leflbns feem to be derived from his paintings. 

" He poffefled the theory as perfectly as the praAice of his art- 
To be fuch a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philofo- 
pher, 

" In full happinefs of foreign and donieftic fame, admired by the 
Expert in art, and by the learned m fcience, courted by the greatj 
careffed by Sovereign Powers, and celebrated by diftinguiflied 
Poets, his native humility, modefty, and candour, never forfook him, 
even on fiirprife or provocation ; nor was the leaft degree of arro- 
gance or alFnmption 'vifible to the moft fcrutinizing eye, in any part 
of his condudt ordifcourfe; 

" His talents of every kind-^powerful from natute, and not 
meanly cultivated in letters — ^his focial virtues in all the relations and 
all the habitudes of life, rendered him the center of a very great and 
unparalleled Variety Of agreeable Societies, which will be diflipated 
by his death; He had too much merit not to excite fomejealoufy. 
too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The lofs of no manf 
of his time can be felt with more fmcere, general,- and unmixed for- 
row- 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF Mr. QUIN. 

MR. QUIN was the fon of an Englifh gentleman, ^ho, in or- 
der to improve his fortune, in the early part of his life, wend 
over to Amenta,' where he Aiarried a lady, with whoni he continued 
to live for fome years ; but having no children he left her, and re'J 
jtumed to England, from whence he went over to Ireland, where he 
married another lady, ,hii former Vfife ftill living; and by her he 
had thrs celebrated ador. 

As his father kept his new family entirely ignorant of his formet 
alliance, hFs^^ fon v^^as educated in all !;hat elegance which was fup- 
fofed neceffary for the heir appateut to a pretty eftate. He^was 
fent to a grammar-lchool, arid afterwards to the univerfity of Dub-,^ 
Kn, where he continued till his father died, who leaving no will, 
yoimg Quin came into the pofTeffion of the eftate, without any oppo- 
fition atfirft, but was foon alarmed with a claim from America, 
the heirs at law to his father grounding their rights* upon Quid's being 
illegitimate. This claim Was too vl^ell fupported and proved, not to 
focceed r fo that the unfortunate Quin, being difmherited, wa» o- 
bliged to go upon the Irilh ftage. 

Very little was expe(5ted from his firft attempts ; and for want of 
encouragement, and perhaps defirbus of improvement, he came toj 
England. His reception here was not much fuperior to what he had 
met vrith in Ireland. Mean charadlers only were afligned to him ; 
foch as the Lieutenant of The Tower in Richard the Third, and BUQi- 
^0 in Macbeth; 


Mr. ^tm. t| 

Thttshe coiitmue4foi'fome years, till Booth died, wbon Cato, 
ifhicb W*s then a favorite chara^er with the public, being m danger 
of faUing, for want of an sbJlor to fupport it, Mr. Quin was put infQ 
it merelyasacafe ofneceiCty. The part was therefore prii^ted ia 
the bills of the day, to be iUtemptedhj Mr. Quin. 

The modefty of this invitation produced a full houfe, and a fa- 
yoprablc audience ; but the ador's; own pcc^uliar merit effeifled more* 
Wheji he came to that part of the play, where the dead fon is brought 
iQ upon tie bier, Quin, in fpea^ing thefe words, " Thanks to the 
Opds, raj boy has done his duty !** £o aflFedted the whole houfe^ 
tliat they cried outy with a continued a«clamation,-^Booth outdone i 
Sooth outdone ! 

From that time Mr. Quin became a favourite of the public ; and 
rpfe through the gradations of his employment, till he was made 
manager of Drury-lane play-houfe. 

His (kill or his addrefs as a manager, are not much applauded ; 
but his merit, as an a^or, overbalanced tha^ defe(5t, and dill kept 
him inhls ftation. What eave him the ftvereft blow in his profef^' 
fion, was the extreme popularity into which Mr. Garrick came, a« 
bout the time tb^t hjB was beginning to decline. In vain did Quin 
c^ack his jokes upon his antagonilx : — (rarrick was followed, and 
Quinfod^n :-r-fo that what Quin called an herefy in tafte, was at 
laff univerially allowed to be a reformation. This gave occadon 
to the following bon mot, and fmart reply. On beitig told, that 
Goodman's Fields was crowded every night to fee the . new ador, 
Quin faid, *f That Garrick was a new religion. Whitfield was fol* 
low6d for a time ; but they would all come to church j^gain." 

Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and happy talent, in turning an^ 
epigram, gave this humourous reply to Quin's bon mot : 

« Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complains that herefy corrupts the town ; ^ 

Schifm, he cries, has turned th^ nation's brain i 
, But eyes will open, and to church again ! 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar j ' , 

Thy bulls and errors arerever'd no more } 
When do^rines meet witli general approbatioot 
It is not herefy, but reformation.'' 

Mr. Quin, therefore, after reigpmg many yepiw abfolute monarch 
jf the tege, was obliged, relu<Santly, to abdl^cate the throne, and 
leave ** & young fellow" in guiet pofleffion of the ftage ; convinc- 
ed, at length, that Oarrick was « right, an4 th^t the reft of the play^ 
ers had all been wrong.** 

Time, however, enabled I>im to get the better pf his chagrin. H« 
tri^. grew fond df "little Davy 1*° and JDavy conceived a fincere 
fejgard tor Quin ; who, indeed, pofTcffed virtues which commanded 
itie ^B^s^ia 9x^9^6 who intimately knew him« 
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When Quin retired from t&e ftage, he went to rcCde at Bath. He 
had bought an annuity of two hundred a year from the Duke of 
Bedford, and this, added to about feven thoufand pounds more, 
which his friend Sir Sampfon Gideon had amafTed in 'Change Alley 
for him, contributed to make the latter part of his life eafy and inde* 
penaent. 

He was always addiAed to epicurifm, and at laft became notori- 
ous for hi^fondneifs of gpod eadng. The filh called John Dory, ev- 
ery body knows, was firft introduced by him to the tables of the del- 
icate. He was at the fame time an agreeable facetious companion^ 
and many of hisjefls and bon mots deferve real applaufe. 

He died in thQ feventy-third year of his age, of a mortification 
in his arm, occafioned by a flight fcratch on his fore-finger. Mr, 
Garrick wrote an epitaph for his great predeceflbr, which is engra- 
ven on the monument erefted to the memory of Mr. tQuin, in the 
abbey-church at Bath ; an epitaph which, fdbflituting the initials D.. 
G. inftead of '^ James Quin/* would be equally applicable to the 
imter. 

** That tongue which fat die table on a roar. 
And charm'd the public ear, is heard no more \ 
Closed are thofe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which fpake before the tongue what Shakefpeare writ : 
Cold is that hand, which, living, was ftr etch'd forth 
At Friendfhip's call to fuccour modeft worth. 
Here lies James Quin — Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whatever thy ftrength of body, force of thought^ 
In Nature's happie ft mould however caft. 
To this coinplexion thou muft come at laft.** 


LORD MANSFIELD. 

THE character of Lord MansiSeld was, perhaps, nerer better^ 
certainly never more elegantly delineated dian by the pen of 
the J>refent Bifliop of Worcefter, in his Life of Bifhop Warburton. 

*^ Mr. Murray, afterwards Ear! of Mansfield, and Lord Chief 
Juftice of England, was fo extraordinary a perfon, and made fb 
great a figure in the world, that his name mu& go dewn to pofUri- 
ty with diftinguilhed honour in the public records of the nation* 
Tor his fhining talents difplayed themfelves in every department of 
the State, as well as in the fupremc Court of| Juftice, his peculiar 
province, which he filled with a luftre of reputation equalled per- 
haps, certainly not exceeded by any of his predeceflbrs. 

" Of his conduct in the Houfe of Lords I can fpeak with th<? 
more confidence, becaufe I fpeak from my own obfervation. Toa 
good to be the leader, and too able to be the dupe of any party, he 
was believed to fpeak his own fenfe of public meafures ; and the au- 
thority of bis judgment was fo high, that in regular times theHou^i 


was iifualty decided by It. He was no forward or freqQoit fpoale^ 
butreferved himfelf (as was fit) for occafions worthy of him. Iii 
debate, he was eloquent as well as wife, or rather he became eloquent 
by his wifdom. His countenance and tone of voice imprinted the 
i^eas of penetration, probity, and cauidour ; but what fecured your 
attention and aflent to all he faid» was his cbnCtant good fenfe, flow.* 
ing in apt terms, and in the cleared method* He affedied no failles 
of the imagination, or burils of pailion ; much lefs would he conde- 
fcend to perfbnal abufe or to petulant altercation. AH was clear 
candid realbn, letting itfelffb eafijy into the minds of his hearers as 
to Carfy information and convidToh with ft. Tn a' word, his public 
fenatorial charad^ei; ^eiy much refembled that of Meffala, of whoijl 
Cicero fays, addreilfing himleiftb B^iitus, * Do not imagine^ !Bru- 
tasy that for worth, honour, aiid a warm love of • his country, any 
one is comparable to MeiFala ; fo that his eloquence (in which he 
"^bncferfiiBy excels) is almoft eciipfed by thofe virtues. And even 
in his'diijplay of that faculty his fuperior good fenfe fhews itfelf moft; 
'With fo much care and ikill hath he formed himfelf to the trueil man- 
lifer of fpeaking 1 His powers of genius and invention are confefled- 
ly of the firft fize, yet he almoft 'owes'lefs to them than to the dili» 
gent and ftudious cultivation of judgment.* 

' •* In the commerce of private life, Lord Mansfield was ts£j^ 
friendly, and agreeable, extremely fenlible of worth in other men^ 
knd ready on all occafions to countenance and patronize it.'' 

Lord Mansfield had been a long time applied to by the late Mr« 
Owen Ru£Fhead for materials for His life, which he intended to write. 
The modeft and ingenious Peer told him, " that his life was not of 
importinie enough to be Written."" 'He added, "If you wiflt"try 
write the life of a truly greft man, writf tb^iife of Lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from very humble means, arid without family fupport 
and connexions, became Lord High Chancellor of England on ac- 
count of his virtue, his talents, and his diligence." 

Some of Lord Mansfield's qj^fervations were, " that cunning wa^ 
the moft foolifh thing in the world ; that We fliould always begin at 
the end of every thing ; and that in politics, parties, inftead of con»» 
fidering what is to be done, ftruggle only who fhoutd do it." 

Lord Mansfield, after the determination of fome caufe, found rea- 
fons to' alter his opinion for the direftions he had given to the jury. 
Some time afterwards he fawone of the Counfel to whofc client his 
opinion had not been favourable, and defired him to make a motion 
for a new trial. Lord Mansfield was telling this circumftance one 
day to one of his Brethren, who feemed' rather aftonifiied at the cool 
and eafy manner in which he mentioned his change of opinion. 
"Why," fays he, " after all, it is only fhewing the world that you' 
are wifer to day than you were yefterday." 

To fome Military Gentleman who was appointed Governor of 
one of our Iflands in the Weft Indies, and who expreffed bis appr^ 
benfioBs of not being able to difcharge his duty as Chancellor of hi^. 


Provniee, lbr<ilMahsS<sid gate this advice : ^ AltHtf s Atxiik. ^sA 
never give reafons for your dccifioh. You "^ill in general d^cidd 
well, yet give very bid reafons for your jiidgmcht.*' 

Raleigh's « Hiftpry of the World," Giajiuoxle's « lEftorJrbf Ni. 
pies," DucW *<Hiftory of Louis the Eleventh of Frano*," anA 
y attel*5 " Law of Nations," wert favourite IbDoks with Lord Mani^ 
field. He wrote fonie *« Diredions for the Study of Hiftory," ft* 
the prefent Duke of Po^Qand, which may be feen in The Eutiof eaA 
MAGAziNsfor March and April, 1791 ; andlbm^ '<' Dire^ibns fdl* 
the Study of the Law," in the fame excellent Repofitory fisr jfune ixi 
tihe fame year* 


LORDS CHATHAM AND HOLLAND. 

WILLIAM PITT, brd Chatham, was a fe^ond fon, and be^ 
c^me prime minifter of England. His rival and autago^ 
nift was Henry Fox, lord Holland, a fecond fon likewifc. Lord 
lioUand's iecond ion Charles Fox> and lord Chatham's fecond ibfi 
William Pitt, are now rivals and antagonifls : Fox has as great or 
greater parts than his father, with much better docutioti, and equal 
power 6f reafoning. Mr. Pitt has not the dazzling commanwig; 
eloquence of his father, but argues much better. Perhaps there is 
not on record aninfiance of two fiatefmen who were rivals, being 
fucceeded in equal rivalry by their fons--certainly not with ft) many 
concurrent circumftances. 


FEMALES. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

<f npi HE mere name of this Lady/' feys Abbd Arhauld, defer^est 
X, an eulogium from thofe who know how to appreciate fenfe» 
i^t, and virtue^ I (hall never forget,'* adds he, ^ the firft tim^ that 
I had the honor to fee this excellent woman in her coach with hei* 
fon and daughter. They realized what the Poets have told us of 
Latona between Apollo and young Diana, fo much beauty and ele* 
gance appeared in the mother and her children. She then did jn^ 
the favour to promife me her friendfliip, and I am hot a little proud 
of having preferved to this day a prefent ib dear and fo preciotls. 
But I muft fay indeed, to the honor of the Ladies, that I have ever 
found them more conftant in their fnendfhips than the JMen. By 
the Men I have often been deceived ^-^lever by the Ladies.**^ 
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* Thefagaciims Dr. Franilm ufed to/ay^ ihdt the fure/l and wiofi vfe^ 
fulfrkttd a man could poffS/ly procure f was a Frenchwom^m of a terieun 
cge who had no defigiu upon hu per/on ; ** they ate" added he^ ^^fi ready 
I0 do you/ervicey and from their knowledge of the world know fo wtllhonv 
ioferye you wifely** 


CriARLOTTE CORDAY. 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY was taU and well Qiapcd, of the 
mofif graceful manners and modeft demeanour: there was in 
her countenance, which was beautiful and engaging, and in all her 
movements a mixture dlfifinefs and digtMy^ which were erident in- 
dications of a heavenlj mind. She came to Parisj ahd iinder a 
feigned pretext gained admiffion to that chief of republican tyrantSy 
Marat> in whole bread (he plunged a dagger, acknowledged the 
deed, and juftified it by afTerttng that it was a duty ihe owed her 
country and mankind to rid the world of a monfter. Her deport- 
ment duriiig the trial was ^deft and dignified. There was fo engage 
ing ^fofhufs in her countenance, that it was difficult to conceive 
liow flie could have armed herfetf with filfficient intrepidity to exe- 
cute the ^'tt^ Her aniVers to the queftions of the tribunal wdte 
^1 kA point and energy. She fometimes furprifed the audience by 
fKt witf and excited their admirat'on by her eloquence. Her face 
ipmetimes beamed with fuUimity^ and was ibmetgnes covered witK 
Jmilex. She retired while the jury deliberated on their verdidf ; and 
when (he again entered the tribunal there was a majejiic JbUmnity vx 
fier demeanour which pcrfe&ly became her fitiiation. She hearj 
ber fentence with attention and coxhpofure ; and left the court with 
Jerenityy her mind being long before prepared even for the laft fcene. 
It is difficult to conceive the heroym which (he difplayed in the way 
to execution. There was fuch an air of chaftened exultation thrown 
over her countenance, thatihe infpired fentiments of love rather thaa 
jpity. The fpedators as (he pafTed uncovered their heads before 
her, and others gave loud tokens of applaufe. She afcended the 
fcafibld with undaunted firmneis. When the executioner informed 
her that her feet mud be tied to the fatal plank (he fiibmitted with a 
Jmiki When he took oflF her handkerchief the moment before (he 
bent under the fatal fti-oke, (he hlujbed deeply ; and her head, which 
was held up to the multitiKle the moment after, exhibited this laft 
unprei&on of offended modefty. A young man, of the name of 
Lux, a commiffary for Mayence, publiihed a few days after ^ pam* 
^hlet, in which he propofea raifing a ftatue to her honour, and in- 
fcribbg on the pedeftal, ** GREATER THAN BRUTUS.'' He 
was confined the next day in prifon, where he did nothing but talk 
of the example given by CHARLOTTE CORDAY, and tranf- 
forxning the^guiiiotine into an altar, he was only folicitous to receive 
death from the fame inftrumcnt by which Ihe hid perifhed. As he 
was fading to execution, he is faid to have exclaimed. 

Look abroad through nature, to the utmoft range 
Of'plaaets, funs, and adamantine fpheres> 
Wheeling unftiaken through the void immenfe ; 
And fpeak, O man ! does this capacious fcene 
With half that kindling majefty dilate 
Thy ftrong conception, as when BRUTUS rofe 


Refalgent from the ftroke of Cjesar's late. 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jovb 
When guilt bnngs down the thunder, callM aloud 
On Tuily's name, and (hook his crimfomfteel. 
And bade the father of his cQuntrf hail ! 
, For lo ! — the tyrant prqfirate on the dvft. 
And Rome again ufree ! 


MEMOIRS OF MISS HANNAH MORE. 

THE fubjeft of thisi^moir has attra6led notice for feveral year* 
paft ; her works have been numerous, and at this JundlUrc^ 
her pen engages no inconfiderable (hare of public attention. 

Miss Hannah Mor& is a native of Briftol, where fhe refided fiw^ 
iMe moft part of her life, and fuperintended a boarding-fchcol of la- 
dies, of great refpedability. Her fitters fucceeded her in the office 
of teacher, and they alfo have lately retired. The ulents, however, 
of Mifs More> imparted to the feminary no fmall celebrity, and we 
have reafon to believe that this accompliflied tutorefs fent forth ma- 
ny yaluable members of the coijfimunity* Her ichool opened about 
1765. 

The life of Ttterary characters, it has been frequently remarlted, 

•affords few incidents for the pen of the biographer. This is the 

Iprecife cafe with the prefent lubje6l of our Memoir. We (hall, how. 

ever, coUeft together a few anecdotes, which will fervc to throw 

fome light on this ornament of the female world. 

From her earlieft years, we underftand that Miss More dedicat- 
ed much of her time to the improvement of her mind. Pofleffing 
a natural tafte for the acquifition of knowledge, {he availed herleff 
of every opportunity to gratify it. Under fuch circumftances, we 
are not to wonder at her prefent eminence, which could have been 
attained only by intenfe application and unwearied indudry. She 
aflbciated likcwife with literary men, and was much benefited by 
their converfation. With the late Mr. Garrick fhe was on terms of 
the greateft intimacy ; and Dr. Stonehoufe^ * now deceaied, a popular 
clei^yman at Brifiol, aided her in her iludies, infpeded her mana* 
fcripts, and dius contributed to the perfection of her writings; 

It is alfo a certain fad, that our fair authorefs learnt the Latis 
language for the purpofe of perufing Virgil in his native tongue ! 
This Ihcws that (he was not deficient in improving her tafte, and 
was alive to the charms of claffical beauty. Indeed, thofe divine 
ancients have furnifhed us with admirable models of writing, in al« 
moft every department of literature. 

Nor fhoijld it be forgotten, that the office of teacher is highly fa- 
vourable to mentid improvement. They who difcharge their duty 
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VI that capacity, muft famQiarife their minds to the ifirft principles 
of fcience, and by degrees thoroughly underftand them. Befidcs, 
knowledge thus gradually and thoroughly acquired, will operate 
Qpon natural ability, and draw forth thofe latent feeds of genius 
which are the germs of intelle(ftual excellence. We may thus reafon- 
ably account for many produ(aions with which we {hould otherwife 
iiave been unacquainted. Some of the bed Scotch pieces have origi- 
nated in this circumdancey and fuch exertions are deferving of ap- 
plaufe. Wc are ready to add, with cheerfulnefs, the tribute of our 
commendation. 

Thp firft publication of Miss More, was written by her in the 
^hieenih jesar of her age ; and is entitled, The Search after Happtnefi^ 
a Paftoral Drama, for Young Liadies. It was extremely well re^ 
ceived, and contains many excellent pafTages* The following lines 
wc recommend to our female readers : 

•* Euphelia fighs for Jlattery^ drefs^ ^rAJhoto^ 
Too common fources, thefe^ of female woe I 
In beauty's fphere, pre-eminence to find, 
She flights the culture of th* immortal mind. 
1 would not rail at beauty's charming power, 
I would but have her aim at fomething more ; 
The faireft fymmetry of form or face. 
From mtelleft receives its higheft grace ; 
The brighteft eyes ne'er dart fuch piercing fires, 
As when a y&»/ irradiates and »infpires. 
Beauty, with reafbn needs not quite difpenfe. 
And coral lips may fure ipeak common fenfe ; 
Beauty makes virtue lovelier ftill appear, 
"Virtue makes beauty more divinely fair I". 

The authorefs has, likewife, in this piece, explained her idea of 
Xhe true province of Women, vrhich fketch may not prove Uninterefting 
la times when tie rights of IVomen have been warmly contefted : 

** As fome fair violet, loyeljeft of the glade, ' 

Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely fhade^ 

Withdraws its modeft head from public fight. 

Nor courts the fun, nor feeks the glare of light ; 

.Should fome rude hand profanely dare intrude. 

And bear its beauties from its native wood ; 

Expos'd abroad, its languid colours fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odours die. 

So ,womanf bom to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourifh and unfeen be great ; 

To give domeftic life its fweeteft charm, 

With foftnefs polifli, and with virtue warm ; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

.Should feek but heaven's applaufes and her own, 

Should 4rcad no blame but that which crimes impat:t^ 


^; 
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The cenfurK of a felf-cosidemniiig beaiiu 
Heaven's mmift'ring angel ! Qie mould feekt&c cell 
Where mpdefl want an4 Tilent an^uifh dwell ; 
Raife the weak head, fuftain the teeble knees, 
Cheer the cold heart, and chafe the dire dife^e i 
The fplendid deeds which only feek a name, 
^re paid their jafl reward in prefent fame* 
But know — ;the awful all-difclofing day, 
The long arrear oifecret worth (hall pay \ 
Applauding faints fliall hear with fond regard. 
And HE who witnefs'd i^re^-rlhall then reward/' 

A performance of this kind, at the tender aee of esgbUfih prranfi^l 
much, nor have the public been difappointea. Many piiBces hay« 
proceeded from her pea, both in profe and poetry, all of which have 
been honoured with warm commendations* 

She has produced tbr^£ tragedies, Percy^ Fatal Falfehoodf and the 
InflexibU Captive^ founded on the ftory of RegultUf in the Roman 
biftory. The two former were performed at Covent Gardei^ They 
all contain beautiful fentixnents and excellent morality* Sir Eldred 
of the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock, two legendary tales — Ode ta 
Dragon — Florio and the Bas Bleu, together with Slavery, n poem^ 
are poffeffed of merit, and may be read with ple^fure and improve- 
ment. Her profe works confift of EiTays for YouQg Ladies- 
Thoughts on die Importance of the Manners of the Great — An Ef^ 
timate of the Religion of the Fafhionable World — Remarks upoqt 
the Speech of Mr. Dupont — ^Village Politics, by Will £}iip, and 
Stridtures on Female Education. In each of thefe we might point 
out many admirable paragraphs, happily ezpreffed, and calculated 
toferve the beft interefts of mankinjj. They have undergone fever- 
al editbns, and are entitled, both Mm their defijgn and execaUoOt 
to a very confiderable degree of approbation. 

Nor mud we forget to mention her Sacred Dramasy a charming 
work, and the moft popular of all her produftions. They are itf* 
fcribed to the Dutchefs of Beaufort, and are adapted to benefit e£- 
fentially the rSvoff generation. They contain Mofes in the B^lrufies^ 
JDavid atH Goliahy Bi{/ha%%ary and JQanUIy to which are added Re^ 
JleSions of King Hev,thiahy and an exquiflte poem on Sen^ihty* 

The poeTOy Senfilfilityt is enriched with many beautiful pafTages^ 
and difcovers a truly feeling heart. The foQowing iiaefi cannot b.^ 
read without fenfible emotipns of pleafurc : 

Let not the vulgar read this penfive ftrain. 
Their jefts the tender anguifli would prophane ; 
Yet thefe fbrae deem the happieft of their kind, 
• Whofe low enjoyments never reached the mind ; 
Who ne'er a pain, but for themfelves biave kuownt 
Nor ever felt a forrow but their own ; 
Who call ronlantic ev^ry finer thought. 
Conceived by pity, or by friendlhip wrought* 
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Ah I wherefore h^ppy ? whereas th^ kiiulred T^iod ! 
Where the Igrge foul that takes iii huinan kind f 
Where the beft paffions of the mortal breaft ? 
Where the warm Blefiing when another's bleft ? 
Where the foft lenitives of other's pain, ^ 
The foetal fympathy, the fenfe humanel J 
The figh of rapture, and the tear of joy, 
An^iia that charms and traniports tnii( deftroy \ 
For tender forrow has her pleafuries too, 
^leafures which profperous dvilhefs never knew 5 
She never knew in all het* cbarfer bl^ 

She facred rapture of a pain like this \ 
pr think the cautious oxily are the j\ift. 
Who never was deceived I would not'thift. 
Then take, ye happy vulgar 1 take your part 
jOf fordid joy, which never touch'd the heart* 
Benevolence, which feldom ftays to qhufe, 
LeH paufing prudence teach her to reiufe ; 
Friehdfhrp, which once determinVl, never Iwerves, 
. ISVeighs e'er it trufts, but weighV pot e'er it ferv6» } 
And ioh ey'd Pity and forgivenefs bland, 
And melting Charity with open haiid ; 
And ardefs Love, believing and believ'd. 
And generous Confidence, which ne'er deceived j 
And Mercy ftretchmg out e'er wan^ can fpeak. 
To wipe the tear from pale affliAibn's cheei:; 
7hefe ye have never knovn !— then take your par( 
Of fordid joy, which never touch'd the heart." 

The SmJiUlf^ which Miss Moile thus eloquently defcribes, is, ^ 
nnderftand, the prominent feature of her qwn difpofidoa. Atfen<* 
tive to the vajits and diftreffes of others, (he is ever ready to relieve 
them. She even feeks out opportunities of infiru6(ing and confoling 
her fellow creatures. This is worthy of herfelf, and will he ulti- 
mately crowiv'd with an abundant regard. 

It was this ainiabl^ principle which induced her to pa^rpnife Mrs* 
Yeariley, tl^ &mo!a9 Briflol Milk-Woman, whofe native ftraj^ 
iave been admired by thj? genuine lovers oi poetry. iShe wrote an 
elegant Prefatory Addrefs to her poeips, procured her a large lift of 
iuWcribers from amongft the firft charadteir^ m the« kingdom, and 
exerted every nerve to promote her interefts. This woman, howe- 
ver, afterwards repaid all this kindnefsby abuieand calumny { We 
mnft not enter into this difagrj^eable agair ; but we will fay that 
Miss More ftands fully exonerated ; ^d Lord Oj^ord juftly re- 
iriarks, in aletter to her» ipe^king of ifrs. Yearfley's cpnduft : ** That 
the foil of h^r heart could never have produced the rank weed of in« 
gratitude, had it not be^jjipirKrioufly dunged with gold." 

Some time after fhe became chiefly innrumental in relieving the 
Maid of tb$ Ha^ackp an nnfortuaate y9ung woman) appar^^ di> 
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^O Mlfi Hannah Mori. 

ranged, found under a Sack of hay, at Hanhan, near BriffoL He^" 
ongin is unknown, and her hiilory Is extremely myfterious. Mi£» 
More wrote a fhort account of her, which excited the public com* 
miferation. She is fuppofed to have been of an high family, but 
reduced by misfortune to this deplorable condition. Be this it may, 
her patronefs manifefted the pured benevolence, in procuring a com- 
fortable afylum for this melancholy child of afflidion. Such adis 
carry with them their own reward. To diminifh the fum of pri- 
'vate and public mifery, is a moft divine deed ; it is imitating him 
who went about doing good, and will be crowned by the Deity 
' with the ampleft tokens of approbation. 

Miss More, together with her fifters,have retired to a v^ry plea- 
fant ipot, which is denominated CowJTtp Gretna fituated near the 
Mendip Hills, about ten miles from BrifloL Here fhe has eftab- 
lifhed a Sunday School, and (hewn a very commendable concern 
for the welfare of the poorer claffes of fociety. With this iriew fhe 
publifhed many excellent fmall trails, under the general title of the 
Cbe(^ Repofitor^ The Shepherd of SaU/bury Plain was particularly 
admired. 

The prefent Bifliop of London, and other celebrated charaders of 
the age, are in habits of acquaintance with Miss More. We have 
been afTured, on good authoiity, that fhe fpends, occafionaSy, a few 
months at Fulham, the well-known refidence oi the Bifhops of Loo- 
don,fincethe period of the Reformation. In one of her vifits, fiie 
penned fbme very pleaRn? lines, entitled Bonnet^ s Ghofi; but which 
her modefty would not fufler to be publifhed. Bonner was the 
bloody Biihop, in the reign of Mary ; he ufed to fcourge the Protef^ 
tants with his own hand, in his garden, and various other afts of 
brutality ftand'on record againft him. Miss More, we are inform- 
cd, has finely conti-afted the tolerating fpirit of the prefent Prelate, 
with the cruelty and favage ferocity of his predeceffor, who has 
: drawn -upon him the execrations of pofterity. 

In the works of the late Lord Orford, the moft pleafing part rf 
the Epiftolary Correfpondencc, Is that between his Lordfhip and 
Miss. More. We were gratified by the perufal of it, and third: it 
honourable to Ijoth parties. The Britifh peer feemsapprifed of the 
real excellence of hts friend, and pays her diofe compliments to which 
ihe may be pronounced juftly entitled. 

The writer of this curfory Narrative, had once the pleafure of 
paffing a few days with the fifters of Miss More, at the houfe of a 
very refpeiftable family, in Caerleon, Monmothfhire, and well remem- 
bers the good fenfe and amiable temper which they difoovered m 
converfation on a variety of fubjedbs. Nor does he deem it the leaffc 
of the favours which he enjoyed beneath that hofpitable roof, that 
he was there j5ir^ introduced to an acquaintance with Miss Morb'^s 
writings, which he perufed, even at that early period, with delist 
andif^tisfadllon. 
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«We are OQt J^orant that the fubjed of our Memoir lias been 
ixuned into ridicule by the profligate muie of a modem fatirift ; the 
f]^rrerfion of whoie fuperior talents, on other occafions, has excited' 
our indignation. Such wanton^ attacks can neither difturb the fe- . 
xenity ofher,mind, nor (hake the fair fabrick of her fame, which 
fiands reared on an immoyeable foundation. Her writings fpeak 
for themfelves, and have already enfured to themfelves the nivoura- 
ble deciiQons of an enlightened public. Aflerting the right of pri- 
Tate judgment, we are not, indeed, difpofed to defend tvery reli- 
gious fentiment, which (he has from the beft of motives inculcated. 
Nor, on the other hand, are we fo convinced of our ovm infallibili- 
ty, nor would we be fo unjuft to the rights of others, as 6h this ac- 
count to withhold the meed of praife. But bleft with the approba- 
tion of the wife and good, and confcious of having directed her ef- 
forts to the melioration of her fellow creatures. Miss More may 
calmly repofe on her pad exertions, and confign, without an anxious 
thought, her well-eamed reputation to the judgment of pofterity. 

Bristol has, in former times, been reproached with a felfiih dul- 
iiels ; and even Hume has contributed to the prejudice, by a reflec- 
tion contained in his Hiftory of England. Her credit, however, 
Jias been redeemed by the produflion of a ChcOterton^ a More^ a Yearf* 
ieji a Southey, 2l Coleridge, a Cottier and other writers, who have at- 
tradted the attention of the literary world. Commerce ought, in 
juftice, tolendherfupport to literature, and literature will, moft aA 
luredly, in return, confer a dignity on commerce. The one refines, 
exalts, and fublimates the omer. Apart they decreafe in refpeda- 
bility ; but let it be remembered that an honotirabk junSton of them 
lecures and perpetuates the welfare and proiperity of the human 
race. The mere gains of the merchant are not to be put in compe- 
tition with that intelledlual and moral wealth, a portion of which at 
lead, every individual fhould endeavour to acquire ; and which, 
,^;eherever it is found, eitlier on a throne or in a cottage, will be re- 
munerated with^ the plaudits of Divine approbation. 


MISS LEE. 


SOPHIA LEE is one of the four daughters of Mr. John Lee, a 
comedian of celebrity, and fufficiently powerful in talents to be, 
at one time, the formidable rival of the late mafler of the fcene, Mr. 
Garrick. Mrs. Lee died while Mifs Lee and her fiders were younc;^ 
Mr. Lee was the fport of fortune for the'laft ten years of his lite. 
Difcontents at Drury-Lane theatre drove him to Edinburgh, and 
there he experienced misfortunes. When the Edinburgh theatre 
Xomc years afterwards, obtained a royal patent, he was a competitor 
with the late Mr. Rofs, for the management under that authority, 
and the public voice was in his favour ; but Mr. Rofs, who was him- 
.&lf ^efon of a Scotch agent, and ha^i power&l intcreft, carried thp 




ppEQt, imaivas&itiefted With iSSi tke n^liti tbtt&b ^ikMt |aiv^ b 
tbeyear 17(56, 

Mr. Lee Id(t Edinburgh m diigoft, and Was, jfbr fomeyeat^> tmfeeft 
by the London audience. At length he was e^^gaged kt Co^edU 
Garden theatrCy and performed there, for a feafon Or two^ widi great 
reputaubn and fuccefs ; after which he retired to JSath, where helid<l 
the a^ng management of the theatre till his death, which w^ occa- 
fioned by an in9an!lation inhfshowek. 

t^ien he 4ied» he left one ion, who wi^ engaged wtlh ji. mannfati^ 
orer at Mandiefter, and four daughters. The girls, ea<^ K^FI^T 
pofleffing a good underftanding, wmch their parents had tklc&n dire 
to improve by a proper education, and by a proper education, anJI 
by an inftrudBne example (their father being himfelf a literary maii» 
and their mother by no means deficient in intelli|;ence} finding then!*' 
feWes caft upon the world, without any other help than their own ek» 
crtions could adminifter, fet up a fchool at Bath ; in which {)urfuit^ 
fit>m their excellent and unimpeachable chara^er, their unwearied 
afliduity and fedulous attention, they have eminently fucceeded ; 
having been enabled, by the profits of their induftry, to ereA k hand- 
feme, fpacious, and airy manfion, called Belvidere Houfe, and, to 
this day, are at the head of a great and reputable fchool ; it being al- 
lowed, by all who have had children under their tuition, that they 
have left their place of education with better manners, l^etter morals^ 
' snd more general knowledge, than was to be acquired in moft femina« 
ties of learning throughout the kingdom. 

As foon as Sophia Lee felt herfeffon terra firma^ and that the prO« 
jeft of keeping a fchool was likely to anfwer, (he gave way to her lit- 
erary propenuties, and employed the luxury of her leifure in the ex- 
ercife of her pen. She wrote a work, rather volumnious, which has 
been in the writer's hands,*but has never yet feen the light ftom thi6 
prefs. She afterwards wrote her play, called The, Cbapter ofjiccim 
denUi which was firfl offered to Mr. Harris, who advifed her to change 
it into an opera ; (he then Wrote fongs to it, butMr. Harris made thd 
beft excufe he could for not bringing it out. That the excufe did not 
appear fatisfaftory to our author, was evident from the preface ihe 
wrote and publifhed with the firft edition of her play. The real hSt 
was, Mr. Harris had in his hands, at the time, a play written by Mr. 
lyf kcklin, and founded on the Pere defamtlle of Diderot, from i^ich 
the charadler of the Governor, in Mifs Lee's comedy, was taken ^ and 
the matiager, not entirely apJ>rovihg either the plan of MackKn, or 
that of Mifs Lee, chofe not to embarrafs himfelf with an argument df 
icontroverfy with the former, as Macklin had long fince publickly 
boafted, " that he could manage a quarrel better than any wan." 

To return to oUr heroine— Mifs Lee torik her opera-comedy froih 
CoventpG^den theatre, and fent it, lanonymoufly, to the late Mr. 
Cblman, who fhiewed it to a friend, whofe advice happening to coiii- 
cide with the opmion of Mr. Colman, that there was too much comic 
jpotnt^dfubftance, as weU'^ force in thefcene^ tofuffcr thei>iece 


ti^Himiini!liUftd|^6f dcomtcopera, dndit was recommended ^ 
MfTs Lee to omit the fbiigs. She readily followed the advice> and the 
comedy facceeded eminently. The theatre reaped great advantage 
from iti but the aiJthor very little ; her whole emolument did not |i- 
mount to 1 2ol. from the playhoufe, the evcnmgs of her nights of hi 
leprefentationftccidentally falling on the dofe of moft fultry days^ 
when the public were driven to Vandiall Gardens, the parks, an J 
other walks, to gaip for breath in the Open air^ while tjie &ies xatned 
down their favours pairtially to the manager^ eipeciftU^ towards ibe 
dofe of the feaibn. 

It is worthy of record, that the performance of the charader ofCe^ 
^lia in the Chapter of Accidents firmed the bafe of Mifs Farreii's 
fame as an a^refs. PrevidUS to her appearance in this charadeH 
Mifs Farren was no otherwife known to the public than as a pretty 
girl, po/Tefiing a fine, delicate perfon,and being a prdmffing comedian* 
Thofe, indeed, who had been acquainted with herfrom early infancy, 
had witnefTed her opening virtues, not the leaft amiable of v;4iich was 
a due difcharge of the relative duties, exemplified in an uniform man* 
ifeRation of the moft tender attentions td her mother, and affedionate 
regard for her fifter. When flie ckme forward in Cecilia, fhe fuipriA 
ed thojfe who had before been among the moft zealous of her admir« 
crs, with the corre£lnefs of her conception, arid the extent of her judg- 
ment and talents. In fad, the admirable manner in which flie en* 
tered into the fpirit of the charader, the delicate touches of fenfibility 
and path6s which fhe difplayed, the affeding propriety of her demean- 
<Jur, and the deep fenfe of wounded honour tliat fhe manifefted 
throughout the reprefentation, won all hands and hearts in her fa- 
vour, and proved that our author and her adlrefs thought and feit 
CongeniaiUy. v 

The Chapter of Accidents came out on the fifth of Aui^uft i ySd, 
And was performed fotirteen times the firft feafon, and ftilTmore the 
fecond. Though the theatre yielded our heroine but a fcattty ahd in- 
adequate profit, the prefs proved a better friend to her. The pried 
given by thfe bookfellers for a play that was well received the firft 
night of reprefentatidn, had been generally lool. fbrfome years pre- 
Vioi>s to the reprefentation of the Ciandejlttie Marriagiy the conjoint 
work of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Colrtisn ; and tliey received iJool. for 
the copy-rightof that comedy. This broke into the general arid eftab- 
lifhed rule, and dramatic atithors juft got as much as they could per* 
fttade the bookfeUer tliey applied to for the purchafe of their piece to 
give them, between the years 1767 and 1780. The confequence 
was, various prices having been given for dramatic pieces 'by thfe 
bookfellers, fomettmes 15 of. fometimes 2ocl. fometimes 250I. and th 
one cafe (that of Mr. Kelly's Clunenttna) 300I. the trade had fo fre- 
quently burnt their fingers, that they became panic-ftruck, and would 
fcarcely treat at all for a dramatic copy-right, when the Chapfn- of 
Accidents came to market. The price offered by a reputable bobkfef- 
ler to a friend t)f the author, was fb trontemptlbly bdow the yake. 
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ibat he adiriied her to print it on her own account ; the advice was 
taken* and feveral large impreflions have been fold o£P» much to her 
advantage, and in proof that the trade might have ventured to have 
bid for the copy handfomely with fafety* To the firft edition, Miis 
Lee prefixed '^ a preface explaining its treatment from the different 
managers^'' But flie has withdrawn that preface fron^ the later edi- 
tious of a play which dill holds its place in the theatre, and is repre- 
lented every winter and fummer in town and country, with great 
popularity and fuccefs, although, by death, and other accidents in 
life's varying chapter, thecaftof it on the London ftage has been 
weakened. 

In i782,MifsLee publiflied the firft volume of The Recess ; or, 
a Tale ^cnher Times •* which no fooner faw the light than it was read 
with avidity $ and the irrefiftible command over the tender pailions 
which the work pofiefled, acknowledged, bowed to, and admired. 
A fecond and third volume of the Recess were publifhed (with a 
new edition of the firA} in 1 785, and other editions of the firft volume 
in the next year. 

The Hertmfs ^TaiSr was published by our author in the year 1787^ 
which was a beautiful and affedHng poetical morceau* 

The tragedy oiAlmeyda^ which had been written fome few years, 
was not prefented to the theatre till the feafon 1 795-6. It was pro- 
duced in the fpring of 1 796, and the heroine of the play was fupport- 
ed by the aid of the diilinguiftied talents of Mrs. Siddons. The pub- 
lic received the tragedy with ^^ loudeil applaufe, and it produced 
very crouded audiences for four nights reprefentation, when it was 
unaccountably flopped in its career. So unufual and injurious a cir- 
cumflance to the author, both in point of profit and reputation, nat- 
urally alarmed her and her friends ; the latter conceiving that it 
could not be intended by the theatre, to depart fo entirely from all 
precedent and pradice with refped to any author, whofe play had 
been favourably received, and had not been aded to an indifferent 
houfe, undertook to wait on the principal proprietor, and enquire 
to what caufe they were to afcribe the fudden ceiTation of the repre-i 
ieiitAtlon of j^lmeyda. They were received by that gentleman with 
great cordiality and friendly attention ; an explanatory converfatioQ 
took place, and the refult was a declaration, on the part of the proprie- 
tor, that he thought Mifs Lee had been very unhandfomely treated 
by the theatre, and a promife that the tragedy of \AImey(Ia fhould be 
performed on the laft night of the feafon, which was then near its 
clofe, and that it fhould be aded the remainder of its run in the courfe 
«f the enfuing feafon. The promife, in the firft inftance, was duly 
performed ; the tragedy was aded on the laft night of the Drury 
Lane company's performing that feafon ; the receipt of the houfe 
was 400L and upwards, and it has never been performed fipce. 

It is the proyince of the writer of the prefent memoir, to ftate the 
faft { he leaves it to others to account for it ; he will only remark, 
that he does not believe a fimilar inftance of fuch condud of a theatre 
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to ail author of eftablifhed reputatloiiy is to be found in the 'liiftoxy of 
the Englifh ftage. 

Having following our heroine through all her literary produ^lions^ 
and their hiftory, the reader may be alTured that no anonymous pub- 
lication is to be confidered as having come from the pen of Sophia 
Lee. The works that are mentioned in this biographical (ketch, are 
all that {he has publifhed. Iflhe has written more, they have not 
yet been in the prefs. \ 

In private life, Mifs Lee has walked moft evenly ; commencing 
her career, from her infancy, with a dutiful obedience to her parents, 
and an attentive compliance with all their defires, accompanied with 
an affe<Stionate regard for her brothers* and fillers, (he early endeared 
herfelf to the circle of her acquaintance ; as (he matured in life, flic 
difplayed that degree of good underftanding and valuable talent* 
which have fo well enabled her, with the joint induftxy and exertions 
of her fitters, to eftablifh that reputable and fuccefsful feminary of 
education, over which (he at prefent prefides at Bath, and the literary 
ufes to which flie has put her underftanding and talents in the hours 
ofleifure and relaxation, from the feverer duties of her fchool, not- 
withftanding they have been attended wkh fome mortifications, have 
t)uilt her a reputation in the world of letters equally enviable and 
lionQurable. lAay Mifs Lee's example and fiiccefs, and the circum- 
Hances above ftated, teach all other females, who are left unprovided 
for, how preferable perfonal diligence and profeflSonal employment 
are to the precarious honour and profit of writing for a theatre, or 
cf any other vifionary fchenie of life. 


MORALS. 

TALSITY OF THE NEW FANGLED PHILOSOPHY. 

SO many moral paradoxes and licentious opinions have been 
publiihed in the world fince Rouffeau fought diftindion by 
inventing and ingenioufly defending abfurd dodrines, that one every 
day meets with new fangled morality recommended by the graces 
of literature, and decorated with the charms of compofition. It 
has been unfortunate for mankind, that fo many men of ingenuity 
have thought that every department of knowledge was filled by 
jperfons of fucb genius and abilities, that they ihould not be able to 
acquire a literary reputation by the ufual mode of obtaining literary 
merit, and have therefore endeavoured to found their fame upon 
;the ability with which they recommend and enforce novel and ua- 
.tenable opinions, and extravagant and impradiicable fyftems. Op* 
^ofition to eftablifhed dodrines, however found and excellent they 
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m9j bCy h9A been the avowed principle of the!^ crnidud^ Tb^ 
have contradided and endeavoured to overthrow whatever the m& 
dom of ages has confirmed ; the bcft reli^on and the mod correft 
snoralitv have been frequently and fevereiy attacked. Pretending^ 
to be the friends of the peoplcy thefe ambitious declaimers hay^ 
m^ the necks of the people the (lepping ftones by which ther 
!bave advanced to lucre and iicentioufnefs ; and in order to cfffedb 
their felfifh purpoies* they have difTeminiated the moft abfurd pplitil 
Cdi. principles, and have ricticuled the moft' ixpportant maxims of 
morality and the fineft fentiiqents of the heart zsfool^ prejuiRcfi^ 
or described' them ^& the vicipus ejfaSs of a dt/tempered civiBzatsan*f 
iThe abfurdity of this phtlofophy, as it l:^s been improperly called^ 
of this nonfinfe^ as it (hould be called, has lately been ably pointed 
cut by Dr. Hundngford, from whofe publication we have extra&e^ 
the following paiTage, as it a^ord^ an appropriate Introdud:ibn tp 
this department of our Volum^. 

^ This philofophy is falfe, in aflTertiug that man in foctety retains 
an his natural rights ; becauie, in exchange for the priQcipal ble^ 
ings of fociety, which confid in .more certain fubfilience, in prote^ 
Son and aflKlance in'^eceffity, man relinquishes his favage IilxTty d 
roaming at large for his p^yi his private vengeance, and the fot* 
lowing without controul his brutal and ferocious paflions. 

It isfalfe in maintaining that all men are equal; becapfe in* 
equality is evident from the difparity of bodily and mental facilities^ 
both in the favage and civilized ftate ; if in the civilized ftate there 
were nofupcrior minds to dired, no pofCble government could exi& 

It is faUe in its arrogant opinion that man is perfe<5t ; becaufe 
the hiftory of man in every ftate phunly demonftrates that man it 
imperfect, and all laws againft crimes are in confequence of thtt 
crimes and imperfedions ot man. 

It is falfe in expedling that any human inftitution can be perfect i 
becaufe every work of man muft more or lefs bear the iigns of that 
imperfedtlon which is infeparable from the nature of its author. 

It is falfe in propofing to endangc^r the whole for the fake of af^ 
tempting to improve a part ; for it would be ignorance or madndb 
to endanger the vital parts of the body natural, iii order to make 
an experiment in healing the extremities. 

It is falfe in conceiving that, fince the ufe of any thing is goo^ 
therefore the abufe muft alfo be good ; becaufe liberty of adnon vf 
goodf but, if carried to the excefs of anarchy, it is a dreadful evil % 
uberty of fi>eech alfo is good, but, if ufed in flander and blafphemj^ 
it is impious and injurious. 

It is falfe in fuppofmg diat the operation of the fame principfe 
(hould always proceed in the fame diredtion ; becaufe liberty, civil 
and religious, is a virtuous principle : but if one proceeds to deffot* 
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lin and the other to perfecution and atheifm, the proper dire^on 
of the principle is altered. 

It is falfe in denying the difference of things ; becaufey by nature 
as well as by his improved faculties, man dillinguifhes right from 
wrong. We naturally admire the humaniy of Titus, and abhor 
the cruelty of Domitian ;--«the innocent naturally feels indignation 
at being charged with crimes which he abhors. This is an involun- 
tary impulfe of the mind, which is ezafperated at the idea of having 
been thought guilty of a bafe a(^> and refents the injuftice of a fu& 
picion not merited : this is a double proof of the power of difcem« 
ing right from wrong. 

It is falfe in teaching to do evil that good may come of it ; be- 
<aufe, on this principle, there would be nq fecurity of rights, which 
is one of the effential blcffings of fociety ; nor could there be any 
confidence in man ; and without confidence, fociety mud be diiTol- 
ved. It is iaid, do evil to individuals, which is partial evil, if you 
can do good to the~ public : but how can the public good be pro- 
moted, if you defeat the caufe and ends for which fociety is infti* 
^uted, namely, to fecure the rights of every inJivUualf and eftablifh 
mutual confidence ? — but it is faid, you will benefit pofterity ; 
whofe pofterity ? if you murder parent^ you do your utmoft to dc- 
ftroy their pofterity 5 you alfo teach your pofterity by this example 
to rob and deftroy each other ; for, if it be right in you to commit 
crimes, it is equally right in your children to do the fame. This 
principle, therefore, is of all others the moft mifchievous and dan- 
gerous, for it tends to the utter extiniSlion of fociety, the ends of 
which are founded onthefe principles: — ift, that no man is allowed 
wilfully to do wrong to another — 2d, that every thing wrong is un» 
juft— 3d, every thing is unjuft that produces more harm than good. 
On thefe principles, fociety may fecurely reft s but, if the other 
principle be admitted, on whom or on what could man depend ? In 
ihort, it is an abuCe of language, it is a contradidion in terms, to 
fay that.any one has a right to do wrong. No one can juftify ^ 
iacrifice of a principle, for a crime was never nec^ffary in the <?ourf<? 
of human affairs. 

It is faUe in afferting that men are not required to be as Juft in 
public life as they are m private 5 becaufe fociety cannot exift with- 
out confidence, nor confidence without truth and juftice. The 
fame reafoning applies to fociety with refpeft to alliances ; for na^ 
tional fafety, duty, and charaft^r, depend Qn a (K)ndud that is con- 
fident with equity and good faith. 

It is falfe in conceiving that experiments may be made in morals 
as in phyfics : becaufe, as the particles of matter are infinite, there 
can be no end of experin^ents : but moral principles are few, and 
have been accurately afcertained 5 therefore no experiment is necef^ 
fary : — ^to attempt to introduce new principles is not only vain, but 
leads to fatal confequences $ fuch as this principle, that every on^ 
j^s ^, right to all that he can obtain by ftrengthi which has be» 
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made a principle of a6llon and carried into effed ; tKongli, if gen* 
crally admitted, it at once -tends to the diiTphition of all fociety. 

It is falfe in teaching men to obey the hnpulfb of paffion railier 
than the di<^ates of reafon : bepaufe, as the two fprings of humai^ 
a^ion are reafon and paffion, if pafHon be unreftrained by reaibn it 
leads to excefs and injury : but, if direifted by reafon, it leads ta 
right judspment and juft adtions. 

It is falfe in aflerting that man is merely material ; fince man 
tl^inksy but matter does not think* That thinking part of man in 
xiot matter, but mind ; if matter fhould be made to think, its eifen* 
tial properties would be altered ; it would no longer be ni^tter. 

It is falfe in fuppofing that nothing is admitted as tru^ which is 
not capable of demonftration ; becaufe we daily a<Sk and believe on 
moral certainty, both with relpeft to the aflertions' of men living, 
and to hiftorical teftimony, which admit not of mathematical de- 
monftration. 

^ It is falfe iii oppoftng fpeculative objections to pofitive fads ; be- 
caufe, in natui;al religion, it is a fid that God has given us life ; 
the objedHon that he might have given us more than' life, and alt 
its bleffings, is a preiumption that it would have been a greater 
bleffing ; of this it is not poffible for man to judge : alfo, in reveaK 
cd religion, the reftfrreftion of Chrift is a faft proved by the ftrong- 
cft hiftorical teftimony ; on this we reft our faith, nor can any ob- 
Jedions againft his dodhines difprove this fad. 

It is fsSfe in diffembling the difficulties which attend infidelity $ 
tecaufe, in natural religion, it is more difficult to believe that the 
world was made and preferved by chance, than that it was mad« 
hy an intelligent Being. Ill revealed religion it is more difficult td 
believe that Chriftianity arofe from* no cer!;ain ground^ than to be- 
lieve that Cliriftianity really exifted ; which is proved by the evi- 
dence of every moral certainty. 

It is falfe in confounding remote fconfequences with primary 
equalities ', becaufe, to charge on Chriftianity, which in itlelf is good, 
either the errors or the vices of thofe who indeed profeis it, but who 
alfo pervert it, is fuch a palpable inftance of arguing form abu&^ 
as no juft reafoning can poffibly admit. The cleam&fs of a foun^ 
tain is not afieded becaufe its ftream, at remote diftances, is di£> 
coloured by the foil over which it flows. Farther, it muft not be 
fiipprefftd that, for the thoufands who may have fuffered in wars 
termed holy, millions have lived in tranqnillity, in fecurity, in more 
uniform practice of all focial and public duties^ under the influenee 
of Chriftianity, than under any other fyftem of religion that was 
ever known. The good impreffions of religion, in Chriftian coun- 
tries, operate diredlly and indiredly on our laws, our fentiment% 
our manners, and our habits. Will you then rcliquifli this religioa 
for fcepticifm, deifm, Mohammedifm, or the idolatries of Brahma ? 
or will you rufti into atheifm, which at once throws off all reftraint 
an the brutal paffions, difregards all equity, difTolves all tie&.of focial 


cfnmextdii, fteek the heart againft the fine feelings of homauutj^ 
flieds haman blood without a pang of remoife. and ixiakes man to 
man a creature more fayage than the bead of me ibreil ? 

It is falfe in excluding Divine Providence from the government 
cf the vvorld ; because there muft be a pov^er independent of the 
planets, which conmiunicated to them their primary nootion ; there 
mud be a power independent of the earth» that produces the fruits 
of the earth for &e benefit of every living thing ; there mud; be a 
power independent of man, which daily fupport&.and preferves 
hkta $ and what is this power, but I>i vine Providence ? The wifdoni 
of man if often baffled, though his defigRS were calculated for in- 
fixring his fucce^ : but diere is a power that overrules all human 
endeavosirs, and often jMroduces good out of feeming evil. This 
demonftrates that Providence is far above all that man x:an behold 
or con^}rehend. Thefe are evidences of fadts ; and though inflanced 
may appear to contradid, yet they cannot invalidate fads ; and caa 
man prefume to cenfure part^ when he cannot comprehend the whok 
fyft^si of Divine Adminiftration i 

It is falfe in concetvkig it not to be a part of man's duty to make 
<)peii prpfeffion that he believes m die «xiftence of a God ^ beeau&y 
aot to profefs is in effed to deny or diiTemble that God is our Crea- 
tor and Prefervqr ; and he who doth not profefs his belief in God 
is inftrumental towards the exclufion df God and his Providence : 
which is contrary to right reafon^ 

tt is falfe in discouraging religious worOiip f becauie it is m op- 
f>diition to the nature of man, who is made capable of religious 
fentiments for religious purpofes $ and it is in oppofition to the 
general confent (^mankind, who have all agreed iny^inf form of 
' /orihip. The negled of religious duties alfd tends to impair the 
beft motives to private virtue, — ^by weakening which, it leads to the 
corruption of pwbHc morals ; from which corruption proceeds the 
decay of public good» of induilry honour, and of liberty. 

It is falfe in denying the fold's immortality } which contradida 
the general expe^ation of mankind ^at has prevailed univerfallyy 
und through aU ages. £.ven by the dodrine of chances, as we 4io 
exift in this fUte, k is an even chance that we may exift in another* 
it is alfo prejudicial to man, as it exterminates the important dodrine 
ef future retribution. This do£hine of retribution takes away all 
^bje&ions to the wifdom of God, on the fuppofed exiftence of par« 
tial evil : ^i^ much evoi natural religion could anfwer : but revela* 
lion fpeaks plainer, and fays afluredly there fhall be a refurre£^ioA 
of the ju(^ and the unjuft % and revdation refts all its dodrines on 
fads and truth : but fpecious philt^ophy proceeds only on conjed- 
«re t fo much more credit, tlien> is due to experiment than theory^ 
It is falfe in dif(^iming Divine afliftance to the human mind ; be^ 
eaufe, as all the faculties of the body and mind are derived from 
God, he can when |he pleafes give his aiHftance in improving any 
faculty ; and when a man, who is deiirous of being improved and 
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affifted, maintains that God does affift faun/ who can difprore it) 
Ify then, we difclaim Divine affiftance, we proceed on an aiTumption 
without argument or fad : which is not confoiiant to found phfloib- 

pfay- 

It is falfe m teachinc^ men to think it a matter of indifference 
whether they hold right or wrong opinions, becaufe wrong bptn* 
ions, wilfully maintained, are intelle^ual vices, and are chargeable 
as crimes ; fihce they proceed from an abuie of thofe powers which 
were intended to help us in framing a right judgment, and which 
would have led us to jufl conclufions, unleis through our own fault : 
it cannot, therefore, be indifferent whether a man's opinions be right 
or wrong, becaufe at he thinks (b 'will he a8 / and whether the ad* 
ions of men be right or wrong cannot be matter of indifference. 

Having thus confidered many of the leading arguments of falfe 
philofophy, a concifc ftimmary of right opinions is next ftated by 
Dr. Huntingford ; from which the following paragraphs arc ex- 
tra£led{ 

Man living in fociety muft be . fubjeA to reftraints : but, in rec- 
tum, he is entitled to protedion ; and all have an equal claim to 
this protedion who have not forfeited it by tranfgreffing the laws : 
Jbut equality of condition cannot in any (late poSibly ezift. Laws 
are neceffafy to teftrain the ^malignant pofBons of that imperfed ' 
Being Man t but even to laws Imperfection muil be attached, be- 
caufe they are made by man. All lawful privileges fhould be pre- 
fcrved, and not perverted. The governing powe» fhould not ex- 
ceed the due meafure of authority, nor liberty - degenerate into li- 
centiouihefs and anarchy. The end of law is juftice, and the idea 
<>f juftice arifes from a prefumption that fomething in itfelf is right 
and fomething wrong. No circumftances can warrant the intention 
to commit wrong, becaufe to do right is always our duty. Man is 
not allowed to facrifice thefe ientiments to any fpeculatfons, nor to 
facrifict reafon to pailion. The a6live principle in man is called 
mind 5 by this we conclude, from the works of the creation, that 
there muft be a God ; and, from the hiftorical evidence of fadts, 
that Chriftianity muft be true. Though the underftanding may 
not be competent to refolve fome queftions, yet the certainty of the 
fa^ of Chriftianity cannot be weakened ; and on thefe we reft our 
£iith, in the Chriftian religion. Our reafon difcems the Providence 
of God, whom openly to adore is a duty of moral obligation, and- 
confonant to the nature of man and the univerfal pradice of man- 
kind. That man is deftined for immortality, both natural and 
moral arguments tei^d ftrongly to demonftrate, and revelation ez- 
prefsly declares. It is the duty and builnefs of a man's life to pre- 
pare himfelf for this ftate, in which his fincere endeavours will be 
forwarded by Divine ^ftance. 

This fummary of right opinions refults from the view of fal£» 
|)hiloibpbyi which renders men unfit for fociety, difaffe^ed to their 
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«ouiier7f regardkfi of virtue, andcarelds about all religion :'ib 
great is the influence which falfe philofbphy has had on the igno- 
rant, the vicious, and the inexperienced part of mankind ! One 
principal caufe of its fuccefs is, that it indulges the paSions of men 
without any reftraint ; whereas true philofophy and religion put the 
afie^ions under the controul of reafon : falfe philofophy, by indul- 
ging the lower faculties of human nature, betrays a confcioufnefs of 
Its inferiority to that wifdom which claims the attention of intelle^ 
^nd thought. Let, then, this groveling philofophy be difdained by 
every mind that fe^ confcious of powers not merely brutal, but 
rational ; and let the inexperienced be affured that all the para- 
doxes of this falfe philofophy are but fnares of fophillry, calculated 
to feduce them from maxims of approved excellence, and from 
principles which have been known and feen to be moft falutary in 
their tendency to infure the fafety, to advance the dignity, and to 
promote the rational happinefs of man/* 


ON VIRTUE. 
From a late Engtt/h Pamphlet. 

IN oppofition to the incorrea and, we may layi dangerous defin- 
itions of virtue by Godwin and others of the modern fchool, we 
have extracted from an excellent publication the following para- 
graphs: 

** Virtue, then, we will fay, confifts in utility ; and afpiring to be 
virtuous, to my means, f am bound to be as ufeful as I can, — I 'am 
bound to produce, all the good in my power. This injunftion has a 
very impofmg air undoubtedly, but where does it leave us I As 
hufband, father of a family, friend, member of fociety, in thefe, or in 
any fbition or condition of life, what fort of dire<aion does it aflford 
me ? To the perfpicacious and prefcient eye which could furvey at 
a glance all the modes of beneficence in which it is poflible ^o adfc, 
and purfue die refult of fnch actions to the remoteft ramifications of 
their confequences, the path of duty under fuch a precept might be 
vifible, I admit ; but what track could be difcovered in this bound- 
Icfs expanfe by the confined views and dim forefight of man ? I muft 
fpend aH my life, according to this fcheme, in fpeculation, before I 
could fafely take the firft ftep. I muft confume years in determin- 
ing, according to the multiplicity and complication of exifting cir- 
ctimftances, Wat to be right, which a ch^ge in thofe circumftance% 
the moment after, might render totally wrong. ^ The rule is a moft 
imcomparable rule, but it is impofiible to put it into pradice. This 
•^palpable obfcure'' this "reign of chaos and old night'* thus fpread 
over the whole plan and conduft of life, is however not without its 
tife. It leaves us entirely open to the diredtion of any projedlor.' 
All is darknds 5 and be is at liberty to guide us by any lights he 
(ao furniib* 
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<< lam tooiia to prbdu^e all tHe good In mf power^-^nt \ff trfaftt 
incitements is it propofed to Ibimulate me in'this arduous duty i Hie 
general goody I will allow^ is an obje^ highly defirabk ; and thon|^ 
iiripped of all that can infipart a lirely intereft to it, of time and 
place, and perfon and ctrctimftance, there is no man, I wifii to be^ 
Uerei fo Arangely malevolent, who would not nve it^ wiien fairlf 
iK-ought before him in a moment of eafe and renedion, his iKairtieft 
good wifhes, ix even concur in any reafonaye plan to promote 'n% 
All this I readily admit : but to convert this reniote regard into di^ 
primary principle of all a^oa, is quite a different liffain Such a 
icheme muft necefTarily be delufrve, be<iattfe it controverts^ at it$ 
Otttfet, the flxongeft inlands of our nature ; becaufe it is at w^ wiii^ 
what neither naortal ftrength nor fubtlety can aboliih or fupplant | 
and grounds its fucceis on the extindion of powers "^hich fanaticifni 
may counterad, indeed, but never can extirpate. We cannot €hang;e 
our nature. By a law of that nature we proceed from perfbnsd fo*- 
fedion to general regard : from the love of oflFspring, of kindred, of 
neighbours, and acquaintance, to that of our diftrid, our community^ 
our country, and our kind. In this order our a£Fedions are diffui^ 
cd ; and in this order, by the conftitution of our being, they weaken 
as they fpread. 

** God loves from whole to parts : but human foul 
Muft rife from individual to the whole. 
Self love but fervcs the virtuous mind to^ wake. 
As the ikiall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle ftrait fucceeds. 
Another ftill, and ftill another fpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace i 
His country next ; and next all human race.'* 


ON PLEASURE. 


A pallid youth, beneath a {hade^ 

A melancholy fcene di^lay'd : 

His mangled face, and loathfome ftains^ 

Proclaimed the poifon in his veins ; 

He rais'd his eyes, he fmote his breaft^ 

He wept aloud and thus addrefs'd : 

•* Forbear the Harlot* ifalfe embrace^ 

Though Unudnefs wear an angel* s face : 

Be tui/e^ ty my experience taught ; 

I die alas ! for want of thought J' c6ttok. 

RELIGION is accufed of infufferable feverity, in prohibiting 
etyoyment ; and the old, when they oflfer their admonitions, 
are upbraided with having forgot that they once were youngs 
And yetf my friends, to what do the reflraiats of religion, and tlie 
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cevmSAs <yf ag9» with rc^ptSt to pkafiire amooat f They may be all 
camprifed in a few words, ** not hurt yourfilves and not to httrt other*** 
by yoar purfait of pkafure. Within thefe bounds pleafiire is laww 
fol ; beyond them» it becomes criixunaly becaufe it is niinous« Are 
t^iefe reftraints any other, than thofe a wife man would choofe tqi 
impede on himfelf ; religion or philoibpby, calls you not to renounce 
pleafure, but teaches you how to. enjoy It. Inftead of abridging it 
we exhort you to purfue it with fafety. We j^-opofe meafures for 
fecuring its pofleffion, ahd for prolonging its duration. Though 
(he may appear to contract the bounds of enjoyment, you will upon 
refle^oa find, that in trt^tb ihe enlarges them : what is delightful 
in human enjoyment (he readily allows, and not only allows, but 
heightens by Uiat grate&l reli/h which a good confcience gives to 
^very pleafure, and not only heightens, but adds, when correfling 
the ezcefs of fome paffioas, ihe gives room for the growth of others. 
Amid the turbukncq of riot and the fumes of intoxication, unknown 
are ihtpleafiir^s of generous friendfhtp, heart-felt love, and domeftie 
ibciety ; vaikaowa \hc confciout fatisfaSion which accompany honour- 
able purfuits, and the jaftly acquired efteem of thofe who fur round us* 

To aim at a conftant fucce£Son of high and vivid fenfation^ of 
ficajure^ is an idea of happinefs altogether chinierical. Calm an4 
temperate enjoyment is the utmofl: that is allotted to man* Beyon4 
this, we fkuggle in vain to raife our (bite ; and, in fadt, deprefs ouif 
joys, by endeavouring to heighten them. 

^ Inftead of thofe &llacious hopes of perpetu^ feftivity, with which 
die world would allure us, religion confers upon us a cheerful tran* 
qwlBty. Inflead of dazzling us with meteors of joy, which iparklr 
and expu^, it fheds around us a calm andjkndy light* 

RecoUeA your own feelings. Inquire on what occafions you have 
fiek the trwfi fatufaSum i whether days intermixed with pleafure and 
iufinefs have not left behind them a more agreeable remembx;^nce» 
than whole nights of licentiou£aefs and riot. 

Look round you on the world ; refled on the different focieties 
which have fallen under your obfervation ; and think who among 
them enjoy lile to moil ^vantage ; whether they who, encircled 
by gay companions, are conftantly fatiguing themfelves in quefl of 
fleafure ; or they to whom pUafwre conoes unfought^ in the couj& of 
ai6kive, virtuous, and manly life. 

It is an invariable law ckT our prefent condition, that vrtrj pleafure 
which is purfued to excefs^ converts itfeU* to ^poifon. Is all the plea- 
fores of fenfe, it is apparent, that only when indulged wltlnn certain 
iimitSf they confer fatiifaSion* No fooner do we pafs the line which 
temperance has drawn, than pernicious efie<5ts come forward and 
ftew themfelves. Could I lay open to your view the monuments of 
death, th^y would read a ledkure on moderation, much more power* 
ful than any that the mod eloquent writers can give. You would 
behold the eraves peopled with the vid):ims of intemperance. You 
would behold tho& chambers of darkneis hung round, 041 every fide^ 
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ixritli the trophies of luxury, dmkennefs, and fenfuality. So rMtaer* 
ous would you find thofe viAims to iniquity, that it may be fafely ai^ 
ferted, where war or peftilence have (lain their thoufands, intemperate 
pkafure has flain its ten thoufands. — How long fliall it be, ere the 
fate of your predeceffors in the fame courfe teach you wifdom ? 
How long (hall xht experience of all ages continue to lift its voice to 
^ou in vain ? Beholding the ocean on which you are embarked cov- 
ered with wrecks^ are not thofe tatal fignals fufficientto admonifh 
you of the hidden rock ? 

We all of us have experienced the efFeds which any indiipofition 
of the body, even though flight, produces on external prdperity, 
Vifit the gayeft and moft fortunate man on earth, only with (leeplcis 
nights ; diforder any fingle organ of the fenfes ; corrode but one of 
his fmalleft nerves ; and you fhall prefently fee all His gaiety vanifh 5 
and you (ball hear him complain that he is a miferable creature, and 
exprefs his envy of the peafant and the cottagen And can you be- 
lieve, that a difeafe in the foul is lefs fatal to enfoyment than a difeaie 
in the animal frame ; or that a found mind is not as eflential as a 
found Body to the happinefs of man ? Let us rate fenfual gratifica* 
tions as high* as we pleafe, we fhall be made to feel that the feat of 
enjoyment is in the fouL The man of moderation alone brings to 
.all the natural and innocent pleafufes, that found uncorrupted re-- 
liffi, which gives hhn a much fuller enjoyment of theni than the pal- 
lid and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary can allow him to know- 
He culls the flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling 
upon it, until its fweetnefs be loft. He ftops at the point before en- 
joyment degenerates into difguft, and pkafure is converted into pmn* 
Moderate and fimple pleafure relifti high with the temperate ; whereas 
it js a great luck, if the voluptuary does not return difgufted even from 
a feaft. In the pleafures which are regulated by moderation, befides» 
thereis always that dignity which goes along with' innocence. No 
man needs to be afliamed of them. They are confiftent with honour % 
with the favour of God, and of man. But the fenfualift, who dit- 
dains al! reftraint in his pleafures, is odious in the public eye. His 
vices become grofs ; his chara^er contemptible ; and he ends in being 
a burden both to himfelf and to fociety. 

By unhappy excefles, how many amiable difpofitions have been 
corrupted or deftroyed ! How many rifing capacities and powers 
have been fuppreffed ! How many flattering hopes of parents and 
friends have been totally extinguifhed ! who but muft drop a tear 
over human nature, when be beholds that morning which arofe fa 
bright, overcaft with fuch untimely darknefs ; that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which fparkled in eve- 
ry compapy, thofe abilities which were fitted for adorning the higheft 
ftation, all facrificed at the flirine of low fenfuality ; and fine who was 
formed for running the fair career of life in the midft of public efteem, 
cat off by his vices at tlie beginning of his courlei or funk, for thr 
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■whole of it, into infignificancy and contempt ! — Thefc, O finful Plea- 
"ftire I are thy trophies; 
' Retreat, then, from your difliononrable courfes, ye' who by licen- 
tioufnefs, extravagance, and vice, are abufers of the world ! You are 

^degrading, you are ruining yourfelves. You are grofsly mifemploy- 
ing the gifts of God ; and miftake your true intereft. Awake thea 
to the purfult of men of virtue and honour. Break loofe from the 
magic circle, within which you are at prefent held. Rejed the pou 
Ibned cup which the enchantrefs Pleafure holds up to your lips.* 

• Draw afide the veil which (he throws over your eyes* You will then 
lee other obje<5ts than you now behold. You will fee an abyfs open- 
ing below your feet. You will fee virtue and temperance mark- 
ing out the road, which condu^ to true felicity. You will be enabled 
to difcern, that the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but fuch 
as follow thofe divine guides ; and who confider ^'pleasure as th» 

SEASONING, BUT NOT AS THE BUSINESS OP LIFE.'* 


OF POLITENESS. 

From a popular Englj/h publication* 

IT has been no unfrequent profeffion among men of a bold tem« 
per, and who are fmitten with a love for the fublimer virtues^ 
that they are enemies to politenefs. 

One of the greated n^isfortunes incident to morality, as well ai 
to a majority of fciences, flows from the ambighity of words. 

By politenefs many perfons underftand artificial manners, the 
very purpofe of which is to iland between the feelings of the heart 
and the external behaviour. The word immediately conjures up 
.to their mind a corrupt and vicious mode of fociety, and they con* 
^eive it to mean a fet of rules, founded in no juR: reafon, and oflen-^ 
tatioufly pra<5tifed by thofe who, arc familiar with them, for no pur* 
pofe more exprefsly, than to confound and keep at a diftance thofe 
who, by the accident of their birth or fortune, are ignoraAt of theiQf 
. In this fenfe no doubt politenefs is worthy of our deciflve difap* 
probation, and in this fenfe it is to be regretted that there is vafll j 
too much politenefs in the world. 

Urbanity is a term that has met with a better fortune among our 
contemporaries, than politenefs. Yet, if we have recourfe to their 
etymology, politenefs is certainly not lefs appropriate and laudable. 
As it defcends to us from the Greek, its nature is precifely coinci« 
<dent s as it comes to us through the medium of the Latin word^ 
which fignifies to polifji, to make fmooth, agree4ble to the eye, an4 
pleafant to the touch, it is fufQciently adapted to that circumilanca 
in morals which may admit of a fub^antial vindication. 

Morality, or the exercife of beneHcence, confifts of two principal 
parts, which may be denominated the greater morality, and the lefs, 
"^^Jiofe a<5lioziis of a man's life^ adapted to purpofes of bQn^&Q^W9p 
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which are fraught with energy, and cannot be prefltUed but la 
jczalted tamper of mind, belong to the greater morality ; inch as 
faving a fellow being from deadii raifing him from deep diftref% 
-conferring on him a memorable advantage, or exerting one's felt 
for die fenrice of multitudes. There are other adlions, in which a 
man may confult the traniitory feelings of his neighbours, and to 
which we can feldom be prompted by a lofty fpirit of ambition^ 
aAions which the heart can record, but which the toimie is rarely 
competent to relate. Thefe belong to the leffer morality. 

It fliould (ttm as if our temper and the permanent charafter of 
our minds, ihomd be derived from the greater morality ; but that 
the ordinary and eftablifiied curecr of o^r cozidu^l, (kould have re^ 
ference to the lefs. ^ 

No doubt a man oS eminent endowments and fortunate fituation 
may do no more good by the pra<5^ice of the greater morality, than 
lie can do mifchief by the neglect of the lefs. But, even in him, the 
leCer moralities, as they are pradtifed or negle<5ted, will produce im- 
portant efFeds. Thenegledl of them, however illuftrioos may be ' 
the tenour of his life, and however eminent his public fervices, wilt 
reflect a fhade of ambtg)iity upon his character. Thus authors^ 
whofe writings have been fraught with the feeds of general happi- 
,tiefs, but whofe conduft towards their relatives or acquaintance has 
"been attended with any glaring defeft, have feldem obtained much 
credit for purity of principle, With the Ordinary rate of mankind it 
is worfe ; when th^ have parted with the leffer moralities, they 
have nearly parted with every thing. 

The great line of diftindtlon between thefe two branches of mo«> 
ralfty, is that the lefs is of incomparably more frequent demancL 
We may rife up and lie down for weeks and months together, with- 
out being once called upon for the praftice of any grand and cm- 
phatical duty. But it Will be ftraiige if a day pafles over our. 
heads, without affording fcope for the leffer moralities. Thtj ftir- 
nifli therefore tbe moft obvious teft as to the habitual temper of our 
lives. 

Another important remark which flows from this confiderationt 
Is that the leffer moralities, however minute in their conftituent paro- 
tides, and however they may be paffed over by the fupercilious as 
tenworthy regard, are of great importance in the eftimate of human 
happinefs. it is rarely that the opportunity occurs for a man to 
confer on me a (Inking henefit. But, every time that I meet him, 
he may demonftrate his kindnefs, his fympathy, and, by attentions 
idmod too minute for calculation, add new vigour to the ftream of 
complacexice and philanthropy that circulates in my vefns. 

Hence it appears that the leffer moralities are of mbft importance^ 
where poUtcnefs is commonly leaft thought of, in the bofom of fam*. 
lly intercourfe, and where people have occafion moft conftantly to 
affociate together. If I fee the father of a family perpetually er- 
ertlng himfelf for what he deems to be their wdfiaire, JT he gire Jte 
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mo^ unequivocal proofs of his attachmenty if he cannot Hear of any 
mHchance happening to them without agony, at the fame time that 
he is their defpot and their terror, burfting out into aH the fury of 
pafEon, or preferving a four and painfcd morofenefa that diecks all 
the kindly effufions of their foul, I fhali regard this man as an abor- 
tioiXy and I may reafonably doubt whether^ by his mode of proceed- 
ing^ he does not traverfe their welfare ia more re(pe^6 than he pro- 
motes it. 

RoufFeau has obferved that man is by nature uiiamiable. There 
is uitially ibmething ambiguous in the life of this tefttt, nature. If 
he means that man, in the folitary (late of exigence in which ho dfc* 
Ijghts to defcribe him, and which he reprefents as the perfe6Hon of a 
human being, has few of the ibcial affedions, this cannot be difput- 
cd. The favage ftate, as it exifts in fom6 parts of Africa and Amer« 
ica, is by no means deAitute of affections. There are no where per* 
haps more a0edionate fathers and husbands. They love, as they 
hate, with uncommon energy and fervdur. Their attachment to 
their guefts, their bctiefadtors, and their friends^ is asdent and unal- 
terable. 

If therefore they appear ipi, any refped unamiable, it is not be- 
caufe they are more feliifh, or have fewer affeAions,' than the civil- 
ifed nations of the world. It is (imply becaufe their minds are not 
fnbtilifed. It is becaufe their intelledaal obfervationhas not grown 
curious and microfcopical, and they fee jthings only in mafles and 
in the grofs. None more ready tlian they to perform trying fervi- 
ces, to expofe themfelvesNto the fury of every element, to fuffer all 
the privations aid all the tortures of which our nature is fufcepti* 
ble, for the advantage of thofe they love. In thefe cafes they can 
indentify themfelves with the obje<5t of their attachment. But they 
cannot do fo in minute and more ordinary matters. They have 
not analyfed the elements of the human mind, and fcrutiniied its 
hiftory. Gulliver's Houyhumn is a favage, who cries repeatedly 
to the unfortunate wanderer to go faft^r, and never difcovers his 
incapacity or his pain, till it is in the moft exprefs manner repre* 
fented to him. Certain perfons calling themfelves pilanthropids 
and patriots, ^e like the favages of which we treat, when they in- 
fift almoft exclufively upon the greater duties, and reprefent the 
petty kindneiFes of human life as fcarcely worthy the regard of a 
i^itizen and a man. 

Goldfmith has introduced his Vicar of Wakefield as remarkingf 
that he had ever been a great lover of happy human faces. Such 
will always be the foieling of him, whofe heart is (lored with the 
genuine affedtions of a man, and in whom cultivation has given in- 
cefTant activity to philanthropy. How enviable is his ftate to whom 
cverjl door that he frequents, 

Flies^ wide, and almoft leaps from off its hinges^ 

To give him entrance ;— 

While his approaches make a litde holiday. 

And every face is drefs'd is fmilcs to meet him 1 jLO^t* 
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This, is one of the great circumftances diftinguiflimg between tlic 
civilized and the favage ftate ; the filent communication of the eye, 
the lively attention that marks every ftiade of gradation in aijother's 
pleafure or pain, the namelefs kindnefles that perfuade the receiver . 
more forcibly, or, at leaft, more cordially, of the attacliment of the 
performer, than great fervices are ever enable to do. 

Again ; in civilifed fociety there is a mutual harmony and correC- 
pondence between the politenefs of the adive party, and the ftate of ' 
finfation in th« paffive. In fuch perfons particularly as have their 
minds early roufed, whether accidentally, or by the judicious pro- 
ceeding of their inftitutor, and promife to be, in more than an or- 
dinary degree, ufeful members of the commonwealth, it is inconceiv- 
able how numerous and delicate are their fenfations, and how exqui- 
fite is their feeling of pleafure or pain. The flighteftcircumftances^ 
imperceptible to a common eye, and fcarcely adverted to by the 
agent, often produce an indelible impreffion. There is fomething 
exceedingly deceitful in human nature in this refpe<St. A flirinking 
fehfibility will not feldom hide itfelf under an unaltered exterior. 
This is frequently illuftrated in the education of children. If they 
are harfhly reproved, they difdain perhaps to lament, they are too 
proud to change a mufcle, and we inwardly grieve for their impen- 
etrable hardnefs, while their foul is fecretly torn with confliding, not 
feldom with dignified, emotions. 

Nor is this fenfibility by any means confined to perfons of extra- 
ordinary talents. The worm that we trample upon, writhes beneath 
our foot, and is agonifed, though in filence. It is a trite obfervation 
that one perfon ihall lefs humble his fuitor by a refufal, than ano- 
ther by compliance ; lb great is the importance that attaches itfelf 
to things apparently trivial. That man knows little of human na- 
ture, and is either endued with a very fmall portion of fenfibility, or 
is feldom in the habit of putting himfelf in the place of another ; 
"who is not forward in the practice of minute attentions. When a 
mode ft and unafiured perfon enters a room, he is anxious about his 
geftures, and feels the difpofition of every limb and feature as a fort 
of weight upon his mind. A fupercilious look, a dubious fmile, an 
unceremonious accoft, from one of the. company pierces him to the 
fouL On the contrary, at how cheap a rate may he be encouraged 
and made happy ! What kind-hearted man would refufe to pro« 
cure eafe for him at fo fmall an expence ? • 

Perhaps the fort of fenfibility here defcribed is to be regarded as 
adefecEt. Perhaps, upon a nice adjuftment of .the value of other 
men's good opinion on tlie one hand, and of independence on the 
other, we fliall find that he ought to have been more Gnti and in^ 
trepid. But a judicious moralift will not be abrupt in the fuppref. 
fion of fenfibility. The form may be wrong, but the fubirance 
ought to remain. In a word, wherever civilifation cxifts fenfibility 
viU be its attendant ; a fenfibility, w^hich cannot be fatisfied with- 
tut much kindnefs^ nor without a kindnefs of that condefcending 
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nature, tliat confiders the whole chain of our feelings, and is defir- 
ous, out of petty materials, to ccmpofe the fum of our happinefs. 

Politenefs is. not precifely that fcheme and fyfiem of behaviour 
which can only be learned in the fafhionable world. There arc 
many things in the fyftem of the fafhionable world, that are prac- 
tifed, not to encourage but deprefs, not to produce happinefs but 
niortification- Thefe, by whatever name they are called, arc the 
reverfe of genuine politenefs ; and are accordingly commonly 
kno^n by the denomination of rudenefs, a word of exactly oppofite 
application.' Much true politenefs may often be found in a cot- 
tage. It cannot however confpicuoufly exift, but in a mind, itfelf 
unembarraffed, and at liberty to attend to the feelings of others ; 
and it is diftinguifhedby an open ingenuoufnefs of countenance, 
and an eafy and flowing manner. It is therefore neceflarily grace- 
ful. It may undoubtedly bcft be learned in the fociety of the un- 
embarrafled, die eafy and the gracefuL It is mod likely to exift 
among tliofc perfons- who, delivered from the importunate prefliire 
of the iirfl wants of our nature, have leifure to attend to the delicate 
and evanefcent touches of the foul. 

Politenefs has been faid to be the gro-v^th of courts, and a manner 
frank, iibrupt and aullcrc, to be congenial to a republic. If this 
aficrtion be true, it is a mutter worthy of regret, and it will behove 
lis to put it in the Ibale as a defe(5t, to be weighed againft the advan<. 
tages tliat wUi refult from a more equal and- independent condition 
ofnicinklnd. It is however probably founded in mi ftake. It does 
not feem reafonable to fuppofe that the abolition of fervility Ihould 
be tlie diralnuticn of kindnefs ; and it has already been obferved 
that, where the powers of intelleft are ftrenuoufly cultivated, fenfi- 
bility will be their attendant. But, in proportion to the acutenefs 
of any man*s feelings, will be, in a majority of cafes, his attention 
and deference to the feelings of others. 


LETTER FROTvr a FATHER to his SON, ON STRENGTH 
OF CHARACTER. Written by Dr. Aikin. 

I 

DEAR SON, 

IF 1 can fpcak experimentally to any moral benefit in growing 
older, it is, that increafmg years augment the ftrength and firm- 
nefs of the cbara<5ler. This a part of the natural progrefs of the 
human fyftem, and is probably as much ownng to phyfical as to 
moral caufes. The diminution of mobility and irritability in the 
animal frame, ipuft fortify it againft external impreflions, and give 
it a" greater ftability iu its a<5lion and re-a<5tion. So far, however, 
as this is a corporeal procefs, it cannot be anticipated ; and the 
young muft be exhorted to wait patiently for this advantage, till it 
comes to them in due courfe of time, to compenfate for the many 
privations they muft undergo. But if an enquiry into the purely 
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mora] caufes of the. oppoHte defeats can fagged moral means of 
obviating them in feme meafure at any period, it will certainly be- 
worth the pains ; for a due degree of firmnefs and confiftency is 
abfolutely effential in forming a refpedable character. Let us^ 
then, enter upon fuch an inveLtigation* 

On retracing my own feelings, I find that the firft and principal 
caufe of juvenile weaknefs is fai/ejbame. The fliame of being lin- 
gular, — ^the Ihame of lying under reftraints from which others are 
&ee,— the fhame of appearing ungenteel, — are all acutely felt by- 
young perfons in general, and require ftrong principle or much na- 
tive firmnefs of temper to furmount. Moft of the defedions from 
parties and fe^ts in which perfons 'have been educated, origiiiate 
from this fenfattoii, which is perhaps more fedudive to the young, 
than even intereft to the old. It firft makes them hefitate to avovr 
themfelveS) and defirous of paffing undiftinguiihed in mixed com- 
panies ; it next leads them to petty deceptions and compliances ; 
and finiflies with making entire converts of them, frequently with 
an affedation of extraordinary contempt of thofe whom they have 
forfaken, in order to prevent all fufpicion of their having been of 
the number. The beft guard againft this condudt is a ftrone im- 
predion of its meannefs. If young men were brought to difcefa 
that cowardice and fervility were the chief agents in this progrels, 
their native generofity of fpirit would powerfully oppofe fuch a de- 
gradation of charader.^ Still more might be gained by accuftom- 
ing them to fet a value upon the circumftance of ftanding apart 
from the mafs of mankind, and to efteem as honourable every dif» 
tindion produced by the exercife of freedom in thinking and ading. 
I am aware that there is a danger to be avoided on this fide, too, 
and that the pride of fingularity is equally ridiculous and difguftful 
in a young man. But this, I believe, is not the leading error of 
the times 5 which is rather a propenfity to fubmit implicitly to the 
decifions of fafhion, and to value onefelf more upon following, than 
oppofing, the manners and opinions of the majority. 

Tht fear of offending is another fnare to young minds, which, 
though commonly originating in an amiable delicacy of charader, 
muft in fome degree be overcome before a manly fteadinefs of con- 
dud can be fupported. Many inftances have I known, in which 
the fpecies of adulatioa called by the Latins a/fentattOy has been oc* 
cafioned by a mere dread of giving offence by contradidion. But 
fuch a. habit of affenting to every Qiing that may be advanced is in 
danger of fubverting aU our principles ; and we may come to prac- 
tife from artifice that complaifance which we perceived to be fo a- 
greeable, when only tlie confequence of mode (I deference. This is 
an evil attending the pradice, otherwiie fo inftrudive, of frequent- 
ing the company of feniors and fuperiors ; and it is oijly to be coun- 
teraded by a mixture of free fociety with equals. 

Akin to this is the fear of giving pain. It infpires an infuperabl« 
i^pugnance to the delivery gf difagreeable truthsi or the undertak- 
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Jng of unpleafant oflSces ; things which in the commerce of life*are 
often neceflary to the difcharge of our duty. In particular, one 
whofe office it is to apply medicine to the mind^ muft, as well as the 
phyfician of the body, conquer his ^elu6^ance to giving temporary 
pain, for the fake of aflPording lafting benefit. Excefs. of politene^ 
deviates into this weaknefs. It makes no diftindion between faying 
an unpleafant thing, and faying a rude one. A c^urfe of fenti- 
mentsd reading is llewife-apt Xo fofter fuch an extreme delicacy of 
feeling, as makes the painful duties of the heart infupportable. The 
mod eflEe(9xial remedy in this (late of morbid fenfibility, is an una- 
voidable neceiBty of mixing in the bufinefs of the world, and en- 
countering all its roughnelles. To perfons of a retired condition, 
the^befl: fubftitute is ilrengthening the mind with the dLSkates of a 
tnafbuline and high-toned philofophy. 

The dejire of pleafing all mankind^ which is the counterpart of the 
two former principles, is a fertile fource of weaknefs and mutability 
in fome of the beft difppfitions. It is the quality commonly term- 
ed j^oi?^-«^z/»/y, and perhaps is in fome meafure national to Englifli- 
ineh. Young perfons are not only themfelves prone to fall into ex- 
ceft of eafy good nature, but it is the quality that moft readily cap- 
tivates them in^he choice of an early friend. It is impoflible here 
to blame the difpoiition, although it be highly important to guard 
againft the indulgence of it ; for it leads to the very fame imbecility 
or conduA that faHe fhame and cowai*dice do. In the courfe of 
our duties we are almoftas frequently called upon to undergo the 
'cenfure and enmity of mankind, as to cultivate their friendfliip and 
^ood opinion. Cicero, in enumerating the caiifes which induce 
men to defert their duty, very prc^erly mentions an unwillingnefe 
** fufcipere ininlicitias," to take up enmities. This is, indeed, one of 
the fevereft trials of our attachment to principle ; bnt it is what we 
jnuft be ready to fuftain when occafion requires, or renounce every 
claim to a ftrong and elevated chara(5ter. 

When young m life, I derived m:uch fatisfa<5lion from thinking 
that I had not an ^nemy in the world. A too great facility in giv- 
ing Up my own intereft, when it involved a point of contention, and 
a habit of aifenting to, or at leaft not oppofing, the various opinions 
^I heard, had, in fa<!t, prefcrved me from dire^ hoftilities with any 
mortal, and, I had reaibn to believe, had conciliated for me the pqf' 
"Bve regard of moft of thofe with whom I was acquainted. But no 
•fbofter did different views of things, and a greater firmnefs of tem- 
per, incite m» to , an open declaration- refpeflmg points which I 
TOought highly interefting to mankind, then I was made fenlible, 
.that my former fource of fatisfadlion mud be exchanged for felf- 
approbation and the efleem of a few. The event gave me at firft 
fome fuTprife and more concern; for I can truly fay, that in my 
own breaft, I found no obftacle to the point of agreeing to differ. It 
was even fome time before I could conftrue the eftranged looks of 
.thofe; who meant to intimate that they had renounced private friend- 
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fhip with mc, upon mere public grounds. But enough I At pre- 
fent, I can fincerely afTure you, that I feel more compun6lion for 
early compliances, than regret for the confequences of later aflertions 
of principle. And it is my decided advice to you, who are beginnings 
the world, not to be intimidated from openly efpoufmg the caufe 
you think a right one, by the apprehenfion of Incurring any 'man*s 
difpleafure. I fuppofe this to be done within the limits of candour, 
modefty, and real good temper. Thefe being obferved, you can 
have no enemies but thofe who are not worthy to be your friends. 

Adieu ! 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, ON CHEAP 

PLEASURE. By the fame Author. 

DEAR SOJI, 

YOU well know how much in vain philofophers of all ages have 
endeayoured to detach man from the love of pleafure, and to 
fix his attention on fome fole and higlieft good, wliich might render 
all otiiers foreign and fuperiluous. The voice of n4ture within him 
has proved too ftrong to be filencpd by artificial precepts ; and man.- 
kind have ever made it a great object of their lives to enjoy as much 
and as various pleafure as they have been capable of procuring. 
.Taking the word in its large fenfe, and extending the plan of enjoy- 
ment far enough, both as to fpecies and duration, I fee no reafon to 
find fault with the purpofe ; and I expeft no benefit to arife from ef- 
tablifhing one fyftem of morals for the fchools, and another for real 
life. Suppofing, then, the end of obtaining pleafure to be, withia 
certain limits, an allowable one, the means are a fit fubjeft on which. 
,thofe who are experienced in the world may communicate their ob- 
fervations to thofe who have its lefTons yet to learn. It is an inter- 
cfting topic, and its difcuflion is fairly witliin the compafs of human 
reafon and knowledge. 

The advice of contra<rting our defires, fo much infifted on by all 
the moral preceptors of antiquity, is a very important one toward^ 
the attainment of true felicity. It would, however, be a miftake ta 
fuppofe that the fuppreflion of defire, in itfelf, leads to happlnefs. 
There can be no enjoyments without defires ; for in their gratifica- 
tion, all enjoyment, as well intelledual as fenfual, confifts. Thofe 
feds, therefore, which infifted on the entire abolition of defire, as ne- 
ceffary to happinefs, were influenced by an artificial philofophyv 
which fet out with mifunderftanding man's real nature and^deftina.- 
tion. But, on the other hand, unfatisfied defires, or rather, fuch as 
we have no reafonable profpe6t of being able to fatisfy, are the fource 
of the greateft calapiities of life. The true art of happinefs, theu 
confifts in proportioning defires to means, or, in other wordsjj in ?l^' 
Huiim^ 3, Ytliih {or procurable ^licifures. 
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There is fcarcely a ftation m life ia which fome attention to this 
point is not iiecefTary ; for dedre is as much difpoied to exceed the 
range of prefent enjoyment in the higheft, as in the loweft. But it 
is more peculiarly neceflary in thofe conditions, where an enlarged 
plan of education, and free intercoarie with the fuperior ranks in 
fociety, have foftered lirely ideas of gratifications which fortune com" 
monly refufes the means of obtaining. What are termed the gtvi?* 
teel profeffions are eminently of this kind ; and numbers belonging 
to them pay a ferere tax for the privileges annexed to their fituationt 
in the perpetual torment of unattainable wifhes. 

The profeiEon you have chofen, my Son, in a pecnliar manner 
forbids indulging thofe defires which are connedled with the poiTei^ 
fion of opulence. To be made happy it is requifite that you fhould 
be made cheaply fo ; and I pleafe myfelf with thinking that many 
fources of enjoyment will be fully acceflible to you, which will fcarce« 
ly leave you behind the moft fortunate in the power of iecuring gen- 
uine pleafures. Taking for granted that you will ieek, and wiU find, 
the higheft of all gratifications in the performance of your profeffion- 
al duty, I (haU now fuggeft to you fome of thofe voluntary objeds 
of purfuit, which may moft happily employ your leifure. 

At the head of all the pleafures which offer themfelves to the man 
of liberal education, may confidently be placed that derived from 
books. In variety, durability, and facility of attainment, no other 
can ftand in competit^ion with it ; and even in intenfity it 'is inferior 
to few. Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the fliade* 
of the greateft and'wifeft men that ever exifted, and oblige them to 
converfe with us on the moft interefting topics— what an ineftimable 
privilege fhould we think it ! — ^how fiiperior to aU common enjoy* 
ments ! But in a well fumifhed library we, in fad, poffeis this 
power. We can qucftlon Xenophon and Cxfar on their campaigns, 
make Demofthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in the audiences 
of Socrates and Plato, and receive demonftrations from Euclid and 
Newton, In books we have the choiceft thoughts of the ableft men 
in their beft drefs. We can at pleafure exclude dulnels and imper- 
tinence, and open our doors to wit and good fenfe alone. It is need* 
lefs to repeat the high commendations that have been beftowed on 
the ftudy of letters by perfons, who had free aceefs to every other 
fource of gratification. Ihftead of quoting Cicero to you, I fliall in 
plain terms give you the refult of my own experience on this fub^ 
J eft. If domeftic enjoyments have contributed in the firft degree to 
the happinefs of my life (and I fhould be ungrateful not to acknowl* 
cdi^Q that they have,) the pleafures of reading have beyond allqueC. 
tion held the fecond place. Without books I have never been able 
to pafs a fingle day to my entire fatisfadion 5 with them, no day has 
been fo dark as not to have its pleafure. Even pain and ficknefs 
' have for a time been charmed away by them. By the eafy provi* 
fion of a book in my pocket, I have frequently worn through lonaF 
pi^hts and days in the mofl difagreeable parts of mj ifi9k^ijij^ 
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with all the diflference in my feelings between calm content and fref-^ 
ful impatience. Such occurrences have afforded me full proof botb 
of the poflibility of being cheaply pleafed, and of the confequence it 
is of to the fum of human felicity, not to negled minute attentions 
to make the moft of life as it paiTes. 

Reading may in every fenfe be called a cheap amufement. A tq/le 
for boohy indeed, may be made expenfive enough ; but that is a tail© 
for editions, bindings, paper and type. If you are fatisfied with 
getting ^t the fenfe of an author in fome commodious way, a crown 
at a ftall will fupply your wants as well a» a guinea at a fhop. 
Learn, too, to diftinguilh between books Xoht perufed^ and books to 
^ ^pojfejfed. Of the former you may find an ample ftore in every 
flibfcription library, the proper ufe of which to a fcholar is to fumifh 
his mind without loading his fhelves. No apparatus, no appoint- 
ment of time and place, is neceffary for the enjoyment of reading. 
From the midft of buftle and bufmefs you may, in an inftant, by the 
magic of a book, plunge into the fcenes of remote ages and coun- 
tries, and difengage yourfelf from prefent care and fatigue. *• Sweet 
pliability of man's fpirit (cries Sterne, on relating an occurrence of • 
this kind in his Sentimental- Journey,) that can at once furrender 
itfelf ^o illufions, which cheat expedation and forrow of th^ir weary 
moments I" 

The next of the procurable pleafures that I (hall point oiit to you 
is that oi comyerfatton. This is a pleafure of higher zed than that of 
reading j fince in converfing we. not only receive the fentiments of 
others, but impart our own ; and from this reciprocation a Ipirit 
and intereft arife which books cannot give in an equal degree. Fit- 
nefs for converfation muft depend upon the flore of ideas laid up in 
the mind, and the faculty of communicating them* Thefe, in a great 
degree, are the refults of education and the habit of fociety, and to a 
certain point they arie favoured by fuperiority of condition. But 
this is only to a certain point ; for when you arrive at that clafs in 
which fenfuality, indolence, and diffipation, are foftered by excefs 
of opulence, you lofe more by diminifked energy of mind, than you 
gain by fuperior refinement of manner and elegance of exprefIion.r 
And, indeed, there are numbers of the higher ranks among us, whofe 
converfation has not ^en the latter qualities to recommend it, but 
to poverty of fentiment adds the utmoft coarfenefs of language and 
behaviour. There is a radical meannefs in debauchery, which even 
in the moft elevated conditions of all, communicates the taint of vul- 
garity. To hear the high-bred party loudly contending in tlie praif^ 
es of their dogs and horfes, and difcuffing gambling queftions, in- 
termixed with groffer topics, you could not poffibly difcover by the 
ftyle and matter, whether you were liftening to the. matters above,, 
or the grooms below. It is by no means unfrequent to find the hefi 
company^ the *u)orJl converfation* Should your charadler and fituatioa 
for ever exclude you from fuch focieties you need not repine at your 
lofs. It will be amply cozppenfated by the opportunities you are 
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fflcelf to enjoy of free intercourfc with the mofl: cultivated and ra- 
tional of both fexes, among whom decency of manners and variety 
of knowledge will always be valued, though very moderately deco- 
rated with the advariuges of fortune. 

. I would not, however, inculcate too faftidious a tafte with refped 
to the fubjeA and ftyle of converfation, provided it poflefs the effen- 
tials of found fenfe and uief ul knoledge. Among thofe who have en- 
joyed little of the benefit of education, you will often find perfons of 
natural fagacity and a turn for remark, who are capable of affording 
both entertainment and inftrudtion. Who would not wifti to have 
been acquanted with Franklin when a journeyman printer, even 
though he had never rifen tp be one of the moft diftinguifhed char- 
acters of the age \ Information, indeed^' may be procured from almoft 
any man, in affairs belenging to his particular way of life ; and when 
we fall into company from which little is to be expected with regard 
to general topics, it is beft to give the converfation a turn towards the 
technical matters with which they may be acquainted, whence fome 
profit may be made out of the moft unpromiiing materials. Man^ ' 
too, in every condition, is a fubjedl well worthy of examination ; and 
the fpeculatift may derive hiuch entertainment from obferving the 
manners andfentiments of all the various claffes of mankind in their 
feveral occupations and amufements. 

Another fource of cheap pleafure is xho^udy of nature. So many 
advantages with refpedt to health, tranquility of mind, ufeful knowl- 
edge and inexhaullible amufement, are united in this iludy, that I 
(hould not fail moft warmly to recommend it to your notice, had 
you not already acquired a decided tafte for its purfuits. Here, a- 
gain, I can fpeak from my own experience ; for the ftudy of Engliih 
botany caufed feveral fummers to glide away with me in more pure 
and adtive delight than almoft ,any other fingle objedb ever afforded 
me. It rendered every ride and walk interefting, and converted the 
plodding rounds of bufinefs into excurfions of pleafure. From the 
impreffion of thefe feelings, I have ever regarded as perfeiftly fuper- 
fluous the pains taken by fome of the friends of natural hiftory, to 
fliew its utility in reference to the common purpofes of life. Many 
of their obfervations, indeed, are true, and may ferve to gain patrons 
for the ftudy among thofe who meafure every thing by the ftandard 
of economical value 5 but is it not enough to open a fource of copious 
and cheap amufement, which tends to harmonize the mind, and ele- 
vate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author ? If I offer a 
man happinefs at an eafy rate, unalloyed by any debafmg mixture, 
can I confer on Kim a greater bleffing ? Nothing is more favourable 
to enjoyment than the combination of bodily exertion. and ardour of 
mind. This, the refearches of natural hiftory afford in. great per- 
fciftion ; and fuch is the immenfe variety of its objefts, that the la- 
bours of the longeft life cannot exhauft them. 

The ftudy of nature is in itfelf a cheap ftudy ; yet it may be pur-^ 
fued in a very cxpenfive manner, by all the apparatus of cabinets. 
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Jporchaled eoSe^fens, prints and drawings. But if yoQ will coit* 
tent yourfelf with the great book of nature and a few of its ableft 
ezpofitorSy together with the riches your own induftry may accuora- 
la^y you will find enou^ of it within your comps^s to anfwer all 
reaibnable purpo^ of inftru^on and amoferoent. We are both 
acquainted widi an excellent naturalift,* who, by a proper applica- 
tion of the time and money he has been able to fpare out of a com- 
tnon writing fchool, has made himfelf the poiFefTor of more curious 
fend accurate knowledge than falls to the lot of many owners of the 
inoft cofUy treafures. The recolledHon of his mode(l merit apd fci« 
fintific content will ever, I am fure, endear to you thefe fertile (lores 
ef cheap delight. 

A tafte for the fnblime and beautiful of nature, as exhibited in 
.ker larger wor Jcs, and ;iefulting from the varied combinations of her 
cztemai forms, is alfo productive of many exquifite pleafures, which 
few perfons are at all times precluded from enjoying. To feel thefc 
in a fupreme degree, a mind enriched by literature and expanded 
by fancy and refle6lion is neceffary ; and, in particular, a high reU 
t(h for poetry is almoft an eflential accompaniment. Much pains 
do not feem requifite in cultivating this fpecies of enjoyment, for 
it obtrudes itfelf unfought upon every elegant mind, and the danger 
is, left the defire fhould too foon exhauft its objeds. More uneafy 
longings after what lay beyond my reach, have preyed upon my 
imagination on reading defcriptions of the ftriking fcenes of nature 
Vifited by travellers, than on reficdting on all the other advantages 
tKrhich fortune and leifure have to beilow. Yet, certainly, I would 
Slot wifh to have been lefs fendble than I am to this fource of plea- 
furable emotions. They may be rendered more diftin<ft and varied, 
fcy calling in a tafte for what is properly termed the piSurefque, or a 
deference of the natural fcene to its imitations and improvements 
i>y the pencil. But this I conceive to be almoft necefiarily connect- 
ed with praAical (kill in the art of painting ; and unlefs it were 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of this art, I fliould apprehend 
that more might be loft by opening an inlet to faftidious nicety, 
than would be gained by viewing things with a more learned eye. 

This remark would naturally lead me to confider the pleafures 
to be derived from the praftice of ornamental arts, and from the 
contemplation of their productions in others. But though I am 
fully fenfible of the pleafing addition thefe make to the general ftock 
of human enjoyment, yet with refpeft to moft individuals, they fcarce- 
ly come within the catalogue of cheap pleafures. A tafte for them 
muft be formed early in life, muft be cultivated with much affiduity, 
and at confiderable expence both of time and money. They are 
not of all times and places, but require apparatus and opportunity. 
They are with difficulty kept within bounds, and are continually 
difpofed to dcfert the eafy and fimple, in purfuit of what is more 

* Mr. Wigg of Yarmouth. 
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eon^Ie^c aod elaborate. A xs&t for mufic appears to me» as far a« 
I can judge from obfervation alone, to be eminently of this Jcind. 
Where it is marked out by nature, as in fome cafes it inanifeftly is, 
and tan be cultivated early and advantageoully, it is capable, I 
doubt not, of affording the moft exquifite delights ; but then it will 
probably take place of all other ornamental acquirements. And 
though fuch a facrifice may be worth making under the circumiVan- 
ces defcribedj yet to make it with a view of creating a tafte for any 
purfuit merely amulive, is, I think, to eflimate fakely the value cf 
things. If, however, experience fliews that mufical pleafures may 
be enjoyed in moderation, and fo as to make an agreeable variety, 
without occupying the place of any thing preferable, my objedions 
are at an end. The fame may be faid of drawing, and various oth- 
er taftes and acquifitions, concerning which, accident and inclina- 
tion, if regulated by prudence, may be fuffered to determine the 
choice. 

I have now, I think, pointed out to you fources which will fup- 
ply in^cvsxit materials of eafily procurable pleafure, if you bring to 
them what is ablblutely eifential to the fuccefs of any external means 
of happinefs — a mind in harmony with itfelf. This, nothing but 
CQXifcious worth and virtue can beftow. This, "tibi ipfe parabis." 

Farewell ! 


ON THE ART OF THINKING. 

THE fuccefs and happinefs of men in this life, and their deftin- 
*ation in the next, depend upon their modes of thinking. It is 
oftheutmoft importance therefore to think corredly. Upon this 
fubjedl we beg leave to prefent our readers with the excellent obfer- 
yations of Mr. Mafon : 

The right government of the thoughts requires no fmall art, vigil- 
ance, and refolution. But it is a matter of fuch vaft importance to 
the peace and improvement of the mind, tliat it is worth while to be 
at fome pains about it. A man that hath fo numerous and turbu- 
lent a family to govern as his own thoughts, which are too apt to be 
at the command of his pajftons and appetites^ ought not to be long from 
home. If he be, they will foon grow mutinous and diforderly un- 
der the condud of thofe two headftrong guides, and raife great clam- 
ours and difturbances, and fometimes on the flighteft; occafions. 
And a more dreadful fcene of mifery can hardly be imagined, than 
that which is occafioned by fuch a t\imult and uproar within, when 
a raging confcience or inflamed paffions are let loofe without check 
or control. A city in flames, or the mutiny of a drunken crew^j- 
hoard^ who have murdered the Captain, and are butchering one an- 
other, are but faint emblems of it. The torment of the mind, un- 
der fuch an infurredtion and ravage of the paflions, is not eafy to be 
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conceived* The xnoft revengeful man cannot wifli his enemy «* 
greater. 

Of what vaft importance then is It for a man to watch over his^- 
thoughts, in order to a right government of them ! To confider what 
kind of thoughts find the eafieil admidion, in what manner viicy in* 
finuate themfelves, and upon what occadons !4|| 

It was an excellent rule which a wife heathen prefcribed to him* 
felfy in his private meditations ; manage (faith he) all your adionsand 
thoughts tnfuch a manner^ as if you were juft going out of the nvorld.^ 
Again, (faith he) ^i man isfeldom^ if ever ^ unhappy for not knowing the 
thoughts of others ; but* he that does not attend to the motions of his onxmy is 
tertaisdy mijerable.f 

It may be worth our while then to difcufs this matter a little 
more precifely ; and confider, i. What hind of thoughts are to be ex* 
eluded or r^effed. And 2. JVhat ought to be inaulged and entertained. 

I. Some thoughts ought to be immediately ban'tfbed asfoon as they have 
found entrance. — And if we are often troubled with them, the fafeft 
way will be to keep a good guard on the avenues of the mind by 
which they enter, and avoid thofe occafions which commonly excite 
them. For fometimes it is much eaficr to prevent a bad thought 
entering the jnind, than to get rid of it when it is entered.-*^Mbre 
particularly, 

1. Watch againft all yr^ji/ and dif contented thoughts which do but 
chafe and corrode the mind to no purpofe. To harbour thefe is tp 
doyourfelf more injury than is in the power of your greateft enemy 
to do you. It is equally a chriftian's intereft and duty to learnyi^ 
whatever ^ate he £f, therewith to be content, \ 

2. Harbour not too anxious and apprehenftve thoughts. By giving 
way to tormenting fears, fufpicions of fome approaching danger or 
troublefome event, we not^ only anticipate but double the evil we 
'fear ; and undergo much more from the appreheniion ofit before it 
comes, than from the whole weight of it when prefent. This is a 
great, but common weaknefs ; which a rcan fhould endeavour to 
arm himfelf againft by fuch kind of refledtions as thefe ; — ^^ Are not 
all thefe.events under the certain direftion of a wife providence ? If 
they befal me, they are then that fhare of fuiFering which God hath 


* Marc. Anton. Medit. lib. 2. § ii, 

f ^farc. Anton, lib. 2. § 8. 

" Nothing can be more unhappy than that man who ranges every 
where, raniacks every thing, digs into the bowels of the earth, dive$ 
into other men's bofoms, but does not confider all the while that 
his own mind will afford him fufEcient fcope for inquiry and enter- 
tainment, and that the care and improvement of himfelf will give 
him bufinefs enough." Id. lib- 2, § 13. 

** Your difpofition will be fuitable to that whiclx you moft fre- 
quently think on 5 for the foul is, as ir were, tinged with the colour 
and complexion of its own thoughts." Id. hb. 5. J 16. 

J Phil. iv. II. 
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«tppointed me ; and which he experts I fhonld bear as a chriftiair' 
How often hath my timorous heart magnified former trials ? which 
I found to be lefs in reality than they appeared upon their approach- 
And perhaps the formidable afpedt they put on, is only a ftratagem " 
of the great enemy of my beft intereft, defigned on purpofe to di- 
vert me from fome point of duty, or to draw me into fome fin to 
avoid them. ' However, why fhould I torment mryfelf to no pur- 
pofe ? The pain and affli(aiott the dreaded evil wiU-give me when 
it comes, is of God's fending ; the pain I feel in the apprehenfion 
of it before it comes, is of my own procuring. Whereby I often 
make my fufferings more than double ;• for this overplus of them, 
which I bring upon myfelf, is often greater than that meafure of 
them which the hind'of providence immediately brings upon me." 

, 3. Difmifs as foon as may be, all angry and ^wrathful thoughts, 
Thefe will but canker and corrode the mmd, and difpofe it to the 
worfi; temper in the world, vi%, that of fixed maltce and revenge* An- 
ger may fteal into the heart of a wife man, but it rejis only in thebo^ 
jom of fools J^ Make all the moft candid allowances for the offender, 
Confider his natural temper. Turn your anger into pity. Repeat 
I Cor, xiii. Think of the patience and meel^efs of Chrifij and the 
petition in the Lonfs prayer ; and how mtich you fland in need of* 
forgivcnefs yourfelf, both from God a;id man ; how fruitlefs, how 
foolifh is indulged refentment ; how tormenting to yourfelf ? YoU 
have too much good nature willingly to give others fo much tor- 
ment; and why fhould you give it yourfeif ? You are command- 
ed to love your neighbour as yorufelf but not forbidden to love your- 
felf as much. And why fhould you do yourfelf that injury, which 
your enemy would be glad to do you ?f 

But, above all, be fure to fet a guard on the tongue whilft the 
fretful mood is upon you. The leafl fpark may breUk out into a 
conflagration, when cherifhed by a refentive heart, and fanned by 
the wind of an angry breath. Aggravating expreflions, at fueh a 
time, are like oil thrown upon flames, which always make them 
rage the more.J Efpecially, 

4. Banifh all malignant and revengeful thoughts. A fpirit of re- 
venge is the very fpirit of the devil, than which nothing makes a 
man more like him ; and nothing can be nwre oppofitc to the 
— / .- — 

* Ecclef. vit. 9. 

•j- The chfiilian precept in this cafe is. Let not the fun go do*wn up* 
on your ^wrathy Eph. iv. 26. And this precept Plutarch tells us the 
Pythagoreans praAifed in a litteral fenfe : " Who, if at any time in a 
paflion they broke out into opprobious language, before funfet gave 
one another their hands, and with them a discharge from all mju* 
ries ; and fo yrith a mutual reconciliation parted friends." Pint, 
Mor. Vol. iii. pag. 89. 

X It is good in a fever, much better in ange r, to have the tongue 
kept clean and fmootli. Plutarch, de Ira Cohiben« 
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temper which chriftianity was defigned to promote. If your re- 
venge be not fatisfied, it will give you torment ntnu ; if it be, it wiH 
give you greater hereafter. None \% a greater felf-tormentor than a 
malicious and revengeful man, who turns the poiibn of his owa 
temper in upon himfelf.* 

Drive from the mind ^HJlfyf trtflingy and wnrmfanahle thoughts ; 
which fometiraes get into it we know not how, ai^ feize and po^s 
it before we are aware ; and hold it in empty, idle anniifementSy 
that yield neither pleafure nor profit, and turn to no manner of ac- 
count in the world ; only confume time, and prevent a better em- 
ployment of the mind. And indeed diere is little difference wheth- 
er we fpend the time in fleep, or in thefe waking dreams. Nay, if 
the thoughts which thus infehfibly fteal upon you be not altogether 
abfurdand whimfical, yet if they be impertinent and unfeafonable^. 
they ought to be difmifled, becaufe they keisp out better company. 

6. Call out all wild and extravagant thoughts, all vcnn andy2w- 
tajllcal imaginations. Suffer not your thoughts to roam upon things 
that never were, and perhaps never will be j to give you a vifionary 
pleafure in the profpedl of what you have not the lead reafon to 
hope, or a needlefs pain in the apprehenfion of what you have not 
the leaft reafon to fear. The truth is, next to a clear confcience and 
a found judgment, there is not a greater bleffing than a regular and 
qvell governed Imagination ; to be able to view things as they are, ia 
their true light and proper colours ; and to diftinguifh the falfe im- 
ages that are painted on the fancy, from the reprefentations of truth 
and reafon. For how common a thing is it for men, before they 
are aware, to confound reafon and fanpy, truth and imagination to- 
gether ? To take the flafties of the animal fpirits for the light of 
evidence ? and think they believe things to be true or falfe, whea. 
they only fancy them to be fo ? and fancy them to be fo, becaufe 
they nvould have them fo ? Not confidering that mere fancy is only 
xht ignis fatuus oi xht mmd \ which often appears brighteft, when 
the mind is moll covered with darknefs ; and will be fure to lead 
them a ft ray, who follow it astlieir guide. Near akin to thefe arc, 

7. Romantick and chimerical thoughts. By which I mean that 
kind of wildfire, which the brifknefs of the animal fpirits fometimes 
fiiddenly flafhes on the mind, and excites images that are fo extreme^ 
ly ridiculous and abfurd, that one can fcarce forbear wondering how 
they could get admittance. Thefe random flights of the fancy are. 
loon gone ; and herein differ from that caftle building of the ima- 
gination before mentioned, which is a more fettled amufement. 
but thefe are too incoherent and fenfelefs to be of long continuance ; 
and are the maddeft fallies, and the moft ramping reveries of the 
fancy that can be. 1 know not whether my reader underftands now 

H ■ ■ '-JLag , . ■ .1 ■ II I ■ rji . .Ill I , ^ 

* Malitia ipfa maximam partem veneni fui bibit. — Illud venenum 
quod ferpcntes in alienam pcrniciem proferunt, fine fua continent. 
Non ell huic fimile \ hoc habentibus pedimum eft. Sea. EpiA. 82^ 
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tAat I mean ; but if he attentively regards all tlmt pafles through 
\a^ mind, perfiaps he may hereafter by experience. 

8. Repel all imfure 2nd lafctvtous thoughts; which taint and pol- 
lute the mind ; and though hid from. men, are known to God, in 
whofe eyes they are abominable. Our Saviour warns us againft 
thefe as a kind of fpiritual fornication^* and inconfiftent with that 
purity of heart wWch his gofpel requires. 

9. Take care how you too much indulge ghotny and mdancholyi 
thoughts. Some ar« diipofed to fee every thing in the word light, 
A black cloud hangs hovering over their minds ; whichy when it 
falls in fhowers through their eyes, is difperfed ; and all within is 
ferene again. This is often purely mechanical ; and owing either 
to fome fault in the bodily conftitution, or fome accidental diforder 
in the animal frame. However, one diat confults the peace of hisi 
own mind will be upon his guard againft'tbisy which fo often robs 
him of it. ' 

10. On the other hand, let not the imagination be too fprightfy 
and triumphant. Some are as unreafonably exalted, as others are 
depreifed ; and the fame perfon at different times often runs into 
both extremes ; according to the diflFerent temper and flow of the 
animal fpirits. And therefore the thoughts, which fo eagerly crowd 
into the mind s^t fuch times, ought to be furpe(3:ed and well guarded ; 
otherwife they will impofe upon our judgments and lead us to form 
fuch a notion of ourfelves and of things, as we (hall foon fee fit to 
alter, when the mind is in a more fettled and fedate frame. 

Before we let our thoughts judge of things, we muft fet reafbn 
to judge our thoughts ; for they are not always in a proper condi** 
tion to execute that office. We do not believe the character which 
a man gives us of another, unlefs we have a good opinion of his own ;, 
fo neither (hould we believe the verdidk which the mind pronounces^ 
tiU we firft examine whether it be impartial and unbiaffed ; wheth- 
er it be in a proper temper to judge, and have proper lights to 
judge by. The want of this previous adfc oifelf judgment^ is the caufe 
of much felf deception and falfe judgment. 

JLaftly. With abhorrence rejefl: immediately all profane and hUf 
phemous thoughts ; which are fometimes fuddenly injedted into the 
mind, we know not Aow, though we may give a pretty good guefs 
from whence. And all thofe thoughts which are apparently temp- 
tations and inducements' to iin, our Lord hath, by his exaniple, 
taught us to treat in this xyiannenf 

Thefe then are the thoughts we fliould carefully guard againft.— i? 
And as they will (efpeciaUy fome of them) be frequently infinuat* 
ing themfelves into the heart, remember to fet reafon at the door 
of it to euard the pafTage, and bar their entrance, or drive them out 
forthwith when entered j not only as impertinent, but mifchievouf 
intruders. 


* Mattb. V- 28. . t Matth.iv. 10, 
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But, II. There are other kinds of thoughts which we ou^t tt> 
indulge and with great care and diligence retain and Imjfrave, 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational or religious pleaiure, 
and tend to improve the heart and tmdcrftanding, are to be lavoured^ 
often recalledy and carefully cultivated. Nor ftould we difinifir 
thensy till they have made tomt imprcflioiiB on the mind, which are 
like to abide there. * 

And to bring the mind into a habrt of recovering, retaining, and 
hnproving fuch thoughts, two things are neceflary. 

I. To habituate ourfelves to a clofe and rational nvaj ffthmUngm 
And 3. To moral refiedions and religious eontetnplaHons. 

I. To prepare and difpofe the mind for the entertainment of good 
and ufefuf thoughts, we m»ft take care to accuftem it to a ehfe an J 
rofto/w/ way of Stinking. 

When you have ftarted a good thought, purfue it ; do not pre> 
fcntly lofe fight of it, or fuflFer any .trifling fuggeftion that may in- 
tervene to divert you horn it. Diimifs it not till you have fifteJ 
and ezhaufted it ; and well conftdered the feveral confequences and^ 
inferences that refult from it. However, retain not the fubje^ any 
longer than yOu find your thoughts run freely upon -it ; for to con- 
fine tjiem to it when it is quite worn out, is to give them an unnat* 
loral bent, without fufficient employment ; which will make them^ 
Bag, or be more apt to run off to fomething elfe. 

And to keep the mmd intent on the fubjeft you think oft yoti 
muft be at fome pains to recal and refix your defiiltory and rstai* 
bling thoughts; Lay open the fttbje^ in as many lights and views 
as it is capable of being reprefented in. Clothe your beft ideas in 
pertinent and well chofen words, deliberately pronounced ; or com* 
mit them to writing. 

Whatever be the fubjed^, admit of no inferences from it^ but what 
you fee plain and natural. This is the way to fumilh the mind 
with true and fblid knowledge. As, on the contrary, falfe knowl- 
edge proceeds from not underftanding the fabje^, or drawing infer- 
ences from it which are forced and unhatttral ; and allowing X9 
thofe precarious inferences, or confequences drawn from them^ the 
lame degree of credibility as to the mod rational and hefi eficdfhjbei 
principles. 

'&c7r2irQof2tfuperficiaUJ^ghty Or confhfed v\tvr of things. Oo to 
the bottom of them, and examine the foundation ; and be fatisfied 
with none but clear and diftinA ideas (when they can be had) in ev- 
ery thing you read, hear, or think of. For refting in imperfedt and 
obfcure ideas, is the fource of much confufion and miftake. 

Accuftom yourfclf to /peak naturally, pertinently, and rationally^ 
on all fubjeAs, and you will foon learn to think fo on the beft ; ef- 
pecially if you often converfe with thofe perfons that fpeak, and 
thofe authors that write in that manner. 

Such a regulation and right management of your thoughts and 
rational powecs» will be of great-and general advantage to you, is 
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6ni$ pttrfuit of yonthful knowled|^, and a good guard i^ainft the 
levities and frantick Tallies of the imaginaticm. Nor wiD you be 
faiiible of any difadvantage attending it, excepting one, viz. its 
making you more fenfible of the weaknefs and ignorance of others 
%rho are often talking in a randonos inconfequential manner ; and 
vrhom it may oftendmes be more prudent to bear with, than ^on» 
tradi^l:. .But die vaft benefit tliis method will be of in tracing out 
truth, and dete&ing error, and the fatisfa&ion it will give you ia 
tiie €0(d and regular ezercifes of felf employment, and in the retain^ 
ing, purfuing, and improving good and ufefiil thoughts^ will n#re 
than compenu^te that petty difadvantage. 

2. If we would have the mind fumiflied and entertained with 
good thoughts, ^ffc mu/l murt it to religiotu and moral fuhjeSs. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more nobly and ufefiilly employ- 
ed than in fuch kind of contemplations. Becaufe the knowledge it 
thereby acquires, is c^all others the mod excellent knowledge ; and 
that both in regard of its ol^eS and its ends the objed of it being 
God, and the end of it etcma! bafpimft. 

The great end of religion is to make tu like G0D9 and to condu8 us 
to the enjoyment of him. And whatever hath not this plain tendency, 
and efpecially if it have the contrary, ]nen may call religion (if they 
pleafe) but diey cannot call it more out of its name. And whate* 
Ter is called religious knowledge, if it does not dircSt us in the way 
to tins end, is not religious knowledge ; but fomething elfefal/elyfi 
tailed. And fome are unhappily accuftomed to fuch an abufe of 
vords and underfiandlng, as not only to call, but to think thofe 
things religion^ which are quite the reverfe of it, »id thofe notions 
relinous knowUdge^ which lead them the fartheft from it. 

The fincerity of a true religious principle, cannot be better known, 
than by the readinefs with which the thoughts advert to God, and 
the pleafure with which they are employed in devout exercifes. 
And though a perfon may not always be fo well pleafed with hear* 
ing religious things talked of by others, whofe different tafte, fentx- 
ments, or manner of expreffion mayhave fomething difagreeable ; 
yet if he have no inclination to think of them himiblf, or to con* 
verfe with himfelf about them, he hath great reafon to fufpedt that 
his heart is not right with God. But if he frequently and delightfulljr 
ezercife his mind in divine contemplatiQias, it will not only be a good 
mark of his fincerity, but will habitually difpofe it for the reception 
of the bed and mod ufeful thoughts, and fit it for the uobleft enter- 
t^ments. 

Upon the whole then, it is of as great importance for a man to 
take heed what thoughts he entertains as what company he keeps ; 
for they have the fame effed upon the mind. Bad thoughts are as 
infed^ious as bad company ; and good thoughts folace, inilni6b, and 
entertain the mind, like good company. And this is one great ad* 
vantage of retirement ; that a man may choo& what company he 
plcafes from within himfelf. 
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As m the woAi we oftener light into bad company than ^g^^ 
lb in folitude^ we are oftener troubled with impertinent and unpro- 
fitable thoughts, than entertained with agreeable and ufeful ones. 
And a man that hath fo far loft the command of himfelf, as to lie 
at the mercy of every foolifh or vexing thought, is much in the fame 
lituation as a hofif whofe houfe is open to all comers ; whom, thougk 
ever fo noify, rude and troublefome, he cannot get rid of; but with 
Ihis difference, that the latter hath fome recompenfe for his trouble^ 
ih^ormer none at all ; but is robbed of his peace and quiet for 
tiolhing. 

Of fuch vail importance to the peace, as well as the improvement 
of the mind, is the right regulation of the thoughts. Which will 
be my apology for dwelling fo long on this branch of the fubje£t f 
which 1 ihall conclude with this one obfervation more ; that it is a 
Very dangerous thing to think, as too many are apt to do, that it is 
a matter of indifference what thoughts they entertain in their hearts ; 
fince the reafon of things concurs with the teftimony of the holy 
fcriptures to affure us, /£i/ /ii^ allowed thought of fooll/hnefs is Jin.* (x J 


ON THE OPINION OF THE WORLD. 
Written by the fame Gentleman. 

WOULD we knonv ourfehes^ nvejhould not altogether negleEt th^ 
opinion which others may entertain concerning ns. 

Not that we need be very felicitous about the cenfure or applatife 
of the world ; which are generally very rafli and wrong, and pro- 
ceed from the particular humours and prcpoffeiSons of men ; an<t 
he that knows himfelf, will foon know how to defpife them both. 
•* The judgment which the world makes of us is generally of no 
manner of ufe to us ; it adds nothing to our fouls or bodies, nor 
leffens any of our miferies. Let us conftantly follow reafon, (fays 
Montaigne) and let the publick approbation follow us the fame way, 
if it pleafes.'* 

But ftill, I fay, a total indifference in this matter is unwife.f We 
ought not to be entirely infeniible of the reports of others ; no, no^ 

* Prov. xxiv. 9. 

(x) Nam fcelus inter fe tacltum qui cogitat allium 

Fadi crimen habet. Juv. Sat. 14. 

Cuard well thy thoughts j our thoughts are heard in heav'en. 

Young. 

+ As to the groundlefs reports that may be raifed to our difadr 
Vantage, it is not good either too much to fear them. Or entirely to 
defpife them. We fhould endeavour to ftifle them, be they ever fo 
falfe, or the attthors of them ever fo contemptible. Chryfoft. d^ 
{Dftcerd. 1. 5* .c 4. 
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to the railings of an enemy ; for an enemy may fay fometliing out 
of ill will to us, which it may concern us to think of coolly when we 
arb by ourfelves ; to examine whether the accufation be juft, and 
what there is in our conduft ^nd temper which may make it appear 
fo. And by this means our enemy may do us more good than he 
intended ; and difcover to us fomething in our hearts which we did 
Jiot before advert to. A man that hath no enemies ought to have 
very faithful friends f and one who hath no fuch friends, ought to 
think it no calamity that he hath enemies to be his eiFe6lual moni- 
tors.— "Our friends (fays Mr. Addlfon) very often flatter us as 
much as our own hearts. They either do not fee our faults, or con- 
ceal them from us ; or foften them by their reprefentations, after 
luch a manner that we think them too trivial to be taken notice of. 
An adverfary, on the contrary, makes a ftridter fearch into us, dif- 
covers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers, and though his 
malice may fet them in too (trong a light, it has generally fome 
ground for what it advances. A friend exaggerates a man's vir- 
tues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wife man fhould g-ive a juft 
attention to both of them fo far as it may tend to the improvement 
of the one, and the diminution of the other. Plutarch has written 
an effay ^n the benefits which a man may receive from his enemies ; 
and among the good fruits of enmity mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches it cafts upon us we fee tl\e worft fide of our- 
felves, and open our eyes to feveral blemifiies and defe<fls in our 
lives and converfations, which we fliould not liave obferved without 
the help of fuch ill natured monitors. 

" In order likewife to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we 
{hould confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve the* 
praifes and approbations which the world beftow upon us ; whetlier 
the adlions tliey celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy mo- 
tives, and how far we are really poiTefled of the virtues which gain 
lis applaufe amongft thofe with whom we converfe. Such a reflec- 
tion is abfolutely neceflary, if we confider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourfelves by the opinions of others, and facrificc 
<he report of our own hearts to the judgment of the world.'** 

In that treatife of Plutarch here referred to, there are a great ma>- 
ny excellent tilings pertinent to this fubjedl ; and therefore I thought 
jt not improper to take a few extra^s out of it. 

Why fliould we not take an enemy for our tutor, who will in- 
ftru^ us gratis in thofe things we knew not before I For an enemy 
fees and underftands more in matters relating to us than our friends 
do. Becaufe love is blind, but fpite, malice, ill will, wrath, and 
contempt, talk much, are very inquifitive and quick fighr*;! . 

Thofe perfons whom that wifdom hath brought to live foberly, 
^which the fear and awe of enemies hath infufed, are by degrees 
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drawn into a habit of living fo, and are compo&d and fixed In 
obedience to virtue by cuftom and ufe. 

When one afked Diogenes how he might be avenged of his esc^ 
snieSy he replied. To be your/elf a good and hone/t man. 

Andfthenes fpake incomparably well ; '< that if a man would 
Eve a iafe and unblamable life, it was necefiary that he fhould have 
▼ery ingenuous and faithful friends, or very bad enemies % becaufe 
the firft, bv their kmd admonitions, would keep him from finning^ 
the latter by their inveftives,*' 

He that hath no friend to give him advice, or reprove him 'whea 
he does amifs, mud bear patiently the rebukes of his enemies, and 
thereby learn to mend the errors of his ways ^ confidering feriouil 
ly the obje^ which tbeie fevere cenfures aim at* and not what he is 
who makes them. For he 1^0 detigned the death of Prometheus 
the TheiTalian, inftead of giving him a fatal blow, only opened a 
{welling which he had, which did really fave his life, Juft fo may 
the harfh reprehenfions of enemies cure ioxnt diftempersof themindy 
which were before either not known, or negleded ; though their 9S^ 
gry fpeeches do originally proceed from malice or ill will. 

If any man with opprobrious language objeds to you crimes yoo 
know nothing of, you ought to inquire into the caufes or reaibns of 
fuch falfe accufations ; whereby you may learn to take heed for the 
jiiture, left you ikould unwarily commit thofe offences which arc 
unjuft]^ imputed to you. 

Let us carefully obferve thofe good qualities wherein our enemies 
excel us, and endeavour to excel them, by avoiding what is faulty, 
and imitating what is excellent in them. Flut. Mor. Vol. I. paga 
z6$*^ et feq* 

It is the charader of a diflblute mind, to be entirely infenfible to 
all that the world fays of us ; and (hews fuch a confidence ctf felf 
knowledge as is ufually a fure fign of felf Ignorance. The moft 
knowing minds are ever leaft prefumptuous. And true felf knowU 
edge is a fcience of fo much depth and difiiculty, that a wife man 
would not choofe to be over-confident that all his notions of himfelf 
are right, in oppofition to the judgment of all mankind ; {omt of 
whom perhaps have better opportunities and advantages of knowing 
him (at fome fea(bns efpecisdly) than he has of knowing himfelS 
Becaufe herein they never look through the fame falfe medium of 
filjfiaiUry. 
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ON THE DESIRE OF FAME. 

ExtraSedfirom Mr. WaHafiofft exceUerti Bool. 

WHEN^/of> Bonor^ praifcy are given to God ; or He is faid ta 
do any thing for His o7n\ glory ^ or we to propofe the glory of 
his name in what we do ; thofe words (hould not be taken as (landing 
focthattind of glory and applaixfe, which is fo induftrioafly fought* 
and capricioaflT* diflributed among ns mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more largely^ in order to give here 
a ipecimen of the world» and fave that trouUe in another place. 
Amcmgusfome are celebrated for fmall matters, either through the 
ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of afadion, die advantage 
of great friendfliips, the ufual deference paid to men in eminent fta- 
tionsy or mere good luck ;f and oxhersfor at&hieving/i^^ tbingsy as ir 
they were duly weighed, and people were not impofed upon hj falfe 
m9tionif firft introduced in barbarous times, and fince polifhed and 
brought into fafliion by hiflorians, poets, and flatterers, would appear 
rather to be a difgrace to favages than any recommendation of ra« 
tional and ctvilized mtarcs. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and 
parts, and birth are followed with encomhmi and honors, which, though* 
they may be the felicities and privileges of the pofFe^ors^ cannot be 
their merits who received ihsragratisy and contributed nothing jithem- 
felves toward the acquifition of them : whilft real virtue and induftry 
{which, even when unfucceisful, or oppreft by ill health or unkind 
fortune, give the trut/i title xo praife) lie difregarded. Thirft after 
glory, when that is defired merely for its own fake, is founded in 
ambition and vanity :§ the thing itfelf is but a dream^ and imagination ; 
fince, according to the differing humors and fentiments ^ nations 
and s^es, the fame thing may be either ^/oriosx or inglorious : the effeH 
of it, coniidered ftill by itfelf, is neither more health, nor eftate, nor 
knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it ; or if that be any things 
it is but what mujl ceafe when the man dies : and, after all, as it 
lives but in the breath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn 
of things extinguiflies it, or perhaps it goes quite out of itfelf. || 
Men pleafe themfelves with notions of immortoTttyy and fancy a per« 
petuity of fame fecured to themfelves by books and teftimonies of 
hiftorians : but, alas ! it is a ftupid delufton, when they imagine: 

* Cleon^ only a fongfter, had a ftatue at Thebes^ kept as facred^ 

when Pindar himfelf had none. See the ftory in Athenaus. 

f What Seneca fays oi Alexander^ is true of many an other hero : 

^0 virtute eratfelix temcritat. 

X Tumes alto Druforum fangnine^ tanquam Fecerss ffi/e aifquidy tfc. JrtVw 

§ Gloria quantaltbet quiderity fi gloria tantum efi ? Jav, 

I Even the grczt pyramid in Egyptf though it ftill remaki?, lath 

Hot been able to preferve the true name of iu builder; whidh is loft, 

•ne may juftly wonder how. 
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themfelves prefentf and enjoying that fame at the reading of their ftorjT 
after their death. And, befide, in reality the man is not known e'wer 
the more to pofterity, becaufe his name is tranfmitted to them : be 
doth not live, becaufe his name does. When it is faid, y, Cafar fub- 
daed'G^z»/, beat Pompey^ changed the Roman commonwealth into a 
monarchy, £«fr. It is the fame, thing, as to fay, the conqem-or of A«- 
pey, &c. was C^far : that is, Cm/or and the conqueror of Pompey are 
the fame thing ; and Cafar is as much known by the one defignation 
as by the other. The amount then is only this : that the conqueror 
of Pompey conquered Pompey ; or fome body conquered Pompey ; or 
rather, fince Pompey is as little known now as Cafar^fome body con- 
queredyc^tfiff body* Such a poor bufnefs is this boafted immortality s 
and fuch as has been here defcribed, is the thing called glory among^ 
us ! The notion of it may ferve to excite them, who having abil- 
ities to ferve their country in time gf real danger, or want, or to do 
fome other good, have yet noiphllofophy enough to do this upon prin- 
ciples of virtue, or to fee through the glories of the world (juft as we 
excite children by praifing them and as we fee many good inventions 
and improvements proceed from emulation and vanity ) : but to dif^ 
ceming men xh^sfameis mere air, and the next remove from nothing ;* 
what they defpife, if not fhun. I think there are two confiderationsy 
which may juftify a defire oifome glory or honor : and fcarce more. 
When men have performed any virtuous adions, or fuch as fit eafy up- 
on their memories, it is a reafonable pleafure to have the teftimony of 
the world added to that of their own confciences, that they have done 
well : and more than that, if the reputation acquired by any quali- 
fication or adlion may produce a man any real comfort or advantage 
(if it be only protection from the iniblencies and injuilice of mankind ; 
or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), to 
have this privilige mud ba a great fatisfaClion, and what a *mfe and 
good man may be allowed, as he has opportunity, to propofe to him- 
felf. But then he propofes it no farther than it may be ufeful : and 
it can be no farther ufeful than he mtants it. So that upon the 
whoiQ^ glory^ praife and the like, are either ftiere vanity^ or only val- 
uable in proportion to our defers and wants. If then thofe words 
are underftood according to the import and value they have among 
men^ how dares any one think, that the Supreme Being can propoie 
iuch a mean end to Himfelf as our praifes ? He can neither want^ nor 
value them. Alexander, according to his tafte of things, it may well 
be fuppoled would have been proud to have heard that he fhould be 
tlie fubje(3: o(/ome fecond Homer^ in whofe fheets his name might be 
imbalmed for ages to come ; or to have been celebrated at Athens^ 
the mother of fo many wits and captains : but fure even hej with all 
his vanity, could not propofe to himfelf as the end of all his fatigues 
and dangers only to be praifed by children^ or rather by nttorms a^d 
tnfeSsy if they were capable of Ihewing fome faint fenfe of his^^o^- 
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SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON HABIT* 

If all the year were playbg holidays* 
To fport would be as ^dlous as to work* 

THERE is not a common faying which has a better torn of 
fenfe In it> than what we often hear in the mouths of the vol^ 
gar, that cufiom is fectmd nature. It is indeed able to form the m^ 
anew; and to give him inclinations and capacities ^together differ* 
cnt from thofe he was bom with. Dr. Plot, in Ws Jntfiinj ofSiaf^ 
firdjhkey tells us of an idiot that chancing to live within the found 
of a ciocky and always amufing himfelf with counting the hour o^ 
the dajr whenever the clock ftruck, the clock being fpbtled by fome 
accident, the idiot continued to ftrike and count the hou^ without 
the help of it, in the fame manner he had done when it was intire. 
Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this ftory, it is very eer- 
tain that cuRom has a mechanical effedl upon the body, at the fim^ 
time that it has a very extraordinary influence upon the mind'. 

I {hall in this paper confider one very remarkable effed which 
cuftom has upon humati nature ; and which, if rightly obferved, 
may lead us into very ufeful rules of life. What i Ihall here take 
notice of in cuftom, is its wonderM efficacy in making every thiifej 
pleafant to u^. A perfon who is addifted to play, or ^itiing, though 
he took but Kttle delight in It at firll, by degrees contrads fo ftrolig 
an inclination towards it, and gives himfelf up £<} entirely to it, that 
it feems the only end of liis being. The love of a retired or hxxSf 
life will grow upon a man infenubly, as he is converfant in the one 
or the other, till he is utterly unqualiEed for relilhing that t6 which 
he has been for feme time difufed. Nay, a man may fhK>ke or 
drinks or take fnuflF, till he is unable to pafs away his time without 
it ; not to mention how our delight in any parti^pular ftudy, art, or 
fciencc, rifes and improves in proportion to the application whicljl 
we beftow upon it. Thus, what was at ftrft an exercife, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Gur employments are changed into our 
diverfions. The mind grows fond of thofe a£tions (he is accuftom^ 
to, and is drawn with relu^ancy frotn tbofe path^ in which Ihe hat 
ufed to walk. 

Not only fuch anions as were at firft hidifFerent to tls, but eyea 
fuch as were painful, will by cuftom and practice hecome ple^tl^t* 
Sir Francis Bacon ohferves, in his Natural Pbllofcph^ that our tafte 
is never pleafed better than with thofe things which at firft created 
fome difguft. He gives particular inftances of claret, coffee, send 
other liquors, which :ae palate feldom approves upcm the Srft ta^e| 
but when it has once got a relifli of them, generally retains it foK 
life. The mind is conftituted after the fame manner, aild, after 
having habituated herfelf to any particular eXerclfe or employment^ 
:^otonly Ipfes her firfl aveH|on towards % bu( con^1r<^$ a (crMliili 
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fondnefs and affedion for it. I have heard one of the greatefl 
geniufes thi^-age has produced, who had been trained up in all the 
polite ftudies of antiquity, affure me, upon his being obliged to 
fearch into feveral rolls and records, that notwithftanding fuch an 
employment was at firft very dry aaid irkfome to him, he at laft 
took an incredible pleafure in it, and preferred it even to the reading 
of Virgil or Cicero. The reader wiH obferve, that I have not her© 
confideced cttfiom as it makes things eafy, but as it renders them de- 
lightful ; and though others have often made the fame reflexions, it 
is poffible they may not have drawn thofe ufes from it^ with which 
I intend to fill the remaining part of this feXion. . . 

If we coufider attentively this property of human nature, it may 
inflxuft us in very fine moralities. In the firft place I would have 
no man difcouraged with that kind of life or feries of aftipn, ia 
which the choice of pthers, or his own neceflities, may have engaged 
him. It may perhaps be very difagreeable to him at firft ; but ufe 
and application will certainly render it not only lefs painful, but 
pleafing and fatisfad^ory. 

In the fecond place I would recommend to every one that admi-- 
Table precept which Pythagoras is faid to have given to his difci- 
pies, and which that philofopher muft have drawn from the obferva^ 
tion I have enlarged upon : Optimum vita genus eligttOf nam confuetudo 
faciei jucundifflmum ; pitch upon that courie of life which is the moft 
excellent, and eujlom wiU render it the moft delightful. Men, whofe 
circumftances will permit them to choofe their own way of life, arc 
inexcufable if they do not purfue that which their judgment tells 
them is the moft laudable. The voice of reafon is more to be re- 
garded than the bent of any prefent inclination, fince by the rule a- 
bove mentioned, inclination will at length come over to reafon, 
though we can never force reafon to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this obfervation may teach the moft fenfual 
and irreligious man to overlook thofe hardftiips and difficulties, 
which are apt to difcourage him from the profecution of a virtuous 
life. The godsj faid Hesioi>, have placed Labour before Virtue; the 
way to her is atfirfl rough and difficulty but grows more fmooth and eafy 
the further you advance in it. The man who proceeds in it, with 
fteadinefs and refolution, will in a little time find, that ^^ her ways 
are ways of pleafantnefs^ and that all herpathtare peace.** 

In the fourdi place, we may learn from this obfervation which 
we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, when 
we are once fettled in a regular courfe of life, how we too frequent- 
ly indulge ourfelves in any the moft innocent diverfions and enter* 
tainments, fince the mind may infenfibly fall oS from the relifh of 
virtuous adlions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleafure which it 
takes in tlie performance ofits duty, for delights of a much more 
inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The laft ufe which I (hall make of this remarkable property in 
humaji nature, of being delighted with thofe anions to whicli it is 
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accuftomed, is to mew how abfolutely neceflary it is for us to gala 
habits of virtue In tliis life, if we would enjby the pleafures of the 
iiext. The ftate of blifs we call heaven will not be capable of af- 
feding thofe minds, which are not thus qualified for it ; we muft, 
in this world, gain a relifh of truth and virtue, if we would be able. 
to tafte that knowledge and perfei^ion, which are to make us happy^ 
in tlie next. The feeds of thofe fpiritual joys and raptures, which 
are to rife up and flourifli in the foul to all eternity, muft be planted 
in her during this her prefent ftate of probation. In ftiort, heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural ef- 
.£e<S of a religious life. 

On the other hand, thofe evil fpirits, who, by long cuftom, have 
contradled in the body habits of iuft and fenfuality, malice and re- 
venge, an ave»fion to every thing that is good, juft, or laudable, 
are naturally feafoned and prepared for pain and mifery. Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them ; they cannot be happy 
when divcfted of the body, unlefs we may fuppofe, that Providence 
will, in a manner, create the mind anew, and work a miracle in the 
rectification of their faculties. They may, indeed, tafte a kind of 
malignant pleafure in thofe adlions to whicK they are accuftomcd, 
whillt in this life ; but when they are removed from all thofe objects 
which are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become their 
own tormentors, and cherifh in theipfelves thofe painful habits of 
TOind which are called, in Scripture phrafe, " the tUformAvhtcb never dies J' 

To be good is to be happy 5 angels 

Are happier than men, becaufe they're better : 

Guilt is the fburce of forrow ; *tis the fiend, 

Th* aven^ng fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and ftings ; the blefs'd know none of thi5^ 

But reft in everlafting peace of mind« 

This notion of heaven and hell isfo very conformable to the light 
of nature, that it was difcovered by feversd of tlie moft exalted hea- 
thens. It has been finely improved by many eminent divines of the 
Jaft age, as in particular by Arcbbifhop Til lot son and Dr. Sher- 
1.0CK : but theije is none who has raifed fuch noble fpeculations up- 
on it as Dr. Scott, in the firft book of his Chrtjlan Lifsi which \s 
one of the fineft ani moft rational fchemes of divinity, that is writ- 
ten in our tongue, or in any other. That excel^t author has fhewri 
how every particular cuftom and habit of virti^vill, in its own na- 
ture, produce the heaven^ or a ftate of happinefs,- in him who fliall 
pradtife it ; as on the contrary, how every cuftom or habit of vice 
will be the natural hdl of him in whom it fubfifts.* 

Many parents, by ftudying the health and comforts of their chil* 


* When Vie had occafion before to mention the refurrtSion^ 
weobferved tHat the ipirit on that day would be ^^emlodicd!^ and 
♦* Gon luould^ve it a body as itpleafeth bim^ and to every one its otun (or 
proper) body f and a^ the fun, moon, andjlars, differ from each other ia 
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dreUt hnog on BMj that prove the fources of perpetual ficknefs, or 
the certain preiages of an early death. The mother certainly for- 
|ake9 the intention of Nature when (he carries her fondnefs to excefs ; 
when fhe makes an idol of her child ; increafing his weaknefs by pre- 
▼entiM itsfeqfe of it ; ^nd, as if fhe could emancipate him from the 
laws of NaturCf tries to prevent every approach of pain and diftrefs ; 
not confidering» that for the iake of preferving him at prefent from 
inconveniencesy fhe is accumulating on his head a load of anxieties 
andmusfortuneS) and, by bringing up her child in foftnefs and effem- 
inacy» fhe abfolutely renders him more tenJer 2x1^ vulnerable ; and lays 
0fenf as it were, his nerves to every fpecies of afflidHng fenfatioos, td 
which he moft afTuredly will fall a prey as he grows up. 

Nor do I reconunend the oppofite extreme. The mjddle is the 
only right path. When men, whom the world hath celebrated for 
profound thinking, fpeculate upon innate ideas, or liberty and free 
tvill, they may be permitted to have their opinion ; but when they 
allec^e* that children are to be every day plunged into cold water, 
and, whatever be their conftitutions or parents, indifqriminately inur- 
ed to cold an4 nioifture ; that they are to have no covering on their 
feet ; and are to go half naked, ^c. Thefe are fuck noxious errors^ 
that all reafbnable men fhould endeavour to oppofe them. Many 
Iiave been the children whom thefe opinions, begun in fpeculation^ 
bave injured or deftroyed in practice, and I have feen many a little 
philofophic martyr whom I wifhed, but was unable, to relieve. 

Extra^ed from Medical ExtraHs^ 
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glory^ and there u onefiejh cfUrds^ another ofji/hf another of beqfts^ Jo 
^vouldit he with us on that grand and awful day. ^^ — An inquiry here nat- 
urally flarts itfelf, " immediate updh the diflblution of the body what 
becomes of the immortal fpirit ?" This we can only learn from Scrip- 
ture. ** It is not expedient for met douhtlefsy'* fays St, Paul, ** to glory. 
t voitl however come to revelations vguchfafed unto me from the Lord^^I 
Jaw Christ above fourteen years ago, whether embodied y ornoy I cannoi 
tell, God inomkth he was caught up to the THIRD HEAVEN." — 
I alfo ttiowhow he was caught up into PARADISE, whether embodied 
pr not I cannot telly God|I«ow^/A, and heard unfpeakable words, which it 
is not aUowable for man to utter. ^^ The Jews make mention of three 
fceavens. The firft is properly the ambient air ; the fccond the vifi- 
ble $rmarnent, whinpein the fun, moon, and flars appear ; and the 
thirdis the invifible heaven, the throne of God and the habitation of 
^e holy angels.— fet. Paul diftindly fpeaks of two vifions. — Firft, 
the afcenfion of Christ to HEAVEN ; and fecondly,his afcenfion 
into P/lRAD.ISE. That thefe are diftin(3:, appear Jilfo from the 
refurredion of Lazarus, and the words cf our Saviour to the peni- 
tent "fiiiner on the crofs : " This dayjhalt thou he with me in PARA- 
DISE."— Moses and Elisha appear to Christ at the transfigura- 
tion ; and we have feveral other demonftrative proofc in Scripture, 
€hat the foul, from the moment it quits the body, ceaies not its ac«< 
tive energies. 

* Vide Lock's Treatife on Education^ 
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EDUCATION. 

OP THE MOJXfi 6t EDUCATION PEdPER IN A RE- 
PUBLIC. . Writiaibs Dr. Rvsa. 

* 

TH£ boijlnds 6f edacatioh has uccjtxirti a new complexion b^^ 
the independence of our catxntry. The fonn of goTcmment 
we Have affume^ has created a new clafs of duties t0 every Ameri* 
can* It becomes us,. therefore, to examine parformer habits upon 
this iubyed, and in laymg the foundation for nnrferies of wife and 
good men^ t<> adapt oUr modes (^teaching to the peculiar form of 
ourgovemtnent. 

"iCe firft l:emark tha^ I ihall make upon this fubjeA is, that an 
education in oUr own, is tb be preferred to an education in a foreign 
country* The principle of patriotifm ftands in need of the reinforce- 
inent of prejudice And It is wdil known that our fh-ongeft pt ejudices 
in favour of our coimtry are formed, in the firft one and twenty years 
of our lives. The policj; 6t the Ijacedemonians is well worthy of 
our imitation* When Antipater demaded fifty of their children as 
hoftages for the fulfillment of a diftant engagement, thofe wife re- 
publicans refufed to comjplv with his demand, but readily offered 
him double the number of their adult citizens, whofe habits and pre* 
judices could not be fcaken by tefiding in a foteign country. Faffing ' 
by, in this place, the advantages to die community from the early at- 
tachment of youth to the l^ws and conflitution of their country, I 
Ihall only remark, that young men who have trodden the paths of 
fcience together, or have joined in the lame fports, whether of iwim- 
mihgf fcating, filhine, or huntii^g, generally feel, thro* life, fuch ties 
to each odier, as add greatly to the obligations of mutual benevo- 
lence. 

I conceive the education of our youth in this country to be peculiar- 
ly neceifary in Pennfylvania, while our citizens are compofed of the 
natives oF fo many different kingdoms in Europe. Our fchools of 
learmng, by producing one general, and uniform fyflem of education, 
will render the mafs of the people more homogeneous, and thereby 
fit them more eafily for uniform and peaceable government. 

I proeeed in the next place, to enquire, what mode of education we . 
Ihall ad<^t to as to fecure to the fiate all the advantages that are to 
he derived from the proper inftruiflion of youth ; and here I beg leav« 
to remark, that the only foundation for a ufeful education in a repub- - 
lie is to be laid in Religion. Without this there can be no virtue, and 
without virtue there can be no liberty, and liberty is the objecft and 
life of all republican governments. 

Such is my veneration for every religion that reveals the attributes 
cf theX)€ity, or a future ftate of rewards and punlfhments, that I had 
rather fee the opinions of Confucius or Mahomed inculcated upon 
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<mr youth, than fee them grow up wholly devoid of a fyftem of re* 
ligious principles. But the religion I mean to recommend in this 
place, is that of the New Teftament. 

It isforeign^o my purpofe to hint at the arguments. which e&abli{b 
the truth of the Chriftain revelation. My only bu^efs is to declare, 
that all its dodrines and precepts are calculated to promote the hap* 
pineis of fociety, and the fafety and well bekig of civil government* 
A Chriftlan cannot fail of being a republican. The hiftory of the 
creation of man, and of the relatipji of our fpecies to each other by 
birth, which is recorded in the Old Teftament, is the beft refutation 
that ca^ be given to • the divine right of kings, and the ftrongeft ar- 
gument that can be u£bd in favour of |iie original and risitural equal- 
ity of aU mankind. A Chriftian, I fay again, cannot fail of beinsf 
3 republican, for every precept ef theGofpel inculcates thofe degrees 
c£ humility, felf-denial, and brotlierly kindnefs, which are diredtly 
oppofed to the pride of monarchy and the pageantry of a court. A 
Chriftian cannot fail of being ufeful to the republip, for his religion 
teacheth him, that no man " hveth to himfelf." And laftly, a chrift-i 
ian cannot fail of being wholly inoffenfiv^, for his religion teachetlj 
him, in all things to do to others what he would wift, in like circum<« 
fiances, they fhould do to him, ' 

I am aware that I diffent from one of thofe paradoxical opinions 
With which modern times abound ; and that it is improper to fill th^ 
jninds of youth with religious prejudices of any kind, and that they 
fiiould be left to choofe their own principles, after they have arrived 
at an age in which they are capable of judging for themfelvest 
Could we preferve the mind in childhood and youth a perfect blank, 
this plan .of education would have more to recommend it, but thi§ 
we know to be impoffible. The human mind runs as naturally into 
principles as it does after fads. It fubmits with difficulty to thofe re- 
ftraints or partial difcoveries which are impofedupon it in the infan- 
cy of reafoH. Hence the impatience of children to be informed upoi|' 
all fubjedls that relate to the invifible world. But I beg leave to afk, 
why fliould we p.]uirfue a different plan of education with refpeft .to 
religion, from that which we purfue in teaching the arts and fcicn- 
ces ? Do we leave jour youth to acquire fyftems of geography,phil- 
ofophy, or politics, till they have arrived at an age in which they are 
capable of judging for themfelves ? We do not. I claim no more 
fhen for religion, th*an for the other fciences, and I add further, tha^ 
if bur youth are difpofed tfter they ar6 of age to think for themfelves, 
a knowledge of one fyftem, will be the beft means of conducing them 
an a free enquiry into other fyftems of religion, juft as an acquain- 
tance with one fyftem of philofophy is the bell introdudion to the 
ftudy of all the other fyftems in the world. 

Next to the duty which young men owe to their Creator, I wifh 
to fee a regard to tlieir country, inculcated upon them. When the 
Puke of Sully became prime minifter to Henry the IVth of France, 
the firft thing he did, he tells lis, " Was to fubdue aild forget bis 
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ftwn heart* The fame duty is incumbent on every citizen ©f a r«- 
pubh'c. Our country includes .family, friends and property, ani 
jfhould be preferred, to them all. Let our pupil be taught that he 
does not belong^ to Kjmfelf, but that he is public piroperty. Let hiiri 
be taught to love his family, but let him be taught, at the fame time, 
that he muft forfake, and even forget them, when the welfare of his 
country requires it. He muft w'atch for the ftate,*as if its liberties 
depended Upon his vigilance alone, but he muft do this in fuch a 
manner as not to defraud his cxeditbrs, or Uegledt his family. He 
ihuft love, private life, but he ifiuft decline no ftation, however pub- 
lic or refponfible it may be, wheil called to it by the fuffrages of his 
fellow, citizens. He muft l6\si popularity, but he muft defpife it 
when fet in competition with the di(5lates of his judgment, or the re^ 
al intereft of his country. He muft love characfler, and have a du(i 
fenfe of injuries, but he muft be taught to appeal only to the laws 
of the ftate, to defend the one and punifh the other. He muft love 
family honour J but he muft be taught that neither the rank nor an- 
tiquity of his anceftors, can contmand refpedl, without peribnal 
merit. He muft avoid neutrality in all queftlons that divide the 
ftate, but he muft- Ihun the rage and acrimony of party fpirit. He 
muft be taught to love his fellow creature^ in eVery part of the 
world, but he muft cherifh with more intenfe and peculiar 
afiedion, the citizens of the United States. I do not wiii. 
to fee our youth educated with a fingle prejudice agai'nft any, 
nation or country; but we impofe a tafk upoh human nature,, re- 
pugnant alike to reafon, revelation, and the ordinary dimenfions of 
the human heart, when we require him to embrace, with equal af- 
feflioh, the whole family of mankind. He muft be taught to amais' 
wealth, but it muft be only to encreafe his power of contributing to^ 
the wants and deniands of the ftate. He muft be indulged occa^ 
fionaliy in amufement, but he muft be taught that ftudy and bud- 
nefs fhould be his principal purfuits in life. Above all he muffi; 
love life, and endeavour to acquire as many of its conveniences as 
poflible by induftry and economy, but he muft be taught that this 
life *' iis not his own,'* when the fafety of his country requires it. 
Thefe are pra^flicable leflbns, and the hiftory of the commonwealths 
of Greece and Rome fhow, that human nature, without the aids of 
Chriftianity, has attained thefe degrees of perfection. 

While we inculcate thefe republican duties upon our pupil, we 
muft not negledt, at the fame time, to inlpire him with republican 
principles. He muft be taught that there can be no durable liberty 
but in a republic, and that government, like all other fciertces, is d[ 
a progreflive nature. The chains which h^ve bound this fcience ia 
Europe are happily unloofed in America. Here it is open to invei^ 
tigatlon and imprdvement. While philofophy has protefted us by 
its difcoveries from a thoufand natural evils, government has unhap- 
pily followed with an unequal pace. It would be to difhonpur 
human g(?nius, only to name the many defe<fts which ftill exift ia 
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the beft fyftems of legidatioiu We daily fee matter c^ a penA^j^Ie 
nature rendered durable bj certaia cKemicsd operations. In lUce 
manner, I conceive, that it is poffible to eombme power in fucb a- 
yfrsLj as not only to encreafe the happinefs, but to promote the dtira- 
tion of republican forms of goveminent far beyond the terms iimitedi 
£)r them by hiftory, or the commoii opinions of manldnd. 

To affift in rendering reli^ous, moral and political inflruffion more 
efledual upon the minds of our youth, it vriH be neceflary to fubjed 
their bodies to phyfical difcipHne. To obviate the inconveniences of 
their ftudious ana fedentary mod« of life, they (hould live upon a 
temperate diet, ponfifting chiefly of broths, milk and vegetables. 
The black broth of Sparta, and the barley broth of Scotkmd, have 
been alike celebrated for their beneficial eSeds upoil the mmds of 
young people. They ihpuld avoid taftii^g fpiritous li^iiori^ They 
fiiould alfo be accuftomed occafionally to work with tfierr hands, in 
the intervals of ftudy, and in the bufy feafons of the year in the 
country. Moderate fleep, filence, occafional folitude and deanlineis, 
fhould be inculcated upon tliem, and the utmoft ^dvan^ge fhonid 
be taken of a proper direction of thofe great principles in human con- 
du(5t, — ^Tenfibility, habit, imitations and aflbciatioh. 

The influence of the(e phyfical caufes will be powerfU upon the in- 
tellefls, as well as upon the principles and morals of young jSeople* 
To thofe who have ftudied human nature, it wiU not appear {i^aradox- 
ical to recommend, in this eflay, a particular attention to vocal inuiic. 
Its mechanical effects in civilizing the mind, and thereby preparing 
it for the influence of religion and government, have been fb often 
felt and recorded, that it will be unneceflary to mention fads in fa* 
vour of its ufefulnefs, in order to excite a proper attention to it. 

I cannot help bearing a teftimony, in this place, againft the cut 
torn, which prevails in fome parts of America, (but which is daily 
falling into difuft in Europe) of crouding boys together under one 
roof for the purpofe of education. The praAice is the gloomy re- 
mains of monkifli ignorancc> and is as unfavourable to the improve- 
ments of the mind m ufeful learning, as monafteries arie to thefpiric 
of religion. I grant this mode of fecluding boys from the intieF* 
courfe of private families, has a tendency to make them fcholar% 
but our bufinefs is to make them men, citizens and Chriftians. The 
vices of y^pung people are generally learned from each other. The 
vices of adults feldom infe^ them. By feparating them from each 
other, therefore, in their hours of relaxation from ftudy, we iecure 
their morals from a principal fburce of corruption^ while we impro^ 
their manners, by fubjeding them to thofe reftraihts which the dif- 
ference of age and fex naturally produce in private families. 

From the obfervations that have been made it. is plain, that I 
confider it is poffible to convert men into republican machines. 
This muft be done, if we exped them to perform their parts proper* 
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ly, in the great machine of the government of the ftate. That re- 
public \$ fbphifticated wtth monarchy or ariftocracy that does not 
revolve upon the willf of the people, and thefe mud be fitted to 
each other by means of education before they can be made to pro- 
duce regijlarity and unifon in government. 

Having pointed out thofe general principles, which fliould be in- 
culcated alike in all the fchools of the ftate, I proceed now to make 
a few remarks upon the method of conducing, what is commonly 
called,, a liberal or learned education in a republic. 

I fhall begin this part of my fubjed:, by bearing a teftimony againft 
the common praAice of attempting to teach boys the learned lan- 
guages, and the arts and fciences, too early in life. The firft twelve 
years of life are barely fufficient to inftru<5l a boy in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. With thefe, he may be taught thofe modem 
languages which are neceffary for him to fpeak. The ftate of the 
menjory, in early life, is favourable to the acquifition of languages, 
elpecially when they are conveyed to the mind, through the ear. 
It is, moreover, in early life only, that the organs of fpeech yield in 
fuch a manner as to favour the juft pronunciation of foreign lan- 
guages. .. 

Too much pains cannot be taken to teach our youth to read and 
write our American language with propriety and elegance. The 
ftu^ of the Greek language conftituted a material part of the lit- 
erature of the Athenians, hence the fublimity, purity and immortal- 
ity of fo many of their writings. The advantages of a perfeift 
knowledge of our language to young men intended for the profeA 
fions of law, phyfic, or divinity, are too obvious to be mentioned ; 
but in a ftate which boafts of the firft commercial city in America, 
I wifli to fee it cultivated by young men, who are intended for the 
compting houfe, for many fuch, 1 hope, will be educated in our 
colleges. The time is paft when an academical education was 
thought to be unneceffary to qualify a young man for merchandize. 
I. conceive no profeiHon is capable of receiving more embellifhments 
from it. The French and German languages Ihould likewife be 
carefully taught in all our colleges. The abound with ufeful books 
on all fubje<5s. So important and neceffary are thofe languages, 
that a degree Ihould never be conferred upon a young man who 
cannot fpeak or tranflate them. 

Connefted with the ftudy of languages is the ftudy of eloquence. 
It is well known how great a part it conftituted of the Roman edu- 
cation. It is the firft accompliihment in a republic, and often fets 
the whole machine of government in motion. Let our youth, there- 
fore, be inftru(3:ed in this art. We do not extol it too highly when 
we attribute as much to the power of eloquence as to tlie fword, in 
bringing about the American revolution. 

With the ufual arts and fciences that are taught in our American 
colleges, I wifh to fee a regular courfe of le<5^ures given upon Hiftory 
and Chronology. The fcience of government, whether it related to 
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conftitutions or laws, can only be advanced by a careful feleftion of 
fa6ts, and thefe are to be found chiefly iqi hiftory. Above all, let 
our youth be iftrudled in the hiftory of the ancient republics, and the 
progrefs of liberty and tyranny in the diflFerent ftates of Europe. I 
wifh likewife to fee the numerous fadls that relate to the^^rigin and 
prefent ftate of commerce, together with the nature and princples of 
money, reduced to fuch a fyftem, as to be intelligible and agreeable 
to a young man. If we cpnfider the commerce of our metropolis 
only as the avenue of the wealth of the ftate, the ftudy of it merits a 
place in a young man*s education ; but, I confider commerce in a 
mudh higher light when I recommend the ftudy of it in republican 
feminaries. I view it as the beft fecurity againft the influence of 
hereditary monopolies of land, and, therefore, the fureft protedlion 
againft ariftocracy. I confider its efFe6ts as next to thofe of religion 
in humanizing mankind, and laftly ; I view it as the means of unit- 
ing the dijBFerent nations of tlie world together by the ties of mutual 
wants and obligations. 

Chemiftry, by unfolding to us the eflFe^s of heat and mixture, en- 
larges our acquaintance with the wonders of nature and the myfte- 
ries of art / hence it has become in mpft of the univerfities of Eu- 
rope, a neceffary branch of a gentleman's education. '^ In a youn^ 
county, where improvements in agriculture and manufadures are fa 
much to be defired, the cultivation of this fcience, which explains 
the principles of both of them, fhould be confidered as an objed of 
the utmoft importance. >''' 

Again, let your youth be inftruibed in all the means of promoting 
national profperity and independence, whether they relate to im- 
provements in agriculture, manufadures, or inland navigation.. 
Let him be inftrudted further in the general principles of legiflation, 
whether they relate to revenue, or to the prefervation of life, liberty* 
or property. Let him be directed frequently to attend the courts of 
juftice, where he will have the beft opportunities of acquiring habits 
of comparing, and arranging his ideas by obferving the difcovery 
of truth) in the examination of witnefles, and where he will hear the 
laws of the ftate explained, with all the advantages of that fpecies of 
eloquence which belongs to the bar. Of fo much importance do I 
conceive it to be, to a young man, to attend occafionally to the deci-. 
lions of our courts of law, that I wifli to fee our colleges eftablifhed, 
only in county towns. 

But further, confidering the nature of our connexion with the 
United States, it will be neceffary to make our pupil acquainted 
with all the prerogatives of the national government. He muft be 
inftru<aed in the nature and variety of treaties. He muft know the 
diflference in the powers and duties of the feveral fpecies of ambafTa- 
dors. He muft be taught wherein the obligations of individuals and 
of ftates are the fame, and wherein they differ. In fhort, he muft 
acquire a general knowledge of all thofe laws and forms, whidi 
unite -tlie fovereignspf tlie c»rth, or feparate them from each other. 
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I beg pardon for having delayed fo long to fay any thing of the 
feparate and peculiar mode of education proper for women in a re* 
public. I am fenfible tliat they mult concur in all our plans of ed- 
ucation for young men, or no laws will ever render them effe6haal. 
To qualify our women for this purpofe, they fhould not only be in- 
ftrudted in the ufual branches of female education, but they fliould 
be taught the principles of liberty and government ; and the obli- 
gations of patriotifm fhould be inculcated upon them. The opin- 
ions and condudl of men are often regulated by the women in the 
moft arduous enterprizes of life ; and their approbation is frequent- 
ly the principal reward of the hero's danger's, and the patriot's toils. 
IBefldes, the firft impreffions upon the minds of children are general- 
ly derived from the women. Of how much confequence, therefore, 
is it in a republic, that they fhould think jufUy upon the great fub- 
jedts of liberty and government ! 

The complaints that have been made againft religion, liberty and 
learning, have been againft each of them in a feparate flate. Per- 
haps like certain liquors, they fhould only be ufcd in a flate of mix- 
ture. They mutually afllft in corredling the abufes, and in improv- 
ing the good eflPeds of each other. From the combined and recip- 
rocal inflnence of religion, liberty and learning upon the morals, 
manners and knowledge of individuals, of thefe, upon government, 
and of government, upon individuals, it is impoflible to meafure the 
degrees of happinefs and perfedion to which mankind might be raif^ 
ed. For my part, I can form no ideas of the golden age, fo much 
celebrated by the poets, more delightful, than the contemplation of 
that happinefs which it is now in the power of the legiflature of 
Pennfylvania to confer upon her citizens, by eftablifhing proper 
modes and places of education in every part of the ftate. 


OF AWAKENING THE MIND. 

THE true objedl of education, like that of every other moral 
procefs, is the generation of happinefs. 

Happinefs to the individual in the firft place. If individuals 
were univerfally happy, the fpecies would be happy. 

Man is a focial being. In fociety the intereft of individuals are 
intertwifled with each other, and cannot be feparated. Men fhould 
be taught to affift each other. The firft objed fhould be to trai^ a 
man to ^be happy ; the fecond to train him to be ufeful, that is, to 
be virtuous. 

There is a further reafon for this. Virtue is eflential to individu- 
al happinefs. There is no tranfport equal to that of the perform- 
ance of virtue. All other happinefs, which is not connected with 
ielf-approbation and fympathy, is unfatisfadlory and frigid. 
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To make a man virtuous we muft make him wife. All virtiie 
is a compromife between oppofite motives and inducements. Tlfe 
man of genuine virtue, is a man of vigorous comprehenfion and long 
views. He who would be emminently ufeful, muft be eminently 
inftruded. He muft be endowed with a fagacious judgment and 
an ardent zeal. 

The argument in favour of wifdom or a cultivated intelled* like 
the argilment in favour' of virtue, when clofely confidered, fhow$ 
itfelf to be twofold. Wifdom is not only dire<5Wy a means to vir- 
tue ; it is alfo diredly a means to happinefs. The man of enlight- 
ened underftanding and perfevering ardour, has manyfources of 
enjoyment which the ignorant man cannot reach ; and it may at 
leaft be fufpedled that thefe fources are more exquifite, more folid, 
more durable and more conftantly acceiEble, than any which the 
wife ;nan and the ignorant man poflefs in common. * 

Thus it appears that there are three leading objects of a juft edu- 
cation, happinafs, virtue, wifdom, including under the term wifdoni 
both extent of information and energy of purfuit. 

When a child is bom, one of the earlieft purpofes of his inftitutor 
ought to be, to awaken his mind, to breathe a foul into the, as yet^ 
unformed mafs. 

What may be the precife degree of difFerence with reipeft to ca- 
pacity that children generally bring into the world with them, is a 
problemi that it is perhaps impoffibIe*completely to folve. '' 

But, if education cannot do every thing, it can do much. To 
the attainment of any accomplifhment what is principally necefTaryi 
is that the accomplifhment fhould be ardently defired. How many 
inftances is it reafonable tofuppofe there are, where this ardent de- 
fire exifts, and the means of attainment are clearly and fkilfuUy 
pointed out, where yet the accomplifhment remains finally unattain- 
ed ? Give but fufficient motive, and you have given every thing. 
Whether the object be to Ihoot at a mark, or to matter a fcience, this 
obfervation is equally applicable. 

The means of exciting defire are obvious. Has the propofed qb- 
jeft defirable qualities ? Exhibit them. Delineate them with perf- 
picuity, and delineate them with ardour. Show your objedl froni 
time to time under every point of view which is calculated to dem- 
onftrate its lovelinefsi Criticife, commend, exemplify. Nothing is 
more common than for a mafter to fail in infufnig the paffions into 
his pupil tlaat he propofes to infufe ; but who is there that refufes to 
confefs, that the failure is to be afcribed to the indolence or unfkil- 
fulnefs of the mafter, not to the impoffibility of fuccefs ? 

The more inexperienced and immature is the mind of the infant, 
the greater is its pliability. It is nbt to be told how early, habits, 
pernicious or otherwife, are acquired. Children bring fome quali* 
lies, favourable or adverfe to cultivation, into the world with tlitm. 
But they fpeedily acquire other qualities in addition to tlicfc, and 
which are probably of more moment than they. Thus a difeafed 
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^Sate of body, and ftill more an improper treatment, the rendering 
''the child, ill any confiderable degree, either the tyrant or the llavje 
'of thofe around him, may in the firft twelve months implant feeds 
of an ill temper, which in fome inftances may accompany hini 
through life. 

Reafoning from . the principles already delivered, it would be |, 
grofs miftalce to fuppofe, that the fole objeft to be attended to in the 
firft part of education, is to provide for the prefent eafe and happi- 
liefs of xht individual. An awakened paind is one of the jnoft im- 
portant purpofes of education, and it is a purpofe that cannot too 
loon enter into the views of the preceptor. 

It feems probable that early inftniftion is a thing, in itfelf confid- 
eredy of very inferior value. Many of thofe things which we learn 
in our yxDUth, it is neceffary, if we would well underftand, that wc 
ihould learn over again in our riper years. Many things that. In 
'^be dark and unapprehenfive period of youth, are attained with in- 
finite labour, may, by a ripe and judicious underftanding, be acquired 
^ixh an effort inexpreflibly inferior. He who fhould affirm, that 
^he true obje<ft of juVenile education was to teach no one thing in 
particular, but to provide againft' the age of five and twenty a min4 
\vell regulated, a^ive, and prepared to learn, w^ould certainly not 
obtrude upon us the abfurdeft of paradoxes. 

The purpofe therefore of early inftru^lion is not abfolute. It is 
of lefs importance, generally fpeakiiig, that a child fhould acquire 
this or that fpecies of knowledge, than tliat, through the medium 
of inftrudlion^ he fhould acquire habits of intelledtual adivity. It is 
not fo much for the dired confideration of what he learns, that his 
tnind mufl not be fuffered to lie idle. The preceptor in this refpe6l 
16 like the inclofer of uncultivated land ; his firft crops are not valu- 
ed for their intrinfic excellence ; they are fown that the land may 
be brought into order. The fprings of the mind, like the joints oif 
the body, are apt to grow ftiff for want of employment. They mull 
be exercifed in various diredlions and with unabating perfeverance. 
In a word, the firft lefTon of a judicious education is, Learn to think^ 
to difcriminatey to remember and to enquire. 


THE NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING THE DISPOSI- 
TIONS OF CHILDREN. By Hugh SMiTHyU.Ti. 

THE human mind, in its infant opening, has been juftly compar- 
ed to a blank llieet of paper, fufceptible of every impreffion : 
whence it may befuppofed, children receive their prejudices' and in- 
clinations from the difpofitions of thofe perfons to whofe care they 
are entrufted, in like manner as thefe letters convey the fentiments 
|)f the author^ 

^ That any children are born with vicious inclinations, I would not 
willingly beheve. When I hear parents exclaiming againft the bad 
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dipofitions of their own children, I cannot help oftentimes fecretljT 
condemning the parents themfelves, for introducing fuch vices into 
their habits. In&ind, even in brutes, produces a tendemefs for their 
young — a harmlefs fociety amongfl their neighbours— a paffive fear 
towards their enemies — and violence feldom n difcovered but againft 
ifaofe animals which nature has appointed for ibdr fupport. Can 
we then imagine that a worfe than bi-utifh fiercenefs fhould be nat- 
ttraUy difcemable in our infant ftate ? — that fpite, malice, anger, 
and revenge, fuch diabolical paflions, fhould tyranize before we are 
capable of felf-defence ? The very fuppofition feems to me an 
arraignment of pf ovidence in the nobleft part of the creation* and 
appears to be inconliftent with the juftice of a benevolent Deity* 

It therefore behoves every mother to be watchi^ of her own con* 
duA, and perfed^ly fatisBed of the difpofitions of fuch fervants asfhe 
entrufts with the^are of her children, at this fiifceptible time of life ; 
when even the more, affectionately thefe perfons treat them, the worfe 
confequences are to be apprehended, if their own tempers are not 
good : for as children are gratefully fond of thofe who ufe them 
kindly, they are by far the more likely to imbibe the bad qualities 
of an indulgent attendant ; and^ on the contrary, to profit by good 
examples. 

Objeds that attract the eyes are the firft delighting t the pleafures 
from hearing are the next. From fight and found ideas take their 
gradual rife. Hence, a partial fondnefs is formed by children tow- 
ards thofe whofe province it is to attend upon them : and for this 
reafon they are more fond of their nurfes, who are conftantly prat- 
tling to them, than of parents neglectful of their infancy. 

The want of duty and affedlion in children towards their parents 
fb much to be cenfured, and £o generally complained of, often pro- 
ceeds from this early mifmanagement. The indifference alfo of too 
many parents towards their children, frequently owes its origin to 
depriving themfelves of the enjoyments of their little ones at this 
engaging feafon of life. Even to an unintcrefted p^rfon, the expand- 
ing of an infant mind is a delightful entertainment ; but to good 
parents, the pleafure and attachment muft certainly prove exceed* 
ingly more agreeable and lafting. We muft indeed pity thofe whom 
neceflity deprives of this happy folace, but utterly condemn fuch 
whofe inclinations drive their little nurflings from them. Unnatural 
and miftaken perfons, who, if they are punifhed with undutiful chil- 
dren, fuffer only in confequence of their own negleCt ! 

Would you, my tender and confiderate matrons, wifh to fee your 
children truly amiable? Be then ever careful of yourfelves. Endeav- 
our alfo as much as pofllble to prevent violent excefs of paflion in 
your hufbands. This is a laudable taflc, and much more in the 
power of women than they generally imagine. Truft me, my fair- 
ones, truly prudent and good wives, by bending a little to the rug- 
ged, headftrong, and boifterous difpofitions of fome hufbands, may 
for the moft part civilize them j and by their endearing and footh. 
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rtkg manners, in fpite of early vicious habits, compel them to a beha- 
viour of tendemefs and love. Thus, by the example of an engaging 
deportment on your part, you will foften their tempers, fo as to ren- 
der them good hu(bands, good fathers, good mailers, and valuable 
members of focicty. 

While, on the other hand, vindidlve and peevifli women not onlf 
forfeit this female importance, but too frequently cj^range their huf- 
bands' affections from them : and need I fay tliat this want of har- 
mony and ffncere friendfhip, between man and wife, is a dangerous 
pattern for their children ? 

From the ftrong force of example, it becomes in a manner natu- 
ral to the children of fuch perfons to give an unbridled loofe to ev- 
ery impulfe ; nay, their emulation is foon engaged to become 
equally tyrannical with their parents. On the contrary, where no 
ilich precedents are before their eyes — ^where impaflioned and youth- 
ful love keeps pace with fentimental friendfliip— where the polite and 
well-bred man ihows a virtuous inclination towards his wife ; and 
they both join in a proper regard for their children— how much rea- 
fon have we to expedt that their young and tender minds will be im- 
preiTed with virtue I Nay, I dare aver, that, from this rectitude of 
behaviour, fuch parents will generally be rewarded with good and 
dutiful children. 

With refped to the management of children, how fhall we draw 
the line between indulgence and feverity ? Although they are dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other, it is fcarcely poOlble to be done ; 
nay, it cannot be determined, fo as to admit of abfolute decifion. 
Children neceflarily require a different treatment, even from their 
natural dtfpoikion, as it isufually called ; and a condu<5l indulgent 
to ibme, will prove the greateft feverity to others. Let it therefore 
be remembered, that our plan is to fubdue tlie firfl irregular emotions 
in the bud, fo as to prevent them from rifing into paffions. 

I would, then, at all events, eameftly recommend temper and for- 
bearance to thofe who have the government of their infant years. 
Kind treatment, good words, and a generous encouragement, to mok 
difpofitions, will prove equal to every thing that you require of 
them ; and if they can be conquered by fucn laudable and gentle 
means, you not only carry the firft points in the moft eligible man- 
ner, but accuftom them alfo to an obliging behaviour, and excite 
their emulation to endeavour to pleafe. 

Carefully therefore obferve every emotion that is praife-worthy, 
and let a reward accompany it ; for the encouragement of one virtu- 
ous impulfe will have a much happier effedt than the corretflion of a 
hundred faults. 

Such are the imprefllons neceflary to form a virtuous mind, and 

they will certainly grow up into their habits. On tlie contrary, 

where children's difpofitions are untoward ; if they befubdued by 

. harfti words, tlireats, and chaftifement, how are their tempers ruffled 

ky fuch treatment ! — aud what is to be expe^ed but that they conii- 
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der feverity and violence as i;he only means /or them to obtain any 
point over others, whom they may have a fiiture occafion to contend 
with ? What a wretchjed foundation of perpetual difquictude ! 

Where reproof is neceffary, mortification is undoubtedly the bcft. 
means of correction ; and let an acknowledgement of the fault j)rove 
the means of reconciliation. 

*« And xj^xt to right yiprzj condefcend 
** T' acknewledge doing wrongs mj friend.** 
This humbles them in their own opinions y it neceflarily begets 
ihame ; and before a difpofition is hardened into vice, ihame will 
always produce amendment. 

Moreover, in this cafe there is no objeft for refentment, that great 
fopport of pride ; confequently it initiates them to confider thorough- 
ly their own condudl, and of courfe to dwell upon the cauile for 
which they are thus humbled. What, therefore, can more thorough- 
ly conduce to render children amiable as they grow up, than the ac- 
cuftoming of them to a retrofpeftion of their own behaviour, and to 
an inward condemnation of their faults, of which their making a 
confeOion is fufficient proof? 

Even in themoft trifling promife a parent can make to children, 
I moft eameftly recommend that it be rellgioufly adhered to j other- 
wife you teach them a (hocking leflbn of deceit. 

For equivocation and falfity, their mortifications ought to be ex- 
ceedingly fevere ; but in every point where you find it neceifary to 
correft, be fure you make them truly fenfible of their error : at the 
fame time, in every mifdemeanor, be thoroughly fatisfied that it pro- 
ceeds from a culpable emotion, before you reprove it ; for it £omt* 
times falls out, that wrong actions may proceed from laudable in- 
tentions. 

How ofen in life does it happen, that exceptions are taken againil 
a friend, who is at that very time actually meditating the angry per- 
fon's advantage ; and yet, perhaps, appearances fo blind him that 
he thinks of nothing but revenge, until an eclaircifement takes place, 
when he as paffionately reproaches himfelf for his ingratitdue ! The 
cafe is ftill harder with children ; for, when they are punifhed 
wrongfully ; it is feldom that they have it in their power to clear 
them^lves ; and further, they may probably fuppofe theii; own good 
amotions to be the guilty caufe, and thereby endeavour to fupprels 
a rifing virtue. 

Indulgence over much is liable to produce effe<n:s equally bad, as 
ci^treme feverity ; for as the latter inures them to every aft of vio- 
lence, fb the former encourages the breach of every civil duty that 
thwarts their felfifh inclinations. 

But the greateft mifconduft of all arifes from thefe two oppofite 
ways of management being united together in the wideft extreme ; 
when one moment the little creature's bones are alpioft broken for 
a fault of which it is fcarcely fenfible, and the next moment it is 
fondly cherilhcd to reconcile it to the miftakea parent ; and in re- 
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torn, not improbably, indulged in exercifing its rage upon toys, ii\ 
torturing birds, dogs, cats, and fuch-like domeftic animals, as infant 
tynanriy can lord it over ; and permitted alfo at the window to fport 
with, the lives of little buzzing infers, that fall a facrifice to wanton 
cruelty. • 

The child who is fondly and fooliflily indulged, promifes only a 
irielancholy profpedl ; but where, on the other hand, as is too gener- 
ally feeri, an occalional feverity inures it to cruelty, the difpofition is 
inevitably ruined. The confequences of fuch feverity and fuch in- 
dulgence fill the mind with every difagreesi^le apprehenflon : and 
Indeed, what Can the^ produce but inordinate defircsi brutifh rage, 
and violence ? 

Thofe parents who are happy enough to fubdue their own choler,' 
knd thereby fet their children proper examples, will have very littl^ 
<^aufe for complaint againft them : on the contrary, fuch as are per- 
petually quarreling with each other, with their children, fervants^ 
and every body around them, cannot expert much peace and coni* 
fort from their rifing famiilies. But if they will take this friendly 
advice, to correft their own errors only once, for every hundretK 
time they chaftife others, it will probably bring about fome amend- 
inent in themfelves ; and the force of their example mtift furely pro* 
duce the beft eflFe(5t upon their houfehold. 

- We have now conducted children through the different ftages of 
lielplefs infancy and gradually introduced them, though as yet but 
junior charai5i:efs, upon the grand theatre of life i where the happy 
dffe^s of filch careful regulations are generally to be.diftinguifhed. 
As to literary improvements, they properly come under another ju- 
tifdidtion, and therefore claim your future cohfideratiori.' ^ Never- 
thelefs, ^ cond^fcendihg obligingnefs, a fwe^t affability, an uriaffuni- 
Ing fehfibility, and a nibdeft deportment, ever det|f te the proper ed- 
ticatiori of a female mind. In like maimer, prudence, abftemiouC 
nefs, and virtuous difpofitiotfs in men, moft frequently proceed from' 
the good impreffions of childhood. Severe ftripes, and harfh ufage, 
iidd fiid to a turbulent and revengeful Ipirit, a^nd too frequently 
render a fullen boy malicious : on' the other handy the indulged and 
fpoiled diild commonly turns out an abandoned libertine. ,. 

Thus, ifny fair Ones, you may eafily diftover how. much fociety 
is interefted in your motherly conduct, afC this early time.; " for, as 
the twig is bent the tree \^ill gro^ ;" and the it^ds of iniquity, in 
thofe difpofitions where virtue is not planted, unavoidably, as it were^ 
take root, and fpring up witliout much Cultivation. . 

Every notorious vice fhows' an utter contempt for the moral duties? 
of life ; and the man whofe chara<51fer is infambus, feems but little to 
regard the 6pitiion of others : therefore the good fame and chaftity 
of women become his ridicule and fport. Such men are continuay 
ly affaulting their virtue, and aiming at their ledu(5tion. Of confe-« 
<juence, the darling who has never been curbed in the early impulfts 
ii erroneous inclinatioas, will prove to be very little capable oii^xh^ 
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diiing the tempeftuouspaflions of youth ; which will not only hurry 
him on to his own ruin, but alfo tpo generally occafion the difgrace, 
infamy, and deftrudtion of many unfortunate young women. 

Thus it appears, how greatly the happinefs and profperity of the 
fair fex are aflfefted by the fenfual mifcondu<ft of ours ; inibmuch 
that, in the prefent inftance, women as well as men maft fall degra- 
ded. 


THOUGHTS UPON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Written by Dr. Rujb. 

THE firft remark that I fliall make upon this fubjeft, is, that 
female education fhould be accommodated to the ftate of {o- 
ciety, manners, and government of the country, in which it is con- 
duded. 

This remark leads me at once to add, that the education of youn^ 
ladies, in this country, ihould be condu(5ted upon principles very dif^ 
fcrent from what it is in Great Britain, and in fome refpedts, diflFer-r 
cnt from what it j^as when we were part of a monarchical empire. 

There are (everal circumftances in the fituations, employments, 
and duties of women in America, which require a peculiar mode of 
education. 

I. The early marriages of our women, by contra<5ling the time 
allowed for education, renders it neceffary to con trad its plan, and 
to confine it chiefly to the more ufcful branches of literature. 

II. The ftate of property in America, renders it neceffary for 
the greateft part of our citizens to employ themfelves, in diflFerent 
occupations, for d^e advancement of their fortunes. This cannot 
be done without tne affiftance of the female members of the com- 
munity. They muft be the Rewards, and guardians of their huA 
bands* property. That education, therefore, will be mod proper 
for our women, which teaches them to difcharge the duties of thofe 
oflices with the moft fuccefs and reputation. 

III. From the numerous avocations from their families, to which 
profeffional life expofes gentlemen in America, a principal (hare of 
the inftruftion of children naturally devolves upon the women. It 
becomes us therefore to prepare them by a fuitable educaticm, for 
the difcharge of this moft important duty of mothers. 

IV. The equal ihare that every citizen has in the liberty, and 
the poflible Ihare he may have in the government of our country, 
make it neceffary that our ladies ihould be qualified to a certain de- 
gree by a peculiar and fuitable education, to concur in inftrudling 
their fons in the principles of liberty and government. 

V. In Great Britain the bufinefs of fervants is a regular occu- 
pation ; but in America this humble ftation is the ufual retreat of 
unexpcfted indigence ; hence the fervants in this country poffefs lefs 
knowledge and fubordination than ^are required from them ; and 
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lience^ our ladies -are obliged to attend more to the private aflFairs of 
their families, than ladies generally do, of the fame rank in Great 
Britain. " They are good fervants," faid an American lady of 
diftinguiflied merit,* in a letter to a favourite danghter,f " who 
vrill do well with good looking aft en" This circumftance fhould 
have great influence upon the nature and extent of female education 
in America. 

The branches of literature moft effential for a young lady in this 
country, appear to be, 

I. A knowledge of the Engllfh language. She fhould not only 
read, but fpeak and fpell it corre<5tly. And to enable her to do this, 
flie fhould be taught the Englifh grammar, and be frequently ex- 
amined in applying its rules in common converfation. 

II. Pleafure and intereft confpire to make the writing of a fair 
' and legible hand, a neceflary branch of a lady's education. For 

this purpofe fhe fiiould be taught not only to fhape every letter 
properly, but to pay the flricteft regard to points and capitals. J 

I once heard of a man who profefTed to difcover the temper and 
diipofition of perfohs by looking at their hand writing. Without 
enquiring into the probability of this flory, I ihaltonly remark, that 
there is one thing in which all mankind agree upon thisfubjedl, and 
that is, in confidering writing that is blotted, crooked, or illegible, 
as a mark of vulgar education. I know of few things more rude 
or illiberal, than to obtrude a letter upon a perfon of rank or bufi- 
nefs, which cannot b@ eafily read. Peculiar care fhould be taken to 
avoid every kind of ambiguity and affedlation in writing names, 1 
have now a letter in my poiTeffion upon bufinefs, from a gentleman 
of a liberal profefTion in a neighbouring flate, which I am unable to 
anfwer,,becaufe I cannot difcover the name which is fubfcribed to it.$ 
For obvious reafons I would recommend the wrirtpg of the firfl or 
Chriftian name at full length, where it does not confift of more than 
two fyllables. Abbreviations of all kinds in letter wi^Iting, which 
always denote either hafle or carelefFnefs, (hould like wife be avoided. 

* Mrs. Graeme. f Mrs* Elizabeth Fergufon. 

J The prefent mode of writing amonc^ perfbns of tafte is to xxfe 
a capital letter only for the fir ft word of a fcntence, and for names 
of perfons, places and months^ and for the firft word of every line in 
poetry. The words fliould be fo fhaped that a flraight line may be 
drawn between two lines, without touching the extremeties of the 
words in either of tliem. 

§ Dr. Franklin received many letters while he was in France 
during the American war, from perfbns who wifhed to migrate to 
America, and who appeared to poffefs knowledge and talents tha^ 
would have been ufeful to this country, but their names were fub- 
fcribed to their letters in fo artificial and afFe(5led a manner, that he 
was unable to decypher Uiem, and of courfe, did not anfwer them* 
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J have only to add under this head, that the Italian and averted 
hands which are read with difficulty, are by no means accommo- 
dated to the adtive date of bufinefs in America, or to the fimplicitj 
of the citizens of a republic. 

* lit. iSome knowledge of figures and book-keeping is abfolutely 
peceffary to qualify a young lady for the duties which await her in 
this country. There are certain occupations in which fhe may aflift 
fcer hufband with this knowledge j and fhould flie furvive him, and 
agreeably to the cuftom of our country be the executrix of hb willi 
ihe cannot fail of deriving immenfe advantages from it. 

* IV. An acquaintance with geography and fome inftru6Uon in 
chronolpgy will enable a young lady to read hiftory, biography,' 
jind travels, with advantage ; and thereby qualify her not only fo^ 
a general intercourfe with the world, but to be an agreeable com* 
panion for a fenfible man. To thefe branches of knowledge may 
be added, in fome inftances, ^ a general acquaintance with the firft 

i)rinciples of aftronomy, natural philofophy and chemiftry, particu- 
arly, with fuch parts of them as are calculated to prevent fuperfti- 
tion, by explaining the caufes, or obviating the effefts of natural evil,^ ' 
and fuch, as are capable of being applied to domeftic, and culinar]^ 
purpofes. " 

V. Vocal mufic fhould never be negledled, in the education of 
a young lady, in this country. Befides preparing her to join in that 
part of public worfhip which confifts in pfalmody, it will enable her 
to foothe the cares of domeftic life. The diftrefs and vexation of a 
hufband — ^tlie noife of a nurfery, and even the forrows that will fome- 
times intrude into her own bofom, may all be relieved by a fong, 
where found and fentiment unite to adl upon the mind. I hope it: 
will not be thought foreign to this part of our fubjedt to introduce a 
faft here which has heen fuggefted to me by my profeffion, and that 
is, that the exercife of the organs of the breaft, by finging, contrib- 
utes very much to defend them from thofe difeafes to which our cli- 
mate, and other caufes, have of late expofed them. — ^^Our German 
fellow citizens are feldom affli(5ted with confumptions, nor have \ 
ever known but one inftance of fpitting of blood among them. 
This, I believe, is' in part occafioned by the ftrength which th?ir 
lungs acquire, by exercifing them frequently in vocal mufic, for this 
conftitute^ an effent^al branch of their education. The mufic-maf- 
ter of our academy* has fvimifhed me with an obfervation ftill more 
ip favour of this opinion. He informed me that he had known fev* 
eral inftances of perfons who were ftrongly difpofed to theconfumpp 
tion, who were reftpred to health, by the moderate exercife of their" 
lungs in finging. / ' 

?V VI. Dancing is by no means an improper branch of education 
or an American lady. It promotes health, and renders the figure 
and motion of the body eafy and agreeable. I anticipate the time 


* Mr. Adgate. 
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:jivben the refources of converfation fliall be fo far multiplied, that 
rile amufement of dancing ftiall be wholly confined to children. 
iSut in our prefcnt ftate of fociety and knowledge, I conceive it tq 
be an agreeable fubftitute for the ignoble pleafures of drinking and 
gaming, in our affemblies of grown people. 

' VII. The attention of young ladies ftiould be dire<n:ed, as foon 
as they .are prepared for it, to the reading of Hiftory, travels, poetry, 
and moral elFays. Thefe fludies are accommodated, in a peculiar 
fanner, to the prefeht ftate of fociety in America, and when a rel- 
if^ is e;:cite4 for them, in early life, they fubdue that paffion for 
reading novels, which fo generally prevails j^mong the fair fex. I 
cannot difmifs this fpecies of writing and reading without obferving^ 
that the fubjeds of novels are by "no means accommodated to our 
prefent manners. They hold up life, it is true, but it is not as yet 
ufe in America. Our paffions haye not as yet " overftepped the 
jnodefty of nature/' nor are they " torn to tatters," to ufe the ex- 
preffions of the poet, by extravagant loVe, jealoufy, ambition, or re- 
venge. As yet the intrigues of a Britlfh novel are as foreign to our 
manners, as the refinements of Afiatic vice. Let it not be faid, that 
the tales of diftrefs, which fill modem novels, have a tendency to 
foften the female heart into a<5ls of humanity. The faft is the re- 
verfe of this. The abortive fympathy which is excited by the reci- 
tal of imaginary diftrefs, blunts the heart to that which is real j and 
tience we fometimes fee inftances of young ladies, who weep away 
a whole forenoon over the criminal forrows of a fictitious Charlotte 
or Werter, turning with difdain at three o'clock from the fight of a 
beggar, who folicits in feeble accents or figns, a fmall portion only 
of the crumbs which fall from their father's tables. 

VIII. It will be neceflary to conne<5t all thefe branches of edu- 
cation with regular inllrudion in the Chriftian religion. For this 
purpofe the principles of the different feds of Chriftians fliould be 
taught and explained, and our pupils fjiould early be fumiflied with 
fome of the moft fimple arguments in favour of the truth of Chrif- 
tianity.* A portion of the Bible (of late improperly banifhed from 
pur fchools) Jhowld be r?^4 ^Y ^J^^^ every day, and fuch queftions 
Ihould be afked, after reading it, as are calculated to imprint upon 
their minds the interefting ftories contained in it. 

Roufleau has afTerted that the great fecret of education confifts 
in " wafting the time of children profitably." There is fome truth 
in this obSryation. I believe that we often impair their health, 
and weaken their capacities, by impofing ftudies upon them, which 
are not proportioned to tlieir years. Biit this objection does not ap- 
ply to religious inftrudlion. There are certain fimple propofiiions 


* Baron Haller's letters to his daughter on tlie truths of the 
Chriftian religion, and Dr. Beatie's " evidences of the Chriftian re-, 
ligion briefly and plainly ftated," are excellent little tra<5ts, and weH 
Adapted for this pnrpofe. % 
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in the Chriftian religion, which arc fuited in a peculiar manner to 
the infant ftate of reafon and moral fenfibility. A clergyman of 
long experience in the infl:ru£tion of youth,* informed me> that he 
always found children acquired religious knowledge more eaftly 
than knowledge upon other fubjedls ; and that young girls acquired 
this kind of knowledge more readily tlian boys. The female breaft 
is the natural foil of Chriftianity ; and while our women are taught 
to believe its do<ftrines, and obey its precepts, the wit of Voltaire, 
and the dile of Bolinbroke, will never be able to deilroy its influence 
upon our citizens. 

I cannot help remarking in this place, that Chriftianity exerts the 
moil friendly influence upon fcience, as well as upon the morals and 
manners of mankind. Whether this be occafioned by the unity of 
^ truth, and the mutual aOiftance which truths upon dif erent fubje£ts 
afford each other, or whether the faculties of the mind be fharpened 
and correfted by embracing the truths of revelation, and thereby 
prepared to inveftigatc and perceive trutlis upon other fuhjeiSts, I 
will not determine ; but I believe that the greateft difcoveries in 
fcience have been made by Chriftian philofophers, and that there is 
the moft knowledge in thofe countries where there is the moft Chrif. 
tianity.f If this remark be well founded, then thofe philofophers 
who rejedl Chriftianity, and thofe Chriftiaris, whether parents or 
fchool-mafters, who negledl the religious inftrudion of their chil- 
dren and pupils, reje^ and negled tlie moft effectual means of promot- 
ing knowledge in our country. 

IX. If the meafures that have been recommended for infpiring 
our pupils with a fenfe of religious and moral obligation be adopted^ 
the government of them will be eafy and agreeable. 1 (hall only 
remark under this head, xh^tjlridnefs of difcipline will always render 
feverity unnecefTary, and that there will be the moft inftrudion in 
that fchool, where there is the moft order. 

I have faid nothing in favour of inftrumental mufic as a branch 
of female education, becaufe I conceive it is by no means accommo- 

* The Rev. Mr. Nicholas Collin, minifter of the Sweedifh 
church in Wicocoe. 

f This' is true in a peculiar manner in the fcience of medicine. 
A young Scotch phyfician of enterprizing talents, who conceived 
a high idea of the ftate of medicine in the eaftem countries, fpent two 
years in enquiries after medical knowledge in Conftantinople and 
Grand Cairo. On his return to Britain he confefled to an Ameri- 
can phyfician whom he met at Naples, that after all his refearches 
and travels, he "had difcovered nodiing except a fingle fad relative 
{ to the plague, that he thought worth remembering or communicat- 
! ing." The fcience of medicine in China, according to the accounts 
of De Halde, is in as imperfed a ftate as among the Indians of 
North America. 
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dated to the prefent ftate of foclety and manners m America. The 
price of mufical inftruments, and the Extravagant fees demanded by 
the teachers of inftrumental mufic, form but fmall part of my ob- 
je<5Hons to it. 

To perform well, upon a mnflcal inftnimcnt, requires much time 
and long praftice. From two to four hours in a day, for three or 
four years, appropriated to mufic, are an imraenfe dedudion from 
that Ihort period of time which is allowed by the peculiar circum- 
ilances of our country for the acquifition of the ufeful branches of 
literature that have been mentioned. How many ufeful ideas might 
be picked up in thefe hours from hiftory, philolbphy, poetry, and 
the numerous moral eflays with which our language abounds, and 
how much more would the knowledge acquired upon thefe fubjeds 
add to the confequence of a lady, with her hufband and with fociety, 
than the beft performed pieces of mufic upon a harpficord or a 
guittar ! Of the many ladies whom we have known, who have fpent 
the rood important years of their lives, in learning to play upon in- 
ftruments of mufic, how few of them do we fee amufe themfelves or 
their friends with them, after they become miflrelFcs of families ! 
Their harpficords ferve only as fide-boards for their parlours, and 
prove by their filence, that necefHty and circumftances will always 
prevail over fafhidu and falfe maxims of education. 

Let it not be liippofed from thefe obfervations that I am infenfi. 
We of the charms of inftrumental mufic, or that I wifh to exclude it 
from the education of a lady where a mufical ear irrefiftably difpoi^ 
cs to it, and affluence at the fame time affords a profped of fuch an 
exemption from the ufual cares and duties of a miflrefs of a family, 
as will enable her to pra(5life it. Thefe circumftances form an ex- 
ception to the general condud that fhould arife upon this fubje<5t, 
from the prefent ftate of ibciety and manners in America. 

It is agreeable to obferve how differently modem writers, and the 
infpired author of the Proverbs, defcribe a fine woman. The for- 
mer confine their praifes chiefly to perfonal charms and ornamental 
accomplifhments, while the latter celebrates only the virtues of a 
raluable miftrefs of a family, and a ufeful member of fociety. The 
one is perfedtty acquainted with all the fafhionable languages of Eu- 
rope ; the other, " opens her mouth with wifdom," and is perfciftly 
acquainted with all the ufes of the needle, the diftafF, and the loom. 
The bufinefs of the one is pleafure ; the pleafure of the other, is 
bufmefs. The one is admired abroad ; the other is honoured and 
beloved at home. " Her children rife up and call her blefTed, her 
hufband alfo, and he praifeth her.'* There is no fame In the world 
equal to this ; nor is there a. note in mufic half fo delightful, as the 
refpe^ful language with which a grateful fon or daughter perpctu- 
ates the memory of a fenfible and aifedtionate mother. 

It fhould not furprize us that Britlfh cuftoms, with refpe^t to fe- 
male education, have been tranfplanted into our American fchcul? 
ajad families. We fee marks of the fame incongruity, of time and 
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plate in many 6ther things* We behold our houfes accoiftmodatea 
to the climate of Great Britain, by eaftem and weftem dire49:ions. 
We behold our ladies panting in a heat of ninety degrees, under at 
tat and cufiiion, which were calculated for the temperature of a 
Britifh fommer. We behold ouf citizens condeiWned and punifhe<^ 
by a criminal law, which was. copied from a country, where maturi- 
ty in corruption renders public executions, a part of the a!muiements 
of the nation. It rs high time td awake frorti this fervility — ^ta 
ftudy our own charadter — to examine the age of our country — and 
to adopt manners in every thing, that fhall be accomrtiodated to our 
ftate of fociety, and to' the forms of our government , In particular 
it is incumbent upon us to make ornamental accomplifhments yield 
td principles and knowledge, in the education of our women- 

A philofopher once faid, " let me make all the ballads of a coun- 
' try, and I care not who makes its laws.'* He might with more 
propriety have faid, let the ladies of a country be educated properly, 
ioid they will not only make and adminifter its laws, but form its' 
roanners and charafter. It would require a lively imagination to 
^efcribe, or even to comprehend, the happinefs of a country, where 
l^wledge and virtue were generally diffufed among the female fer. 
Our young men "v^ould then be reftrained from vice by the terror 
ct being banifhed from their company. The loud laligh,.and the 
rtalignant fihile, at the expence of ihnocehcie, or of perfonal infirmi- 
ties — ^the feats of fuccefsful mimickry — and the low priced wit*' 
which is borrowed from a mifapplication of fcripture phrafes, would' 
no more be, confidered as recommendations to the fociety of the .la- 
dies. A double entendre in their prefence* would then exclude a 
gentleman forever from the company of both fexes*, alid probably 
oblige hini to feek an.afylum frolh Contempt in a foreign country.. 
The influence <^ female education would be ftill more extenfive and 
tifeful in domeftic life,- The obligations of gentlemen , to qualify 
themfelves by knowlec^e and indtiftry to difcharge the duties of be- 
nevolence» would be ehcreafed by marriage ; and thfe patriot, the 
hero, and . the legifktor, would find the fweeteft rewar4 of their 
toils, in the approbation and applaufe of their wives. , Childrea 
would difcover the marks of maternal prudence and wifdom in ev- 
ery ftation of life ; for it h^s been remarked that there have been; 
tew great or good men who have not been blefTed with wife and 
prudent mothers. Cyrus was taught to' revere the. gods, by his* 
mother Mandan'e— ^Samuel v^^as devoted to his prophetit office be-^ 
forie he waS born, by his mother Hannah— ^Conftantine was refcuei 
from pa^ganifm by his- mother eonftantia— -and Edwatd the fixth* 
inherited thofe great and excellent qualities T^hieh made him the de- 
light of the age in which he lived, from his' mother, lady. Jatie Sey-" 
mour. Many other inftanices might be mentioned, if neceffary# 
from andent and modem hiftory, to eftablifh the truth of this 
propoiltion. 


• 
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I am not enthafiadlcal upon the iubje<5t of education. In the 

drdinary courfe of human affairs, we (hall probably too foon follow 

the footfteps of tHe nations of Europe in manners and vices. The 

firft marks we fhall perceive of our declenfion, will appear among' 

6ur women. Their idlenefs, ignorance and profligacy will be the 

harbingers of our ruin. Then will the charadlier and performance 

of a buffoon on the theatre, be the fubjedt of more converfation and 

praife, than the patriot, or theminifter of the gofpel ; — then will our 

language and pronuneiation be enfeebled and corrupted by a flood 

of French and Italian words ;— ^then will the hiftory of romantic 

amours be preferred to the pure and immortal writings of Addifon, 

Hawkefworth and Johnfon ;— then will our churches .be neglected, 

and the name of the Supreme Being never be called upon, butf in 

profane exclamations ; — ^then will our Sundays be appropriated only 

to feaft and concerts ! — -and then will begin all that train of domeC. 

tic and political calamities — —But, I forbear. The profpedl is {6 

painful, that I cannot help, filently, imploring the great Arbiter of 

iuman affairs to interpofe his almighty goodnefs, and to deliver us 

from thefe evils, that, at lead, one fpot of the earth may be referved 

as a monument of the effeds of good education, in order to fliew, in 

fbme degree, what our fpecies was before the fall, and what it fliaU 

be after its reftoration. v 


6N the comparative value 6^ DlFFERENl^ 

STUDIES. 

By Dr. Aikw: 

THOUGH It IS probably advantageous to focJety that every 
objeft which can occupy the human mind fliould engage the 
attention of foiTie individuals,. and the freedom of ftudy demands 
that the utmbffi latitude fhoutd be given to the diverfity of taftes,' 
yet to each individual feparately confidered, it fs by no means a 
xnatter of indifference how he direds his choice. He may, indeed, 
fill up his time with purfuits of almoft any kind ; he may become 
intereft.ed in any ; but if it be the purpofe of ftudy to make acquifi- 
tions of knowledge which may enlarge the c6ncept;ions, remove er- 
rors and prejudices, fu'ggeft liiffeful conclufions, and really elevate a 
ihan amid his fpecies, it muft be of fundamental importance how he 
feleds the objedts on which he is to employ the force of his intellec- 
tual powers. And not only is it of 6onfequerice that he fliould be 
^ble properly to direft his own purfuits, biit it lis defirable t&at he' 
fhould be provided with a rule wherety to form fome eftimate (a 
liberal and impartial one) of the proportional value of other men's 
aittainments. For, Tince many of thefe make a claim to the public 
a!pplaufe and refpedl, it is but right that the public fliould poflefs 
fome principles on which to found their adjiidication. Horace, with' 
fiis ufual good fenfe, has faid. 
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.• Ncc tixa laudabis (ladia, nee altena reprendes ; 
•^ Praife n#t your own, nor bUime another's tafte '^ 
which is cextainly juft, as far as it regards the equal right of choice 
citiftinr in dl^erent pcrfons ; but tlis does pot render the things 
themfelves equal. Ine maxim, hov^ever, is a good one, as far as it 
vrams us agaijill making our own purfuits a ftandard by which 
thofe of others are to be eAifnatcd. To this partiality we are all 
liable ; and the only way to correiSt it is to lay down fuch large and 
seneral principles of preference as will not readily bend to the ex- 
clufiye fcrvice of particular likings. 

^* I muft prexnife to the confideraCion I mean in the prefcnt tetter 
to give this fubjed, that the Wud'of ftudies e6nccming which I 
inqiure, is to the ftudcnt himfelf, not the community. Were value 
to be eftimated according to the conmion notions of utility, the arts 
by which the neceflaries, hay, the luxuries, of life are procured^ 
would obtain more votes in their fevonr than the fubKmeft fciences. 
A mensoir in the Swedifh " Amoenitates Academicae," entitled C\n 
ionOf relates, that a certain peribn, who had enriched himfelf by the 
fak of falt-fift, on being fhown the royal mufeum of natural hiftory» 
arranged in fcicntific order, afked, " What was the good of all this V* 
—a queftion, the writer fays, fit for fuch a man to make. He 
feems, however, to have thought it of fome importance ; for the 
purpofe of his paper is to fixow, that natural hiftory. even according 
to the wigar notions of ut'dity, u good for fomething. It muft, in* 
^eed, be confefled that many of his arguments are fo trifling, that 
the falt-fifh merchant would be jttftified in valuing, upon that ground, 
Beukelen, the inventor of th^ art of pickling herrings, beyond Lin- 
nzus or Bufion< Further, the utility of ftudies to any other than 
the ftudents themfelves depends upon the communication of the 
knowledge acquired. Writers on the moft abftrufe and confined 
topics may be Serviceable to the few who engage in fimilar puriu^$ 
T^th their own ; whereas mere readers and fpcculatots, on themfift 
popular fabje<fts, are fruitlefs' with refped: to foclety. But the duty 
of communicating our ideas is a feparate confideratidii, which I d» 
jttot intend to engage in. * 

" One of the tnoft material circumftances oh which the i'datite 
value of an objeA of ftudy depends is, that it be fomething real, fta* 
bte, of general import, and not indebted for its confequence to tem- 
po>jkry and conventional modes of thinking. In this refpeft, nature 
has ereatly the advantage over art. Whatever is learned c6ncerh- 
ihg her is |in eternal truth, which will preferve its relation to other 
things as long as the world endures. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the influence of the elements, the properties of minerals, veg- 
etables, and animals, are grand fa^s, which fpeak a com'rhori lan- 
guage to all mankind in all ages, and afford a perpetual fund of ufe 
and entertainment. The more wide and comprehenfive a filrvey is 
taken of thefe objects, the better they anfwer the purpofe of enlarg- 
ing the mi^d; and eftablilhing a bails for truths of uuiverfal appSr 
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i6ation> Hence the advantage of ftydying them m a cofin*£led an* 
^ftcmatic tnodc, and framing gencr^il propofitiqns concewng tfeem^ 
But tlie foundation for thefe muft be a very accurate inveftigatioft 
of particular fadts, fmce the inftant their guidance is qtiittcd, and re- 
liance is placed upon analogical ded\iftions, error commences. Ob« 
fervation and experiment muft the^^fore go hand in haad with rea- 
foning ; nor was there ever a true philofopher who did not unite 
their proceffes. I cai;i conceive of no employment x)f the huraMi 
faculties nobler than thus taking the fcale of creation, detefting aH 
its mutual connexions and dependencies, invcftigating the laws by 
which it is governed as a whole, an^ the economy of its conftitueat 
parts, and alternately making ufe of the fagacity of the fenfes in mi- 
nute refcarch, and the powef s of intelle^ in comparing and abftraft- 
ing. The ftudies, then, which range under the heads of natural 
philofophy and natural hiftorv, and are comprehended under the 
the general term of phyfics, appear *o me to tate the lead of aH 
^€ntal purfuits with refpedt to extent, variety and dignity. Let it 
be underftood, however, that I include ajnong them the ftudy of oiip 
of the nobleft objefts nature prefents, and certainly the moft inter- 
efting to a human creature — that of man himfelf. To afcertain 
"what he effentially is, what are the faculties of th^ body and mind 
which charafterife him as the hea^d of the animal creation, aad whagt 
'arc the variations induced in him by education, habit, climate, and 
mode of life, is ftriftly a branch of phyfics, and has by the beft wri^ 
ers been treated as fuch. 

** It is, doubtlefs, impoffible for a fingle mind to embrace aB the 
objects here pointed out, fo as to fathom the depths of h^man knowl- 
•edge in each ; — to be at the fame time the mind of J^fewton, Locln, 
Boyle, and Haller : but according to the degree in whidi a man had 
imbibed the leading ideas which conftituted the inteHedual furni- 
ture of fuch minds, I fliould eftimate the value of his attainment? ; 
and I fhould prefer, though not in point of genius, yet with rcfped 
to acquilltionjs, one who combined a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with all the branches of knowledge poffeffed by thefe, to 4 complete 
adept in any one of them. The laft mentioned of the ab *e perfons, 
Haller, was fcarcely, I believe, furpaffed by any man in the variety, 
and at the fame time the folidity, of his phyfical knowledge. Buf- 
fon may be named as one whofe general views were as grand, and 
whofe purfuits were planned upon as enlarged a fcale, as thofe of 
any perfon whom ftudies of this clafs have rendered famous, though 
he wanted accuracy and folidity in many of the particulars of his 
{peculations. As a criterion of tliis capacioufnefs and elevation of 
underftanding, Is^ould fuppofe a delegate fent from this earA to 
explore fome other world and bring back the moft complete an^ 
important information concerning it :— rthe perfon duly feleded for 
fuch a miffion would, ia thy idea, poflefs a title to the fuperiority ih 
tfueftion. 
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Although nature, thus (ludied, appears to me the nobleft of aS 
Jfubje^ls that can occupy the mind, I am far from affixino^ the fam^ 
proportionate value to invcftigations of detached parts ofthe work^ 
o£ nature. In thefe» all the grandeur of large and coni^eSed views 
is frequently loft, and the whole attention is employed pn petty de^ 
tails, which lead to nothing further. A very little mincj may iuc- 
cefsfully apply itfelf to the arrangement of fhells and butterflies by 
.their foi ms and colours, and gain nothing by the procefs but the 
fimple ideas of form and colour, as ferving for marks of diftiniftion. 
To fuch minds, ^n arrangement of ribbons by their fhades and pat> 
terns would be a perfedlly fimilar employment. I do not deny that 
even thefe humble labourers in fcience are riccefiary to cbmplete the 
great fabric of tibe fyftem of nature, and give accuracy ^nd unifor- 
mity to its nomenclature. Their induftry and exa^ftnefs deferve 
praife ; but it is better for a ftudent, capable of more extenfive 
views, to make ufe of their labours than to imitate them. What I 
.have faid, however, muft be underftpod with limitation ; for, as I 
have already obferved, it is incumbent on the inquirer into nature 
to fpare no pains in the jjiccurate fearch after fa<fts ; but thefe fhould 
be fadls not trifling or iijfulated, but effential to the formation of 
*]thofe general theorems in which fyftematical knowledge confiftsp 
It is certain, for inftance, that while the Linnaean .clafs of eryptoga* 
^la fubfifts, the vegetable economy muft be very incompletely 
known. It cannot, however, be aboliflied without the mjnuteft ex- 
amination of the generative organs of mofTes, ferns, algae, lichens, 
&c. which may therefore reafonably employ the ableft and mofj^ 
philofophical naturalift. Bonnet, a philofppher in every fenfe of the 
word, occupied himfelf for years in microfcopical obfervations and 
experiments on the fmalleft parts of nature, but it was with the pur- 
pofe of eftablifhing important conclufions concerning the effential 
charaftexs of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the limits be- 
tween each. Mpdem chemiftry is one of the moft important 
branches of phyfics, and comprehends many truly fublime fpecul%- 
tions rela#ve to the globe we inhabit 5 but its theory is entirely built 
tipon experiments, in which the niceft mechanical attentions are 
neceffary to ayoid fundamental errors. 

A branch of ftudy yrhich appears to me the next in dignity, 1$ 
that which, feledting man from amidft the pbjejdts of creation, purfue^ 
a courfe of inquiry into his hiftory, tracing the origin and progrefs 
of nations, their languages, arts, manners, fyftepis of polity, and all 
the viciffitudes of their Fortune ; and which, taking thefe fads for 
its guide, ipveftigates the principles of legiflatiori, government, com- 
jmierce, and all the relations proceeding from human focicty, witlj 
J:he means of improving and perfeding them. Here is ample fcope 
for the exercife of the nobleft faculties; and fome ofthe greateft 
names in the literary catalogue rank under this divifioni To follow 
J:he labours of the hiftorian, the jurift, the anjtiquary, the linguif^ 
^d the geographer, and from their united materials toformlargQ 
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fixxvejs of the feveral ages and races of mankind, is an employment 
^or a genuine philofopher ; and nothing fo ;nuch ' conduces to raife 
^the mind above narrow prejudices as fpeculations of this kindy con* 
du^cd upon a liberal plan. The acquirements of a Grotius and a 
Montefquieu, a Jones and a Gibbon, cannot be viewed witjiout high 
admiration^ nor the ufe they made of them without liberal applaufe. 
The demand for kno^wledge of this kind, as niaterials for converfa^r 
tion, is perhaps greater than that of jtl^ie preceding clafs ; and its ap^ 

J>lication to the weighty affairs of the world, fuch as the making oSf 
aws and treaties, carrying on negotiations, and framing public iiif 
ftitutions, renders it a more dire6t road to fortune and honour* 
Thefe are therefore the favourite ftudies not only of the fage in hu- 
inan life, but of the ambitious man ; and they are peculairly proper 
jfor thofe who by birth and rank are dcllined to fill important offices 
in the ftatei It is, however, to be obferved, that without a portion 
of that phyfical knowledge of pian whi.ch I have referred to the for- 
mer head, the views taken of him in his artificial ijate arc apt tp 
miflead. Old as the world is, new cafes in fociety are continually 
occurring, which cannot fafely be decided by the analogy of prece- 
dent. Man, in all forms and fituations, is efleptially the ammal^ 
man* His natural charafter will occaiionally break through all thp 
fhackles of pofitive inftitutions ; and, indeed, under the dominion of 
thofe inftitutions, there is more fimilarity in human adtions ana their 
motives, than external diverficies would lead an obferver to fuppofe. 
tven in this brajich of ftudy, then, nature takes precedence of art. 
There are a fet of ftudies which have engaged the attention of the 
speculative and learned perhaps beyond any others, and, I conceive, 
much beyond their merits. Thefc ar^ fuch as relate to the opinions 
of mankind. The fubjedls of thefe opinions have, indeed, in appear- 
ance, been the moft fublime and important. Deity and its attri- \ 
butes, mind and matiter, fpace, time, exiftehce, the prior and the fu- • 
ture condition of created beings, are all high and impofing topics, 
capable of exercifing the utmoft force and fubtlety of the human 
faculties. But as reafonings concerning them muft, in great part, 
be the mere internal operation of the mind upon its own ideas, with. 
ovLt any teft from external nature to prove their truth, it is no won- 
der that the efforts of the greateft geniufes have been fo 1far from 
reducing tftem to certainty, that they have not even been able to 
make them clearly comprehended. Controverfialifts on thefe pointy 
complain ito this day that they are mifunderftood or mifreprefented 
i}y their antagonifts ; and in cpmmon with Milton's fallen ange^ 
jl»cy 

• — find no end, in wandering mazes loft. 

Kow, although an original genius, confident in his powers, ought 
pot, perhaps, to refufe a fubjeft becaufe all former inquirers have 
failed in their attempts to elucidate it ; yet, I think, a private ftu- 
jient may with propriety confider, with refped to himfeLf, certainty 
^ unattainable, where great diverfity of opinion remains after long 
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and full (Kfctrffion ; smd fujrelyy without the profped of attaminf^ 
certainty, or a probability almoft etjual to it, there is little encouiv 
agement for the ferious application of time and labour. It is troQ* 
a general acquaintance with opinion is part of the knowledge of 
man ; which, to be complete, Ihould comprehend what he has thou^^ 
as well as what he has done ; but to confume laborious days and 
•nights in endeavouring to fathom the meg,ning of writers who ncTer 
iiad a precife meaning, but have merely dreiTed in a Solemn an^ 
fpeclous garb the reveries of an unchaftiied imaginationi is facrific- 
ing too much to vain curiofity, or mifplaced admiration. I have 
already, in a letter upon authority, ventured to affert that no ma^ 
ever deferved fuch a degee of credit from his fellow men, as to h^,^^ 
fiis opinions admitted on the footing of realities, and his diSa Hudie^ 
like divine oracles. Who are Plato, Ariftotle, and a hundred other 
celebrated names that might be mentioned, that fo much p?iifts 
fhould be beftowed on reconciling their contradi^ions, clearing y^ 
their obfcurities, penetrating their myfteries, and doing for melji 
what, if they were really the mafter-writers they are fuppofed, their 
works would not require ? * He who is not intelligible (^ys Jortin) 
is feldom intelligent' ;' an admirable maxim, due attention to which 
would cut fhort many a profound difquifition on the fenfc of au- 
thors ! 

You have probably read our lamented friend Dr. Enfield's 
abridgement of * Brucker's Hiftory of Philofophy.' Thole two quar- 
to volumes contain a fketch of opinions propofed in works which of 
themfelves would fill a copious library. But of thefe, how very few 
are intrinfically worth a more minute examination than this fketcji 
prefents ! How manifeft is it to an unprejudiced mind, that this 
great mafs of opinion chiefly relates to fubje^ls either utterly un- 
fathomable by the human underftanding, or the mere creation of 
verbal fophiftry ? JEven what feems to belong to pra<9:ical wifdom ig 
generally {b artificial and chimerical in its principles^ that it ma^ 
well be denominated, in Milton's words, 

Vain wifdom all, and falie philofbphy. 
Shall I refer you to the fchools of modern theology for topics of 4^- 
cuffion more certain and more important ? Alas ! whatfpeftacle do 
they afford fo ftriking as mifemployed talents, and the wreck of in- 
tclle6l ? Read the life of the great Grotius, the patriot, the lawyer, 
the hiflorian, the poet, the ftateiman, and fee how wretchedly he 
was bewildered in his youth by the unintelligible difputes between 
the Calvinifts and Arminians, in his advanced years by the differ- 
ences between proteftantifm and popery — the fource to him of inv- 
prifonment, exile, and obloquy ; and then Judge of the encourage- 
ment fuch an employment of the faculties afifords. How eafy would 
it be to multiply examples to this efFe^, were it neceffary ! 

Another divifion of ftudies may be formed (not, indeed* with 
ftridl accuracy of arrangement, but fufficient for the prefent purpofe) 
upon a view of what man has done^ considered as a creator in art add 
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icietite. A ihultipKcity of obje^s here opens upon the mind, oT 
i^hich 1 fliali content liiylelf \*ith feleding two or thret ibr particu- 
lai* confideration. 

As the iftobleft diftin^fori of a humati bemg is the nfe of language, 
tllat art l^hH^h teaches to nfe it in the beft manner, or the art ^f com-' 
pofitiouy fftiy take the lead under this divifion. By ftudying its prin- 
ciples, fo as to be able to entef into all the beauties and delicacies 
of fine writing, a fource of (entertainment of the higheft kind rs pro-^ 
▼ided, independently of the power acquired of imitating what we 
admire. I have already touched upon this fubje<S in my letter on 
the advantages refulting ff om a tafte for poetry : but it is capable 
oif' great extehfioii by comprehending tlie art of criticifm in all its 
branches. This eomprifes an accurate refearch into tlxe nature oT 
language in general, and the genius of thofe particular languages- 
in which the ftudent is converfant 5 an acquaintance with the char- 
acter of ftylfe in all its diverfities, and the various figures of fpeech 
€ihployed tb addrh and invigofafe it ; a knowledge of the efl^htial 
diftindions between the different fpecies of c»mpofition ; and a fa- 
miliarity with all the principal works of different ages and countries, 
in order to trace iihitations atild fotm exiadt ideas of comparative 
merit. The humbfef of capital ptoduftions in verfe and profe to 
which the ancient and a feW of the modem languages give aecefy, 
is to great, that the critical ftudy of them will fumim employ- 
ment for all the leifure any fcholar can command ; and kt fedudive 
ig this branch of literature, that perfbns claflrcally educated are ofteit 
ieen to make it almoft the fole occupation of life. To its intrinfic 
Talue was formerly added fo high a degtee of reputation attending 
a proficiency in it, as placed it aurioft at the headof intelle<aual pur- 
fuite. This was derived from its real importance at the time of the 
reftoration of ancient learning, wh^n to give accurate editions of 
the claffics, and elucidate thfem by commentaries, was one of the 
mod lifeful tafks in Which- a fcholztr could engage. Since this bufi- 
nefs has been tolerably completed, and other ftudies have taken the 
lead in public eftirfiatioft, the art of criticifm has fomewhat declined 
in dignity ; though it ftill ftauds high among that clafs who are pe- 
culiarly terimed the teafneci, and the adepts in it themfelves appear 
little inclined to yield the precedence they formerly affumed. It 
xnufl: be allowed in their favour, that the acquifitions necefTary to 
arrive at diftinflioii as a critic are extremely various, and^ imply af- 
fiduoiis cultivation of the underftanding. Many of them, too, are 
fo elegant in their nature, that we mayreafonably wonder they have 
not more generally tehded to polifh the manners and humanize the 
temper. That they have not greatly conduced to enlarge the mind 
is lejfs iurprifing, fince for the moft part they confift in points of 
knowledge that are liniited to their fpeciSc objefts, and terminate in 
themfelves. The nicities of Greek and Latin profody, whith W 
might coft fome of the beft ye^rs of Kfe to acquire, are, to mor^-^ 
cirn, at leaft, tttcrc iiifulatsd fafte^ derived from authority ;'an(i 
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diQUglr the formation, and mecfaanifm of language ts, in £onie fenCr 
a branch of pfailofophyy yet it is of a kind which hears little upon 
other topics. In undertaking to explain the fenfe of an author, in- 
deed, the critic or commentator muft be mailer of all the knowledge 
referred to by that author ; and this will often oblige him to take a 
wide range through the hiftory, mythology, arts, manners, and cuf^* 
toms, of antiquity. But what a mafs of extravagance and abfurdi-* 
ty muft he encounter in this progrefs ! and how muft his memory 
hp burdened with a multitude of trifling particulars ! How fully 
theie occupy the mind, tp the exclufion pf more valuable matter, is 
evident from the grofs ignorancie occafionally difplayed by ahnota-' 
tors when they touch upoti topics which ought to be determined by 
an appeal to fadl rather than to books. I confefs I fhould feel hefi- 
tation in accepting the mental ftock of a Sdumaife, a Scaliger, a 
Bently, and a Brunian, high as they rank in the records ofemdi-' 

tion, , *.. 

The preceding obfcrvations, however, refer more to the cntic by 
profeffion, than to the private ftudent, who has no occafion to enter 
lurthor into the examination of authors, than to obtain a juft per- 
ception of their ex<;ellencie,s and defeds. This end is perhaps better 
attained, by ftudying thofe principles of good tafte in writmg which' 
are deducible fropi the phrtlofopby of the human mtnd, than by a 
clofe attention tp all jJie minute pJartieulars of di<3:ion, which is apt 
to interfere with, rather than to aid, thofe larger fu'rveys on which* 
a]a enlightened judgment of whole works muft be formed. Criti-, 
cifm thus e^ercifed is one of the moft agreeable, and certainly not of 
the leaft dignified employments of the mental faculties ; and few' 
topics are better adapted either to clofet amufementy or to liberal and' 
cultured converfation. 

J I fhall fay little refpefting thofe agreeable ftudies which have for 
their pbje<ft the cultivation of a tafte for the fine arts. The propri- 
ety of engaging in thefe depends partly upon natural.talent, but 
principally upon the opportunity of having recourfe to fpecimens of 
art of the moft perfe<^ kind, by way of example and iUullration.' 
Without fuch a reference to pradice, the ftudy of the theory will be 
aj>t to terminate in pedantic felf-concc.it, expofin? the fancied pro-' 
ficient to the ridicule of artifts and real connoifleurs. The eye, and 
^ven the hand, (hould be exercifed in order to fit a perfon for judg- 
ing on thefe points., iJeither the power nor the limits of art can be 
cxa6lly known without trial ; and delicacy of tafte is only to' be ac- 
quired by comparifon of the perforinances of great matters; ^ , 

Mathematical ftudies muft already be fuppofed to flahd' hfgh in' 
xny eftimate, fince I have placed in the firft clafs thofe large and fub-' 
Kme views of nature, fome of which could not originally have been 
formed, nor can now be comprehended, without the principles of 

Sithcmatics. But befides their undoubted value as means, they, 
ve by many been purfued ultimately, as affording the higheft and 
-'—A cierciie to the iutelle^^ual powers. Fully fenfible of my own' 
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Inadequacy to judge of their worth in this refp^fl:, and fearful of 
^riving way to partiality, I (hall only fpeak of theni from obferving 
Cbeir eflFe<5ls upon others. As far as I have remarked, few of thofe 
who during the early part oF their lives have gone deep into mathe- 
xxiatics, acquire fuch a relifb for them, as to be induced fpontane- 
j6pfly to continue their application to them ^ at an after period^; 
Whether it be that they find the reqiiilite mental exertion too fevere# 
pr th^t they become wearied with ftiidies which offer po further 
jprofpe^s, and furnifli no materials for converfaton— it feems to me 
to i>e the fa(5, that mathematical purfuits are ufiially deferted, as 
loon as the incidental motives which caufed them to be entered up- 
on, or the firft ardour of curiofity, have ceafed. Where this hns 
ifiat been the cafe, they are ibmetimes found to occupy the whole 
ifnind, to the exclufion of all otlier fubje<5ts, pleafant or ufefiil ; aud 
iiurely the ideas of figure and number alone are infufiicient to fill thei 
Compafs of the human underftanding. A ftory is told of a pro- 
found mathematician, who being with difficulty perfuaded to read 
through Homer* s Iliad, coldly obferved at the conclufion, that he 
<iid not find that the author had proved any thing. It would, how- 
ever, be very unjuft to reprefent this infenfibility as the univerfal re- 
iult of mathematical ftvtdies. Many inftances may be produced of 
their alliance in the fame perfon with polite and philofophical litera- 
ture. Of thefe it will fuflSce to mention the late celebrated 
t)*Alembert, a diftinguiftied member at the fame time of the Acad- 
jtmy of Sciences, and the French Academy, and an admired writer 
.on a variety of topics. A proficiency in ab{lra<5l mathematics is 
Certainly an undoubted proof of great mental capacity j and I fup- 
i|>ofe ,the extent of the (ludy is fUch* that no apprehenfions need ^e 
^entertained of exhaufting its objeds. Whether, with no further 
. view, it be worth while to expend fo nftuch time and exertion upon 
It, I leave you to determine for yourfelf. 

Without tracing furtlier the circle of human knowledge, I fhall 
bring niy letter to a conclufion after a general obfervatlon. No 
Idnds of ftudy can differ more from each other than the fame fromi 
itfelfy as purfued by a man of a ftrong, and by one of a weak under- 
ftanding. The firft will render a fmall obje<5t important ; the {^-^ 
Ond, an important one, little. The hiftory of literature abounds 
jivith inftances in proof of this affertion — ^I fhall mention one. Elias 
Afflimoje in the laft century obtained confiderable reputation here 
in the multifarious character of a philofopber* He was an aftrono- 
iner, hut this noble fcience in his hands turned to judicial aftrology. 
ile was a chymift, .but under tliis title alchemy was the real obje<5t 
6£ bis purfuit. He wks a natUralift, but his tafte rather led him to 
ht a coUeflor, than a fcientific obferver of nature. He was an an- 
tiquary, and in that capacity made large coUe^iohs for the hiftory 
of freemafonry in this country : afterwards .he foared to the moft 
Aobfc order of the Garter, the hiftory of which, with all its laws and 
iii2i&^iitioas> .was.his Qpus magftum* In tliis man were united the val« 
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Ibble qaalities of mdaftry, exa^aefs, and perfeverance ; but tike 
foundation of good fenfe was wanting. How diflFerent from one 
* qui nil molitur inepte/ all whofe purfuits were dircdled by a ibun<f 
underftanding ! Such an one was the wife^ Franklin, who from the 
moft trivial fiidls could deduce the moft important concluiions — 
who had always fomething truly valuable in profpeft — and whoie 
touch converted every nxeaner material to gold. 

It is not, then, merely the fpecies of ftudy, but the mind and fpint 
with which it is purfued, that Ihould regulate our eftimate of the 
intelledhial powers of the ftudent. Folly often conceals herfelf un- 
der the mafk of ferioufnefs, and wifdom islbmetimes light and plaj- 
ful. The latter knows (he hazzards nothing by occafionally defcendP- 
ing from her dignity ; whereas folly lofes all by lofing appearances. 
A great latitude of mental occupation may be admitted, provided 
good fenfe prefides over all — ^that quality which truly is, as our eth*^ 
Kal poet afferts. 

Though no fcience, faurly worth the feven. 
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ON FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

t'rom Edgeworthl*^ " PraRical EducaiionJ* 

OMEN cannot forefee what may be the taftes of the indf- 
viduals with whom they are to pafs their lives. Their own 
taftes fliould not, therefore, be early decided ; they fliould, if pot 
£ble, be fo educated that they may attain any talent in perfeftion 
.which they may defire, or which their circumftances may render 
neceffary. If, for inftance, a woman were to marry a man who was 
fond of mufic, or who admired painting, Ihe {hould be able to cul- 
tivate thefe talents for his amufement and her own. If he be a man 
of fenfe and feeling, he will be more pleafed with the motive than 
with the thing that is anally done. But if it be urged, that all 
women cannot expedt to marry men of fenfe and feeling ; and if 
"We ^e told, tliat neverthelefs they muft look to " an advantageous 
•* eftabliihment;** we muft conclude, that men of rank and fortune 
are meant by that comprehenfive phrafe. Another fet of arguments 
muR be ufed to thofe who fpeculate on their daughters accompliih- 
ments in this line. They have, perhaps, feen fome indances of what 
they call fuccefs ; they have feen fome young women of their ae- 
quaintance, whofe accomplifhmentshave attrafted men of fortunes 
luperior to their own ; confequently, maternal tendemefs is awaken- 
ed, and many mothers are fanguine in their expedation of the eflPedt, 
of their daughters education. But they forget that every body now 
makes the fame refledlions, that parents are, and have been for fome 
years, fpeculating in the fame line ; confequently, the market isr 
likely to be overftocked, and, of courfe, the value of the commod- 
ties muft f4U. Every young lady (and every young woxpaai;; no** 
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m ycrang lady) has fome pretenfions to accompliihments. She drawjr 
a little \ or (he plays a little, or fhe fpeaks French a little. Even 
the blue-board boarding fchools, ridiculed by Mifs Allfcript in the 
Hcirefs, profefs to perfe6l young ladies in fome or all of thefe necefla- 
xy parts of education. Stop at any good inn on the London roads, 
and you will probably find that the landlady's daughter can fliew 
you fome of her own framed drawings, can play a tune upon hei* 
Ijpinnet, or fupport a dialogue in French of a reafoaable length, in 
the cuftomary queftions and aniwers. Now it is the pradlice in high 
life to undervalue, and avoid as much as poffible, every thing which 
defcends to the inferior clafles of fociety. The drefs of to-day is un- 
fafhionable to-morrow, becaufe every body wears it. The drefs is 
not preferred becaufe it is pretty or ufeful, but becaufe it is the dif^ 
tindtion of well bred people. In the fame manner accomplifhments 
have loft much of that value which they acquired from opinion, 
iince they have become common. They are now fo common, that 
they cannot be confidered as the diftinguifhing charadleriftics of even 
a gentlewoman's education. The higher clafTes in life, and thofe 
individuals who aim at diftinftion, now eftablifh another fpecies of 
monopoly, and fecure to themfelves a certain fet of expeniive maf« 
ters in mufic, drawing, dancing &c. and they endeavor to believe, 
and to make others believe, that no one can be well educated with- 
out having ferved an apprenticefhip of fo many leffons under fome 
of thefe privileged matters. But it is in vain that they intrench 
themfelves, they are purfued by the intrufive vulgar. In a wealthy, 
mercantile nation, tliere is nothing which can be bought for mpney, 
which will long continue to be an envied diftindlion. The hope of 
attaining to that degree of eminence in the fine arts which really de- 
ferves celebrity, becomes every day more difficult to private prafti* 
tioners, becaufe the number of competitors daily increafes ; and it is 
the intereft of matters to forward their pupils by every poffible means. 
Both genius and perfeverance mutt now be united to obtain the prize 
of diftin(9:ion ; and how feldom are they found, or kept together, in 
the common courfe of education i 

Confidering all thefe circumftances, is not there fome reafon to 
apprehend, that in a few years the tafte for feveral fafhionable ap- 
pendages of female education, may change, and that thofe will con- 
sequently be treated with neglefi:, who have no otlier claim to public 
regard, than their proficiency in what may, perhaps, then be thought 
vulgar or obfolete accompliihments ? Our great grandmothers dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by truly fubftantial tent-work chairs and car- 
pets, by needle-work pidlures of 'Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 
Thefe were admirable in their day, but their day is over ; and 
lihefe ufeful, ingenious, and laborious fpecimens of female talents, 
are configned to the garret, or they are produced but as curiofities, 
to excite wonder at the ttrange patience and miferable deftiny of 
former generations : the tafte for tapeftry and embroidery is thus 
pali ; the long labors oi the loom have ceafed. Cloth-work, crape- 
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vrorky chenille-worlc, ribbon-work, wafer-work, witli a long tr^d rf 
etceteras, have all paflTed away in our own memory ; yet thefe con? 
ferred much evanefcent fame, and a proportional qnantity of vati| 
emulation. A tafte for tlraWlng, or mufic, cannot be cla/Ted with 
any of thefe trifling performances ; but there aiie mauy faded draw? 
in^s of the prefent generations, which cannot (land in competition 
with the glowing and faithful colors of the filk and worftcd of for- 
mer times ; and many of the hours fpent at a^Jiwrn^riu/ harpfichord, 
might, furely, with full as much domeftic advantage, have been de- 
voted to the embellifhment of chairs and carpets. We hope no one 
will fo perverfely mi-underftand lis, as to infer from thefe remarkS| 
that we defire to fee the revival of old tapeftry work ; or that we 
condemn the elegant accomplifhments of mufic and drawing. Wfe 
condemn only the abufe of thefe accomplifhments ; wevonly wift 
that they (hould be confiJered as domeftic occupations, not as mattery 
of competition, or of exhibition, nor yet as the means of attradtng 
temporary admiration. We are not afraid that any, who are really 
confcious of having acquired accomplifhments with thefe prudent 
and honorable views, fhould mifapprehend what has been laid. 
Mediocrity may, perhaps, attempt to mifreprefent our remarks, ani 
may endeavor to make it appear that we have attacked, and that we 
would difcourage, every effort of female tafte and ingenuity in xhh 
fine arts ; we cannot, therefore, be too explicit in difclaiming fuc^ 
illiberal views. 

We have not yet fpoken of dancing, though it is one ofthe^rtoft 
admired of female accompli Ihments, This evidently is an amuse- 
ment, not an occupation ; it is an agreeable exerciie, ufefiil to the 
health, and advantageous, as it confers a certain degree of habitual 
cafe and grace. Mr. Locke feems to' think, that it gives young peor 
pie confidence in themfelves when they come into company, and that 
it is, therefore, expedient to teach children early to dance : but there 
are fo many other methods of infpiring young people with this con* 
fidence in themfelves, that it appears unneceflary to lay much ftrefi 
Upon this argument. If children live in good company, and fee con* 
ftantly people with agreeable manners, they will acquire manner? 
which the dancing matter does not always teach ; and they will ea- 
lily vary their forms of politenefs with the fafhibn of die day. NOf 
body comes into a room regularly as their dancing mafter taught 
them to make their entrance ; we fliould think a ftrid adherence rii^ 
tiis leffons ridiculous and aukward in well bred company j^ thereforte 
much muft be left to the difcretion and tafte of the pupil, after the 
dancing mafter has made his laft*bo>v. Eafe of m^irincrs is not aU 
ways attained by thofe who }iave been ftridtty difcipHncd by a "Ve^ 
tris, becaufe tfie leffons are not always pradifed in precifely tie fam6 
circumftances in which they were learnt : this confufes and con? 
founds the pupils, and they rather lofe tlian gain confidence ill 
themfelves, from perceiving that they cannot immediately apply 
^hat they have been taught. But we need ^ot expatiate upon dii| 
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Ibft^eA, bccRufe there are few parents of goad fcnfe, in any rant of 
fife, who will not perceive that their daughters' manners cannot b« 
fermed or polifhed by a dancmg- mailer. We are not to coniider 
jdancing in a grave and moral light i it' is an amufement much 
more agreeable to young people, and mnch better fuited to them itt 
ifevery refpe^, than cards, or lilent aflemblies c£ formal vifitors. It 
promotes cheeifulnefs, and prevents, in fome meafure, the habits of 
^ffiping converfation, and the love of fcandal. So far we moft wil» 
iingly agree with its moft vivacious advocates, in its common euk>^ 
giufti. But this is not we fear, faying enough. We fee, or fancy that 
<we fee, the fober matron lay down her carefully affprted cards upon 
the card-table, and with di^atorial folemnity (he pronounces, •* lliat 
jdancing is fomething more than an amufement ; that girls mui| 
learn to dance, becaufe they muft appear well in public \ becatf^ 
the young ladies who dance the befl, are ufiially moft taim notice of 
in public 5 moft admired by the odier fex ; moft likely, in ftorty 
pot only to have their choice of the beft p^rtncf ia a baU-room, bu$ 
ibmetimes of the beft partner for life.'* 

With fubmiillon to maternal authority, thefe arguments do not 
feem to be juftified of late years. Cirls, who dance remarkably 
w^dl, are, it is true, admired in a ballrroom, and followed, perhaps, 
by thofe idle, thoughtlefs young men, who frequent public places 
merely for want of fomething elfe to do. This race of beings are 
^ot particalarly calculated to make good hu (bands in any fenfe cf 
^e wor4 ; nor are they ufually difpofed to .think of marriage in 
any other ligh** than as the laft defpcrate expedient to repair their 
injured fortunes- They fet their ^its againft the fex in general, and 
confider themfelyes as in danger of being jockeyed into the matri- 
tttonial ftate. Some few, perhaps, who have not brought their im- 
jigination fufiiciently under the command of the calculating faculty, 
are caught by beauty and accomplifliments, and many againft the 
icommon rules of intereft. Thefe men are confidered with pity, or 
vrith ridicule, by their companions, as dupes who have fuffered 
themfelves to be taken in : others are warned by their fate ; and 
jjie future probability of fimilar eiyors, of courfe, muft be diminilh* 
^d. The faftiionable apathy, whether real or aiFe^ed, with which 
young men lounge in public places, with fcarcely the appearance 
of attention to the fair exhibitors before them, fufiiciently marks the 
temper of the times ; and if the female fex have loft any thing of 
the rcfpedt and efteem which ought to be paid to them in fociety, 
they can fcarcely expedl to regain their proper influence by^concrf- 
iions to the falfe and vitiated tafte of thofe who combine to treat 
them with negleft bordering upon infolence. If the fyftem of fe- 
male education, if the fyftem of female manners, confpire to ihew 
in the fair fex a degrading anxiety to attrad worthlefs admiration, 
wealthy or titled homage, is it furprifing that every young man, 
who has any preteniions to births fortune, or faftiion, Ihould confider 
Ixixnfelf as the arbiter of their fate> and the defpotic judge of their 
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merit ? Women, who underftand their real mtercKs, jpereeire iJhe 
caufes of the contempt with which the fcx is treated by fafhionable 
coxcombs, and they feel fome indignation at the meannefs with which 
this contempt, tacitly or openly exprefled, is endured. Women* 
who feel none of this indignation, and who, either from their educa* 
tion, or their circumftances, are only folicitous to obtain pre&nt 
amufement, or what they think the permanent advantages of a for- 
tunate alliance, will yet find themfelves miftaken by prefi fling ia 
their thoughtlefs career ; they will not gain even the objefts to 
which they afpire. How many accomplimed belles run the ufual 
round of diflipation in all public places of exhibition, tire the public 
eye, and, after a fealbn or two, fade and are forgotten ! How many 
accomplifhed belles are there, who, having gained the objed of their 
own, or of their mother's ambition, find themfelves doomed to mif^ 
cry for life ! Thofe unequal marriages, which are fometimes called 
excellent matches^ feldom produce much happinefs. And where hap- 
pinefs is not, what is all the reft ? 

If all, or any of thefe reflexion, fhould ftrike the heart, and con- 
vince the underftanding, of an anxious, but reaibnable mother, fhe 
will, probably, immediately determine upon her own condud in the 
education of her daughters : fhe will refolve to avoid the common 
errors of the frivolous or the interefted ! fhe will not be influenced . 
by the importunity of every idle acquaintance, who may talk to her 
of theneceflity of her daughter's being taken notice of in public, of 
the chances of an advantageous eftablifhment, of the good fortune of 

Mifs y , or lady Angelina X , in meeting with a coxcomb 

or a fpendthrift for a hufband ; nor will fhe be moved with mater- 
nal emulation when fhe is further told, that thefe young ladies owed 
their Juccejs entirely to the fuperiority of their accomplifhments : 
Ihe will confider, for one moment, what is meant by the word fuc- 
cefs ; fhe will, perhaps, not be of opinion that " 'tis beft repenting 
in a coach and fix ;'' fhe will, perhaps, refle(ft, that even the « fofi 
founds" of titled grandeur lofe their power to pleafe, and " falutc 
the ear" almoft unobferved. The happinefs, the permanent happi- 
nefs of her child, will be the firft, the laft objcdt of the good and en- 
lightened mother : to this all her views and all her eflforts will tend ; 
and to this fhe will make every fafhionable, every elegant accom- 
plifhment fubfervient. 

With refpe<a to the literary education of the female fex, the ar- 
guments on both fides of the quellion have already been ftated> 
with all the impartiality in our power in another place.* Without 
obtruding a detail of the fame arguments again upon the public, it 
will be fufficient to profefs the difli^ opinion, which a longer con- 
sideration of the fubje<Ei; has yet more fully confirmed. That it will 
tend to the happinefs of fociety in general, that women fhould have 
their underftandings cultivated and enlarged as much as poffible % 
that the happinefs of domeftic life, the virtues and the powers of 

* V. Letters for Literary Ladies. 
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pleafing m the female fex, the yet more dbiirable power of attach-* 
mg thofe worthy of their love and ef^eeiD} will be increafed by the 
judicious cultivation of the female underftanding, more than by all 
that modem gsdlantry or ancient chivalry could devife in favour of 
the fer. Much prudence and ability are requifite to condud prop- 
erly a young woman's literary education. Her imagination muft 
not be raifed above the tafte for neceffary occupations, or the nu- 
merous finally but not trifling, pleafures of domeftic life : her mind 
muft be enlarged, yet the delicacy of her manners muft be preferved : 
her knowledge muft be various, and hier powers of rrafonmg unaw^ 
cd by authority ; yet fhe muft habitually feel that nice fenfe of pro- 
priety, which is at once the guard and the charm of every feineninc 
virtue. By early caution, unremitting, fcrupulous caution in the 
choice of the books which are put into the hands of girls, a mother, 
or a preceptrefs, may fully occupy and entertain their pupils, and 
excite in their minds a tafte for propriety, as well as a tafte for litera- 
ture. It cannot be neceffary to add more than this general idea, 
that a mother ought to be anfwerable to her daughter's hufband 
for the books her daughter had read, as well as for the company 
ihe had kept. , 

Thofe obfervations, which apply equally to the cultivation of the 
underftanding both of men and of women, we do not here mean to 
point out ; we would fpeak only of what may be peculiar to female 
' education. From the ftudy of the learned languages, women, by 
cuftom, fortunately for them, are exempted : of ancient literature 
they may, in tranflations which are acknowledged to be excellent, 
obtain a fufEcient knowledge, without paying too much time and 
labour for this claffic pleafure. Confufed notions from fafhionable 
publications, from periodical papers, and comedies, have made their 
way into common converfation, and dience have affumed an appear- 
ance of authority, and have been extremely difadvantageous to fe- 
male education. Sentiment and ridicule have confpired to reprefent 
reafon, knowledge, and fcience, as unfuitable or dangerous to wom- 
en ; yet at the fame time wit, and fuperficial acquirements in liter- 
ature, have been the objedl of admiration in fociety ; fo that this 
dangerous inference has been drawn, almoft without our perceiving 
its fillacy, that fuperficial knowledge is more defirable in women 
than accurate knowledge. This principle muft lead to innumerable 
errors ; it muft produce continual contradidtions in the courfe of 
education : inftead of making women more reafonable, and lefs 
prefuming, it will render them at once arrogant and ignorant ; full 
of pretenlions, incapable of application, and unfit to hear thcmfelves 
convinced. Whatever young women learn, let them be taught ac- 
curately ; let diem know ever fo little apparently, they will know 
much if they have learnt that little tvflL A girl who runs thrdngh 
a courfe of natural hiftory, hears fomething about chemiftry, has 
been taught fomething of botany, and who knows but juft enough of 
thefe t^ make her fancy that (he is well informedy is in a mlferabie 
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Htuationi tn danffer <^ becoming ridliculousf and iidiififK>rtabif tK^ 
fbme to men of fenfe and fcience. But let a wom^n know any oq^ 
tiling Gompletelyy and (be will have fuf&cicnt underftanding tolear^ 
inore^ and to apply what fhe has been taught fo as to intereft mei^ 
of generoficy and genius in her favour. The laiowledge of the gtOf 
eral principles of any fcience> is very different from foperficial knowl- 
edge of the fcience ; perhaps, froni not attending to this diftin(fti<Mj# 
te from not underftanding it, many have failed in k^Bosdt educa&ogy 


ON J^NdWLEDGf; OF THE WORJ-IX 

Frwi a Modem PuhRcatioh* 

Iff IS a corhmort opinion, ** That adverfity is the fdjool in whicir 
I all extraordinary virtue muft be formed, Henry the fourth of 
fVance and Elizabeth of England experienced a long feries of ca-\ 
lamities before they were elevated to a throne, Alfred, of 
Ivhom the obfcu're chronicles of a barbarous age record fuch 
feperior virtues, paifed through the viciffitudes of a vagabond 
9nd a fugitive. Even the mixed, and tipon the whole the vicious, 
yet acco3tnpKihed, chara(^ers of Frederic and Alexander, were not 
formed without the interference of injuftice and perfecution." 

But, though the o^*5nion here ftated of the ufefulneft of adverfity 
ie exaggerated, it is, like many other of our errors, allied to im- 
portant trtith. If adverfity be not neceflary, it muft be allowed 
that profperity is pemicioufs. Not a genuine and philofbphical 
Inrofperity, which requires no more than found health with a found 
jintelledf, the capacity of procuring for ourfelves by a moderate and 
t^ell regulated induftry the means of fubfiftence, virtue and wifdom,- 
tut profperity, as it is ufually underftood, that is, a competence,- 

{rovided for us by the caprice of human inftitntion, hiViting oiht 
odies to indolence, and our minds to lethargy; and ftill more 
profperity, as it is underftood in the cafe of noblemen and princeSr' 
tfrat is, a fuperfluity of wealth, which deprives us of all intercourfe; 
tdth our fellow men upon equal terms, and makes us prifoners of 
ftate, gratified indeed with baubles and fplendout, but fhut out. 
from the real benefits of fo'ciety and the perception of truth. If 
truth be fo intrinfically powerful as to make adverfity unneceffary 
to excite our attention to it, it is neverthelefs certain that luxury andf 
Wealth have the moft fatal cffedls in diftorting it. If it require na' 
foreign aid to affiffi its energies, we ought however to be upon ouf 
guard againft principles and fituations the tefldency of ^hich ma/ 
be perpetually to counteraA it. 

Nor is this all. One of the moft effential ingredients of virtue ir 
fortitude. It was the plan of many of the Grecian philofbphersi^ 
and moft of all of Diogenes, to fliow to mankind how very limited 
was the iupply that our neceffities required| and how Uttlo -depend^ 
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^t otir real welfare and prdperity were upon the caprice of others* 
Among innumerable incidents upon record that iUuftrate this prin^ 
ciple, a lingle one may fufHce to fuggeft to our minds its general 
fpirit. Diogenes had a flave whofe name was Menas, and Menas 
thought proper on fome occaiion to elope. " Ha I" faid the phi- 
lofbpher, " can Menas live without Diogen.es, and cannot Diogenes 
Jive without Menas V^ There can be no leflbn more important than 
that which is thus conveyed. The man that does not know him- 
ielf ndt to be at the mercy of other men, that does not feel that h& 
is invulnerable to all the viciflitudes of fortune, Is incapable of a 
cdndaiit and inflexible virtue. He, to whom the reft of his fpecies 
can reafonably look up with confidence, muft be firm, becaufe his 
. tiiind is filled with the excellence of the objedl he purfues ; and 
cheerful becaufe he knows that it is out of the power of events to 
iziijure him. If any one fliould choofe to imagine that this idea of 
virtue is firained too high, yet all muft allow that no man can Ije 
entitled to our confidence, who trembles at every, wind, who can en- 
'dure no adverfity, and whofe very exiftence is linked to the artificial, 
chara6ter he fuftains. Nothing can more reafonably excite our 
contempt, than a man who, if he were once reduced to the genu- 
ine and fimple condition of man, would be driven to defpair, and 
find himfelf incapable of confulting and providing for his own fub-, 
iiftence. Fortitude is a habit of mind that grows out of a fenfe of 
our own independence. If there be a man, who dares not even 
truft his own imagination with the fancied change of his circum- 
Hances, he muft neceffarily be effeminate, irrefolute and temporifmg; 
He that loves fenfuality or oftentation better than virtue, may be 
entitled to our pity, but a madman only would entruft to his di(^' 
{)ofal any thing that was dear to hiril. 

Again, the only means by which truth, however iminutable 
in its own nature, can be communicated to the human mind is 
through the inlet of the fenfes. It is perhaps impofiible that a man 
ihut up in a cabinet can ever be wife. If we would acquire knowl- 
edge, we inu'ft open out eyes, and contemplate the imiverfe. Till we 
are acquainted with the meaning of terms and the nature 6f the ob- 
jedls around u^, we cannot underftahd the propofitions that, m^y be 
formed conccniing them. Till we are acquainted with the nature 
•of the ohjefts around us, we cannot compare them with the principleis' 
we have formed, and underftand the modes of employing them. 
Tiiere are other ways ofattaining wifdom and ability befide the fchool 
of adverfiity, but there is no way of attaining them btlt through the 
medium of experience* That is, experience brings in the materials 
with which intelledt works ; for it muft be granted that a man of 
limited experience will often be more capable than he who has gone 
-through the greateft variety of fcenes ; or rather perhaps, that one 
man may colleft more experience in a fphere of a few miles fquare, 
tkaB aiaiOther who has f^iikd round the world. 
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transfufionsy the delight of the feeling, and the admiratioiuoP tfac 
accompliihed world. 

Apelles excelled in an art that wjts piirelf imitative ; what, theve^ 
fore, was confidered as a genius in his profeffion, could not hav^ 
proceeded from an originality of talents. He faw nature with an eye 
of obfervation and corredlnds ; he traced the outlines, he ftudied l-h^ 
charafters, and dcfigned the forms ; and, going over his work with 
the experience he had acquired, his praftice aflifted his invention, 
and his imagination gave flexibility to his contours, proportion to 
bis attitudes, expreflion to his features, and united grace and ele- 
gance to render his produ6tions complete. 

' Of Newton the panegyric is more lofty, as the refearches were 
tnore fublime. Indeed, he feems to have ftood in the middle way 
between materiality and the divinity ; and^yet his wonderiul endoww 
ments did not accompany him from his birth, but grew up with hie 
years and matured with nis ftrength. 

There are many men who have lived and died unnoticed and un- 
known, who might have been as highly diftinguifhed as thefe illus- 
trious perfons whofe names we have recited, if, with the £ime pio- 
penfities, they had had the fame opportunities, and the fame advan- 
tages. Some there are who are elevated into notice by encourage- 
ment ; but there are many, too many, we greatly fear, who, from 
an ungrateful negledt of the world, are fufFered to wear out an unpro^ 
fitable exiftence in neglc(5t, obfcurity, and want. 


NOVEL READING, A CAUSE OF FEMAXE DEPRAV^ 

ITY. 

From the Monthly Mirror for November 1 7^7, 

** The traveller, if he chance to ftray, 
May turn uncenfur^d to his way ; 
Polluted ftreams again are pure, 
And deepeft wounds admit a cure ; 
But woman no redemption knows— 
The wounds of honour never clofe ! 
Pity may mourn, but not reftore — 
And woman falls to rife no more.'* 

Mr. Editor^ 

I NOW begin to hope I fliall fee good old days come round agaii^ 
—that moderately fti£F (lays, covered elbows, and concealed bo- 
foms, will foon be prevailing fafhions j and, what is of far greater im- 
portance, that chaftity— pure and fpotlefs CHASTITY I— will oncQ 
more be the darling attribute of women. Had fafhionable depravity 
been confined to the higher circles of life, I think I fhould hardly 
have troubled you with thefe my fentiments ; I fhould have con- 
cluded it the offspring of idlenefs and voluptuoufnefs, and have def. 
paired of effeftually deprecating a vice which not the happy exam^ 
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fie oCcoi^ttgal virtue held forth from the throne could d^ounte*. 
nance. But» like e^ery other fafhion, a little day hands it down tQ 
tie mUUony and woman is now but another name for infamy. 

I have been at fome trouble to trace to its iburce this great calam- 
ity, in the middling orders of fociety-— for faihion of itfelf, even if it 
Was introduced by a prince, and his dulcinea's trains were held up 
by every peerefs at court, could never have fo unhappily corrupted 
the feniale world-^— and I find thofe who firft made novel-reading an 
indifpenfiblc branch in forming the minds of youiig womea, have a 
great deal to aniwer for. Without this poifon inftilled, as it were, 
jnto the blood, females in ordinary life would never haye been {o 
much the flaves of vice. The plain food, wholefome air, andexer- 
cife they enjoy, would have exempted them from the tyranny of 
lawleis pa£^ns, and, Hke their virtuous, grandmothers, they would 
have pointed the finger of fliame at the impure and licentious. But 
thofe generous ientiments, thofe liberal opinions, thofe tender tale9 
sbbounding with fine feeling, foft ideas, facinating gentle^efs, and 
inrarm deicriptions, have been the ruin of us. A girl with her in- 
telledlual powers enervated by fuch a courfe of reading, falls an caff 
prey to the firft i>oy who affumes the languifliing lover. He has on- 
ly to ftufF a piece of dirty paper into the crevice of her window, full 
of thous and thus and thys and mellifluous compounds, hyeroglyphl 
ically fpelled, perhaps, and Mifs is not.long in finding out that " ma- 
ny waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it ;" {q 
as Mafter is yet in his apprenticeihip, and friends would diiapprove 
of an early marriage, they agree to difpenfe with the ceremony. 
Nay, even when brooding over a h^lplefs bafe-bom infant, and fur- 
rounded by a once refpeSable and happy family, now deje<5ledand 
diftionouredj too often does the infatuated fair one take pleafure in 
the mifery (he has created, and fancy floods of forrov/ /wee/iy graceful,, 
becaufe, forfooth, fhe is juft in the fame point of view as tlie haple^, 
the diftrcffed, the love-lorn Sappho of Ibme novel or other. 

And yet this, bad as it is, is not the worft refult of fuch pemi- 
I eious reading. It is no uncommon thing for a young lady who has 
attended her deareft friend to the altar, a few months after a mar- 
riage which, perhaps, but for her^ had been a happy one, to fix her 
afFe<Stions on her friend's hufband, and by artful blandifhments allure 
him to herfelf. Be not flaggered, moral reader, at the recital ! fuch 
ferpents are really in exiftence ; fuch daemons in the form of women 
^e now too often to be found ! Three inftances, in as many years, 
have Occurred in the little circle I move in. I have feen two poor 
difconfolate parents drop into premature graves, miferable viftims to 
their daughter's difhonour, and the peace of feveral relative families 
grounded, never to be healed again in this world. 

** And was novel-reading the caufe of this ?" inquires fome gen- 
tle fair one, who, deprived of fuch an amufement, could hardly ex- 
Jft 5 "was novel-reading the foundation of fuch frail conduft ?" I 
gnfwer yes ! It is in that fchool the poor deluded female imbibes 
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erroneous principles, and from thence pnifues a flagrantly vidons 
line of condudl ; it is there (he is told that love is involuntary, and 
that attachments of the heart are decreed by fate. Impious reafon- 
ing ! As if a Power infinitely wife and beneficent would ordain 
atrocity ! The firft idle prepoffeffion, therefore, fuch a perion feels» 
if it happens to be for the hufband of her moft intimate friend, in* 
ftead of calling herfelf to a fevere account for the illegal preference, 
ihe fets to work to reconcile it to nature—" There is a fatality in it,*' 
argues (he ; " it is the will of Heaven our fouls ihould be united in 
die filken bonds of reciprocal love, and there is no driving againfr^ 
fate." This once fettled, criminality foon follows ; the gentle, the 
fympathizing, the faithful friend, undauntedly, plants a dagger ia 
the bofom of the mother, and ruthlefsly tears from the innocent 
children the parent flem on which their fupport and comfort de*. 
pends. And yet this .very female has cried, oh how {he has cried I 
over relations of fidltitious diftrefs — ^has railed at hard-hearted fath- 
ers, cruel mothers, barbarous uncles, and treacherous friends, till 
her tongue denied its office, and (he funk beneath the weight of 
fympathy, for mifery far fliort of that ihe herfelf is creating. 

If good fpirits in the other world are fenfible of what is done in 
this, how will the Spartan and Roman dames of antiquity blefs 
themfelves that they were not doomed to breathe on earth in the 
eighteenth century ; how will the cheeks of many a Britifh matron 
be fuflPufed with fhame for her polluted defcendants ! You may 
think me warm, Mr. Editor, and your readers may think me illiber- 
al ; but let me beg of the female part of them to caft their eye into the 
world for a moment — ^let them count the difgraceful, and number 
t^e diflionoured, and if they do not find reafon to blufh for expiring 
virtue, I am content to be reckoned a peevifh old maid, or a difap- 
pointed old bachelor, as long as I live. Generqfity^ liberal judgment^ 
and a refined nvay of th'mkingf have done enough for us ; for after 
ages will read in our annals, that when philofophy and humanity 
were objefts of every one's pretenfion, from the night-man to the 
minifter of ftate, the rights of nature were never more violated, nor. 
the rights of religion more trampled on. What is refined fophifti- 
cation ; what is lenity, when they tend to corrupt our nature ? Surely 
reprehenfible ! and as fuch let them give way to the more fevere, 
but infinitely more beneficial, dictates of truth. Why' are we en- 
dowed with fo noble a power as reafon ? Why do we boaft of a will 
to control' our paffions ? if we fuffer the one to be degraded by a 
vicious courfe of life, and the other to abet lafcivious enormity. 
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CRITICISM. 

CRITICISM UPON POPE'S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

WE have thought proper to commence this head with an er- 
amen of Pope's famous Effay on Criticifra, extrafted from 
Dr. Aikin's Letters to his Son, 

DEAR SON9 

THOUGH it is for the moft part a poor employment to. endeav- 
our to point out faults in a performance of reputation, and to di- 
minifli the admiration with which it has ufually been regarded, yet 
as far as inculcating the true principles of literature is of any confe- 
quence, it is important occafionally to difcufs the merits of thofe 
works on which the public tafte is chiefly formed. And this is pe- 
culiarly juft and proper with refpedl to fuch pieces as are themfelvw 
critical, and written with the profeffed intention of eftablifhing rules 
for compofing and judging. Among works of this kind, few arc 
more diftingulfhed than Pope's EJfay on Critici/m, If the circum- 
ftance of its being written in verfe has, on the one hand, impaired 
its .authority, on the other, it has ferved to make it more read, and 
to fix its maxims more thoroughly in the memory. In faft, few 
pieces are more referred to in die way of quotation ; and after the 
.liigh praifes it has received from fuch names as Warburton, John^ 
fbn, and Warton, its influence upon the opinions of writers and read* 
ers cannot be fuppofed inconiiderable. Such commendations, in- 
deed, render it a hazardous tafk to call in queftion its merits. But 
my experience of men and books has not ferved to augment my con- 
fidence in great names ; and if I can give good reafons for the ob- 
jedtions I Ihall make, I fear not that you will regard my attempt as 
prefumptuous. 

Dr. Warburton, at the clofe of his Commentary on this Eflay, 
ftrongly calls it to the reader's recolleftion, that its author had not 
attained his twentieth year. This view of it as a juvenile perform- 
ance is a very proper one. It may juftly excite our admiration of 
the early difplay of poetical powers it exhibits, and Ihould fuggeft 
every indulgence of candour to its defedls ; but it ftiould make us 
hefitate in attributing to it that comprehenfion of view and accuracy 
of conception, which were by i>o means the moft ftriking qualities of 
the author in the full maturity of his powers. It does not be- 
long to my purpofe to point out the imperfcdlions with which it 
abounds as a mere poetical compofition. What I have to do with, 
are the falfe thoughts and vicious principles, which render it a very 
unfafe guide in matters of tafte, notwithftanding the large admix- 
ture of maxims founded on good fenfe, and exprefied with the ut- 
znoft brilliancy of language. 


iyo 6rstici/m upon Pop^s EJfay on CrtAcifnii 

With rerpe<9: to the method of the piece, as far as it really pofleflcij 
a method not forcibly held together by the commentator's chain, it 
may be affirmed, that the arrangement of matter is (imple and nat- 
ural, but not vey clofely adhered to. Many of the rules and remarks: 
are brought in with little connexion with what preceded, and appa- 
rently might be tranfpofed without' injury. And after all Warbnr- 
ton has done for Pope, and his difciple for Horace, it is certain that 
the reader of each poet will fcarcely, without a previouis clue, beconfc 
feniible of more than a fet of detached maxims, conncifted only by 
the general fubjedt. 

Pope begins with an affertion which, if true, would render his 
^rk of very confined Utility, namely, that critics, as wdl as poets, 
xnuft be born fuch. ' 

Both muft alike from beav*n derive their light, 
Thefe born to judge, as well as thole to write. 

And he further limits the profeflSon of criticifm, by requiring; 
Aat both talents fbould be united in the fame perfon. 

Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel, 
X And cenfure freely who have written well. 

But furely both thefe are very falfe notions ; for nothing feeras to 
be more a matter of acquirement than the habit of judging accu- 
rately on works of art ; and this habit appears from innumerable 
inftances to be perfectly diftind from the faculty of praftifing the 
idts. Indeed they have much oftener exilled feparate dian cozn-^ 
iined. 

Thus in the foul while Meniory prevails. 
The folid power of Underftanding fails % 
Where beams of warm imagination play^- 
The memory^s foft figures melt away. 

The beauty of imagery in thefe lines, fliould not make us blind 
fo the want of juftnefs in the thought. To reprefent (trength of 
memory as incompatible with folidity df underftancEng, is fo obvi- 
oufly contrary to fad, that I prefume the author had in his eye only 
the cafe of extraordinary memory for names, dates, and things which 
offer no ideas to the mind ; which has, indeed, been often difplayed 
in great perfection by mere idiots. For, it is difficult to conceive 
how the faculty of judgment, which confifts in the comparifon of 
different ideas, can at all be exercifed without the power of ftoring 
up ideas in the mind, and calling them forth when required. From 
the fecond couplet, apparently meant to be the converfe of the firff» 
one would fuppofe that he confidered the uiiderftanding and the im- 
agination as the fame faculty, elfe the counterpart \% defedivc 
Further, fo far is it from being true, that the imagination obliterate? 
the figures of memory, that the circumflance which caufes a thing 
to be remembered is principally its being aflbciated with other ideas 
ky thtt agency of the imagination. If the poet only ♦raeaJat, that 
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thoie ideas about which the imagination b occupied, are apt to ex 
elude ideas of a different kind, the remark is true ; but it fliould 
It^Ve been differently expreffed. 

One Science only will one Genius fit. 

The maxim is as falfe, as it is difcouraging, and derogatory front 
the powers of the human mind. It is, perhaps, generally true, that 
the genius is exclulively fitted for attaining excellence in one of the 
g^at clafles of mental acquifitions, as fcience, art, invention, &c. 
bat he who can make himfelf mafter o£ one fcience properly fo called^ 
may commonly with equal application attain any other* 

Firft follow Natmref. 

This tritei rtfle can be tff' little ufe without being opened arid ex- 
emplified. It is perfe<5tly dbvious, that in all the arts which are; 
imitative o^ defcriptiVe of nature, (he muft be the archetype ; but 
the proper manner of ftudying nature, and transferring its images 
to each particular fpccies of the works of art, varioufly combined, 
contrafted, arid perhaps heightened and adtered, is the great de/ide'^ 
ratum on which their true theory and praiftice is founded. We fhall 
foon fee that Fope cuts fhort all difcuffions of this kind, by reducing 
his general precept to the fingle pradlical dire<5lion, imitate the an* 
cients. 

When firft youiig Maro, &c. 

That Virgil, not only in liis gerieral plan, but in moft of the fub- 
ordinate parts, was a clofe copyift of Homer, is undeniable, whatever 
be thought of the fuppofition that he fet out with a defign of draw- 
ing from the fources of nature, and was diverted from it by the dij[- 
covery tliat " Nature and Homer were the fame.'* The modern 
idolatry of Shakefpeare has elevated htm to the fame degr*ee of au- 
thority apaong us ; and critics have not been wanting, who have 
confidently drawn from his chara(5ters the proofs and illuftrations of 
their theoHes on the human mind. But what can be more unwor- 
thy of the true critic and philofopher, than fuch an implicit reliance 
on any man, how exalted foever his genius, efpecially on thofe who 
lived in the infancy of their art ? If an epic poem be a reprefenta- 
tion of nature in a courfe of heroic action, it muft be fufceptible of 
as much variety as nature herfelf ; and furely it is more defirable 
that a poet of original genius fhould give full fcope to his inventive 
powers, under the rcftridlions of fuch laws only as are foUnded ori 
nature, than that he fliould fetter himfelf with rules derived from 
the pradlice of a^ predecefTor. When Pope praifes the ancient rules 
for compofition on the ground that they were " difcovered not de-» 
vifed," and were only "nature methodized," he gives a juft notion 
of what they ow>ht to be. But when he fuppofes Virgil to have 
been properly " checked in his bold defign of drawing from Nature's 

fountains," and in confeqnence to hav^^ confined his w©rk withiii 

r*les as flrl^ft 
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As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line, 

how can he avoid the force of his own ridicule^ where a little fur« 
ther, in this very piece, he laughs at Dennis for 

Concluding all were defperate fots and fools 
Who durft depart from Ariftottle's rules ? 

Such are the inconfidencies of a writer who fometimes utters no- 
tions derived from reading and education, fometimes the fuggeftions 
of native good fenfe ! 

Sonte beauties yet no precepts can declare. 
For there^s a happinefs as well as care. 

If the meaning of the writer here is only, that rules will not ftand 
inftead of genius, and that a poet^s greateft beauties are rather the 
refult of a hai^y flow of fancy, than the careful purfuit of precepts, 
the truth of the remark is indifputable. But if, applying to the critic, 
he means to tell him that certain poetical beauties are irreducible to ra- 
tional principles, and only to be referred to luci^ chance^ a brave Sfor- 
JiTi and fuch other unmeaning notions, we may affert that he was 
Indeed young in the phllofophy ofcriticifm. He appears, however, to 
have been in the right train, when he fays, that where the luclyR* 
eence anfwers its purpofe, 

■ t hat Licence Is a rule ; 

Imt he confuies all again by the often-quoted maxim, 

Qreat Wits fometimes may glorioufly ofiend. 
And rife to faults true Critics dare not mend. 

for he fought rather to have concluded, that fuch lliccefsful devia- 
tions from common prafHce are not faults ; and that the true critic 
fiiould enlarge his rules to the comprehenfion of thefe real, though 
Unufual, excellencies. So ihuch, indeed, does he peqAex himfelf 
between veneration for ancient rules, and regard to the pradice of 
eminent poets, that the whole paiTage is full ot contradiftions, which 
cod his commentator much fruitlefs pains to reconcile, and oblige 
him to take (belter in a comparifon between the fublimtties of poetry, 
and the myfteries of religion, " fome of which are above reafon, and 
fome contrary to it." 

Pope goes on to obferve, that though the ancients may make thuft 
free with their own rules, yet that modem writers (hould copy this 
indulgence with caution, and not without ** their precedent to plead.'* 
On the contrary, a liberal mode of reafoning would allow more 
freedom to the modems, who poflefs fuch ftores of new ideas, to de«- 
viate from ancient mles, than to theancieiits who made and acknowl- 
edged them. 

'Hiofe oft are ftratage ms which errors feem, 
Nor b it Homer nods, but we ihat dream* 
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Sither Steele or Addifon^ in one of his periodical p^^pers, htunour* 
oufly defires his reader, when he finds him dull^ to luppofe he has a 
defien in it. This dodrine is here ferioufly inculcated with refped 
'to tSe ancients ; but its abfurdit:y is fo manifeft, that we may regard 
it only as the Hvely fally of a young author who was fond of faying 
finart things, without being folicitous about their truth. A judi* 
cious poet may defignedly unJer-write fome parts of a long work, or, 
rather, he will find it impoffible to be every where equally brilliant, 
but he will never with defign write what is childifli and infipid, if 
be thinks it to be fuch. 

Hl&il Bards triumphant, bom in happier days ! 

This noble eulogy on the poets of antiqnity is not to be admitted 
Without many exceptions and limitations ; efpecially if it is meant 
to extend to all that unequal and motley affemblage of writers 
known by the title of the clajjics. Of thefe, many arc valued an4 
read merely becaufe they are ancients ; and even die moft excellent 
afford fufficient fcope for manly criticifm, which can never arrive at 
iblidity of principles, if it is obliged to regard the negligencies and 
defeats of great writers with filent reverence. , 

True Wit is Nature to advantage drefs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well exprefsM ; 
Something, whofe truth convinc'd at fight we find^ 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

The poet in cenfuring the narrow and partial taftes of {c«ne crit- 
ics» begins with that for ctmceitf or a glitter of dazzling thoughts rif<* 
ing one after another without meaning and connexion. This is 
Jayh tint ; as a contrail to which, he gives a definition of the tntCf 
in the preceding lines. But he has evidently, by this pnrpofe of 
contrafting the two kinds, been led to a defcription which exhibits 
none of the peculiar features of wit, as other writers have reprefen- 
ted it, or as he himfelf ufually underiftands it. By this definition, 
any juft moral fentiment, any exaft pifiure of a natural objedl, if 
clotned in good exprefllon, would be wit. Its tefl being an agree- 
ment with images previoufly exifting in our own minds, no other 
quality is requifite to it but truth. Even uncommonnefs is not ta- 
ken into the charafter ; for we muft often have thought it, and be 
able to recognize it atjight. Nor has he given any djftinft idea of 
that advantageous drefs which makes a natural thought witty. No 
drefs can fuit fome thoughts fo well as the moft fimple. Exalted 
fentiments of the heart, and fublime objeds in nature, generally 
drike moft when prefented In language the leaft ftudied. Indeed, 
he ufes, within a few lines, the very fame metaphor of drefs, in ex- 
pofing the finical tafte of thofe who value a work for the ftylc ra- 
ther than the fenfe ; and the fadt certainly is, that the moft confef- 
fedly witty writers have often been little folicitous as to the manner of 
exprefling their notions. 
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Popes evtdentlj entertains a different conception of wit from tihaj^ 
pf the definition above quoted, in the lines immediately following. 

As (hades more fweetly recommend the light^ 
So modeil plainnels fets off fprightly wit. 
For works may have more wit than does them good. 
As bodies perilh through ezcefs of blood. 

Now, ** modeft plainncfs" is no foil or contraft to wit as chara<5lerr 
ized in the definition, becanfe it may be the moll " advantageous 
drcfs*' for a thought. Again, that wit which may fuperabound in 
a work, muft be a different thing from << natural imagery joined to 
good ezpreflion," for in thofe, what danger can there be of ezcefs ? 
He was certainly now recurring in his mind to thofe brilliant flafhes, 
which, though often introduced lyith falfejudgmenti are iiot howev- 
er, fahe wit. 

The two chafaQcr? of had critic and bad poet are grofsly confound- 
ed in the paifage jrelating to poetical numbers ; for though it be trtre, 
that vulgar readers of poetry are chiefly attentive to the melody of 
the verfe, yet it is not they who admire^ but the paltry i^erjijiery who 
epiiployi monotonous fyllables, feeble expletives, and a dull routine of 
pf unvaried rhymes. Again, an ordinary ear is capable of perceiv- 
ing the beauty arifmg from the found being made an echo to the 
fehfe — ^indeed it is one of the moft obvious beauties in poetry — ^but 
it is no eafy tafk for the poet to fucceed in his attempts to render it 
fo, as Pope has fufficiently proved by the mii'erabl^ failure of feme 
of his examples in illuftration pf the precept. 

The pow'r of mufic all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is Dry den now. 

Mufic, properly fo called, and thp melody refulting from verfifi- 
cation, are things radically different in their nature and principles, 
though perpetually confounded in the figurative language of poets 
and writers on polite literature. Nor, indeed, do we pofTefs terms 
by which thefe two kinds of pleafmg found can well be feparately 
defcribed. The iiames and characters, however, of poet and niuii- 
cian, are fufBciently difcriminated ; and Pope has committed a grofs 
error in confounding them in tlie prefent inftance. There is no re- 
femblance between the manner in which Alexander was affctflcd by 
the mufic of Timotheus, and that in which we are affeded by the /o- 
etry of Dryden defcriptive of that event. The firft was, as ftory re- 
lates, an' inftance of the powers of pure found, (kilfully modulated 
and changed. The latter is a molt animated pi<5lure of fucceflive 
difplays of paflion ; and m.uch more refefiiblcs the effect of a hiflo- 
ry-painting, than of a piece of mufic. The mere verfification is a 
very inferior point in Dryden's Ode, though it is a principal one in 
Pope's rival Ode on St. Cecelia's day. Alexander's Feall fct to 
Handel's mufic may, indeed, be paralleled to the pei foi mance of 
the Greciam ; but then Handel, and not Dryden, is the modem 
•f iinptheus. It is ludicrous enough, that Popc*s comparifon o| 
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Dry^en to a harper^ fliould come To near to the idea fomied of Fops 
himfelf by a crowned head, who is reported* on hearing the poet 
greatly extolled in his prefence, with a view of attra^ing his notice^ 
to have afked, if Mr. Pope were a fiddle^. 

Fools admire, but men of fenfe approve. 

This prudifli fentence has probably made as many formal cox- 
contbs in literature, as Lord Chefterfield's opinion on the vulgarity 
of laughter, has among men of high breeding. As a general max* 
im, it has no foundation whatever in truth. Proneneis to idmira* 
tion is a quality rather of temper than of underilanding ; and if it 
often attends li^ht minds, it is alfo infeparable from that warmth of 
imagination which is requifite for the ftrong perception of what is 
excellent in art and nature. Innumerable mftances might be pro- 
duced of the rapturous admiration with which men of genius have 
been Aruck at the view of great performances. It is enough here 
to mention the poet's favourite critic, Longinus^ who is far from be> 
ing contented with cool approbation, but gives free fcope to the moft 
enraptured praife. Few things indicate a mind more unfavourably 
conftituted for the line arts, than a ilownefs in being moved to the 
admiration o^ excellence ; and it is certainly better that this pafllon 
fhould at firft be excited by objeds rather inadequate, than that it 
fhould not be excited at all. 

After properly exhorting his critic to candour and good nature, 
the poet is, however, indulgent enough to point out fome topics on 
^hich he may be as four and fevere as he pleafes. The firft fault 
given up to his rage is Ohfcentty ; and doubtlefs, if the critic think n 
vrorth his while to diredl his formidable artillery againll fuch an ob- 
vious violation of propriety, np friend of virtue and decorum will 
reflrain him. It was not, however, perfectly decent in Pope to ex- 
prefs fuch a rigid zeal on this fubjed, when feveral of his own juve- 
nile pieces, ftill preferved in all editions of his work, arc by no means 
free from the blemifii he ftigmatizes* 

The next devoted crime is Impiety, Now, a perfon may he very 
converfant with the rules of poetical criticifm, without being able 
exadtly to determine on the validity of a charge of impiety ; and 
there is reafon to fufpedt that our young lawgiver was himfclf in this 
^ale. He fays, 

The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 
Then unbelieving Priefts reformed the nation, 
And taught more pleafant methods of falvation. 

Socman is a very potent term of abufe, and has, at various periociF, 
been applied with fingular advantage by thofe who wifhcd to render 
their ^ntagonifts odious ; yet the religion Socinus profefled will bear 
comparifon, in point of fervency and purity, with that of the moft 
faintly names upon record. As to the " more pleafant methods of 
falvation,*' we are told by the right reverend annotator (a much 
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better authority on this fubjeft than the poet) that they were tho 
duties of Chriflian xnorality» v^ich fucceeded the dodrines of grace 
and iktisfadion held in the preceding age. Now, that thefe new 
divines offered falvation upon eader tenns than their predeceflbrs, 
by fubflituting practice for belief, and a man's own efforts to vica- 
rious fatisfadion, is not a very obvious faA ; nor is it a neceflary 
confequence of fuch tenets, that << vice i&ould find a flatterer in th^ 
pulpit.*' ** Such Monfters," whatever the poet might think, are not 
to be fubdued by the thunders of belle-lettres critics, but by the ad« 
amantine weapons of found argument* 

Here I clofe my remarks on this performance. It would be no 
difficult tafk to adduce from it many more inftances of ihallo'vr 
judgment on books and things, either incidentally mentioned, or de* 
£gned as exemplifications of his rules ; but my purpofe was to (hciv 
you how little it deferves the high eftimation in which it has been held 
as a didadic work. This, I truft, has fufficiently appeared, from 
the vague and inconfequent manner of thinking on fundnmental 
points, diiplayed in the cited parages. The charader of a confum- 
mate critic at twenty is what Pope may well refign, and ftill 
retain enough of juft reputation to place him in the mofl: confpicu^ 
ous rank of Englifh literature. Farew4 { 
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VIRGIL, though bom to ftine by his own intrinfic powers, 
certainly owed much of his excellence to the wonderful merits 
of Homer. His fufceptible imagination, vivid and corre^, was im- 
pregnated by the Odyffey, and warmed with the fire of the Iliad. 
Rivalling, or rather on iomt occafions furpaffing his glorious pre- 
deceflbr in the . characters of Heroes and o{ Gods, he iuftalns their 
dignity with fo uniform a luftre, that they {ttm indeed more than 
mortal. 

Whether the Iliad or the -fineid be the more perfeft compoiition, 
is a queftion which has often been agitated, but perhaps will never 
be determined to general fatisfadbion. In comparing the genius of 
the two poets, however, allowance ought to be xnade for the differ- 
ence of circumftanccs in which they compofed their refpcftive works* 
Homer wrote in an age when mankind had not as yet made any 
great progrefs in the exertions either of intelleft or imagination, and 
he was therefore indebted for his refourccs to the vaft capacity of 
his own mind. To this we muft add, that he executed both his po- 
ems in a fituation of life extremely unfavourable to the cultivation 
♦of poetry. Virgil, on tlie contrary, lived in a period when literature 
had attained to a high ftate of improvement. He had likewifc not 
only the advantage of finding a model in the works of Homer, but 
of perufing the laws of epic poetry, which had been digeftcd hy 
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-Ariftotle, and the various obfervations made on the Writings of the 
Greek bard by critics of acutenefs and tafte ; amongft the chief of 
whom was his friend Horace, who remarks that 


*quandoque bonus domdtai Homerus, 

De Arte Poet. 

Virgil, befides, compofed his poem in a ftate remote from indigence ; 
where he was roufed to exertion hj the example of feveral contem- 
porary poets ; and, what muft hare animated him beyond every 
other confideration, he wrote both at the defire, and under the pat- 
ronage, of the emperor and his minifter Mecasnas. In what time 
Homer compofed either of his poems, we know not ; but the -^Eneidl, 
"we are informed, was the employment of Virgil during eleven years* 
For fome years, the repeated entreaties of Auguftus could not ex- 
tort from him the fmalleft fpecimen of the work ; but at length, 
•when confiderably advanced in it, he condefcended to recite three 
books, the fecond, the fourth, and the fixth, in the prefence of the 
emperor and his fifter Oftavia ; to gratify the latter of whom in 
particular, the recital of the laft book now mentioned was intended. 
When the poet came to thefe words, Tu Marcellus erisy alluding to 
Odavia's fon, a youth of great hopes, who had lately died, the 
mother fainted. After Ihe had recovered from this fit by the affi- 
duity of the attendants, (he ordered ten feftertia to be given to Vir- 
gil for every line relating to that fubje<5t ; a gratuity which amount- 
ed to about two thoufand pounds fterling. 

In the compofition of the JEneid, Virgil fcrupled not to introduce 
whole lines of Homer, and of the Latin poet Ennius, many of whole 
Sentences he admired. In a few inilances he has borrowed from 
Lucretius. He is faid to have been at extraordinary pains in polifh- 
ing his numbers ; and when he was doubtful of any pafTage, he 
would read it to fome of his friends that he might have their opin- 
ion. On fuch occafioQS, it was ufual with him to confult in particu- 
lar his freedman and librarian Erotes, an old domellic, who, it is 
related, fupplied extempore a deficiency in two lines, and was defir« 
cd by hts mafter to write them in the manufcript. 

When this immortal work was completed, Virgil refolved on re- 
tiring into Greece and Afia for three years, that he might devote 
himfelf entirely to the polilhing of it, and have leifure afterwards to 
pafs the remainder of his life in the jcullivation of philofophy. But 
meeting at Athens with Auguftus, who was on his return from the 
£aft, he determined on accompanying the emperor back to Rome. 
Upon a vifit to Megar^, a town in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
he was feized with a languor, which encreafed during the enfuing 
voyage ; and in a few days after landing at Brundifium he expired^ 
on the 2 2d of September, in the fifty-fecond year of his age. He 
defired that his body might be carried to Naples, where henad paf- 
fed many happy years»; and that the following diHich, written -ia 
his laft ficknefs, ihould be infcribed upon his tomb ; 
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Mantua megenuit : Calahrt rapiiere : tenet nunc 
Partbenope : cecsni pa/cua, rura duces. 

He was accordingly interred, by tke order of Auguftus, with gfreaf 
fiineral pomp, within two miles of Naples^ near the road to Puteo- 
1]> where his tomb ftill exiils. Of his eflate, which was very con- 
fiderable by the liberality of his friends, he left the greater part to 
Valerius Froculus and his brother, a fourth to Auguftus, a twelfth 
to MecaenaSy beiides legacies to L. Varius, and Plotius Tucca, who, 
iaconfequence of his own requeft, and the command of Auguftus, 
revifed and corre^ed the ^neid after his death. Their inftnzdfons 
from the emperor were, to expunge Whatever they thought improp- 
er, but upon no account to make any addition. This reftridlon is 
(lippofed to be the caufe that fo many lines In the JEneid are Imper-^ 
fea* 

Virgil was of large ftature, had a dark complexion, and his fea- 
tures are faid to have been fuch as expreiled no uncommon abilities. 
He was fubjedt to complaints of the ftomach and throat, as well as 
a head-ach, and had frequent difcharges of blood upwards ; but 
from what part, we are not informed. He Uras very temperate 
both in food and wine. His modefty was fo great, that at Naples 
they commonly gave him the name of Parthenlas, •• the modeft 
man.** In refpedt of hig modefty, the following anecdote is related. 

Having Written a diftich, in which he compared Augtlftus to Ju- 
piter, he placed it in the night-time over the gate of the emperor** 
palace. It was in thefe words :. 

NoSepluittotdfreJeuntfpeBaculamane: 
Divijum imperium cum ybve Csfar hahet* 

By the order of Auguftus, an enquiry was made after the author ; 
and Virgil not declanng himfelf, the verfes were ciaimgd by Ba- 
thyllus, a contemptible poet, but who was liberally rewarded on tliis 
occaflon. Virgil, provoked at the falfehood of the irapoftor, again 
wrote the verfes on fome confpicuous part of the palace, and under 
them the following line : 

Hos ego verficulosfecli tuUt alter honofet ; 

with, the beginning of another line in tjiefe words : 

Sic vos non vohls^ 

repeated four times. Auguftus exprefling a defire that the lines 
ihould be finifhed, and Bathyllus proving unequal to the talk, Virgil 
at laft filled up the blanks in this manner t 

Sic vos non vobis mdtficatisy aves. 
Sic vos non ifohis vellera fertisj oves^ 
Sic vos non vobis meU'ificatis^ apes* 
Sic vos non vohisferiis araira^ hoves. 

The expedient immediately evinced him to h% the author of the dift-» 
ichj and Bathyllus became the theme of public ridicuk. 
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When at any time Viigtl came to Rome, if the peopk» as was 
^ommonlj the cafe, crowded to gaze upon him, or pointed at him 
with the finger, m admiration, he blufhed, and ftole away from them; 
frequently taking refuge in fome {hop. When he went to the thea- 
tre, the audience univerlally rofe up at his entrance, ^as they did to 
Auguftus, and received him with the loudeft plaudits ; a compli- 
ment which however highly honorable, he would gladly have decli- 
ned. When fiich was me juftrefpeA which they paid to the author 
of the Bucolics and Georgics, how would they have exprefled their 
efteem, had they beheld him in the effulgence of q)ic renown ! la 
the beautiful epifode of the Elyfian fields, in the j^neid, where he 
dextroufly introduced a glorious difplay of their country, he had 
touched the moft elaflic fprings of Roman enthufiafm. The paffion 
would have rebounded uponiiimfelf, and they would, in the heat of 

adniiration, have idolized him. 

EiQtraQed from Thomffons 'Suetonius* 


HORACE. 
From the fame WorL 

HORACE was bom at Venufia, on the loth of December, in 
the Confulftip of L. CotU, and L. Torquatus. According 
to his acknowledgement, his father was a freedman ; by fome it is 
faid, a coUedor of the revenue, and by others, that he was a fifh- 
monger, or dealt in falted meat. Whatever he was, he paid par- 
ticular attention to the education of his fon, whom, after receiving 
indrudtion from the beft matters in Rome, he fent to Athens to 
ftudy philofophy. From this place, Horace followed Brutus, in 
the quality of a military Tribune, to the battle of Philippi, whereV 
by his own confeffion, being feized with timidity, he abandoned the 
profeflion of a foldier, and returning to Rome, applied himfelf to 
the cultivation of poetry. In a fliort time he procured the friendlhip 
of Virgil and Varius, whom he mentions in his Satires, in terms of 
Jie molt tender aife^ion. 

^ Pojiera lux oritur multo graitffima ; namque 

Plotlus ^ Varius Slnue/fay VirgUtu/que, 
Occurrunt ; anima, quales nequg candtdiores 
Terra tuUtj ncque quels me Jit devlnffior alter. 
qui complexusy bf gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 
NH ego cotttulerlm jucundo fanus amlco. Sat. I. 5. 

By the two friends abovementioned, he was recommended to the 
patronage not only of Mectenas, but Auguftus, with whom he, as 
well as Virgil, lived on a footing of the greateft intimacy, SatiH- 
fied with the luxury which he enjoyed at the fir ft tables in Rome, 
he was fo unambitious of any public employment, that when the 
emperor offered him the place of his fecretary, he declined it. But 
as be lived in an elegant manner, haying, bt^fid^s his houfe ia town, 

A A/ 
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a cottage on his Sabine fann» and a villa at Tibar, near tbe cs 
6f the Anioy he enjoyed, beyond all doubt, a handfome eftabliOm 
snent, from the liberality of Augaftus. He indulged himfelf in in- 
dolence and fociail pleafiire, but was at the fame time much devoted 
to reading. He enjoyed a tolerable good ftate of health, but was 
often incommoded with a fluxion of rheum upon the eyes. 

Horace, in the ardor of youth, and when his bofom beat high 
with the raptures of fancy, had, in the purfuit of Grecian literature* 
drunk largely, at the foUrce, of the delicious fprings of CaftaHa ; 
and it feems to have been ever after his chief ambition, to traniplant 
into the plains of Latinum the palm of lyric poetry. Nor did he 
fail of fuccefs: 

Exegl monum^tum sre pertnnttu. Carm. III.' 30. 

in Greece, and other countries, the Ode appears to have been 
the Aioft ancient, as well as the mod popular fpecies of literary pro- 
duction. Warm in expreilion, and (hort in extent, it concentrates in 
narrow bounds the fire of poetical tranfport : on which account, it 
has been generally employed to celebtate the fervors of piety, the 
raptures 01 love, the enthufiafm of praife ^ and to animate warriors 
to glorious exertions of valor : 

Mufa deditjidihtu Dtvos^ pnerofque Deorunff 
Etpugilem vifforenif ^ equum certamine primum, 
Mtjuvenum euros y £ff hbera vina referre. 

HoR. De Arte Poet* 

Mifenum JEoUdeny quo non praflanttOr alter 
JErecUre *iirotf Martemque accendere cantu *. 

Virgil JEneid. VI. 

* lis ^ * Af ^ "^ "W 

Sed turn forte cava dum perfonal aquora concha 
Dement f ^ cantu tfocat in certamsna Divos. Ibid» 

There arofe in this department, amongft the Greeks, nine eminent 
poets, viz. Alcseus, Alcman, Anacreon, Bacchylides, Ibicus, Sap- 
" pho, Stefichorus, Simonides, and Pindar. The greater part of thhs 
diftinguifhed clafs are now known' only by name. They feem all to 
have diflFered from one another, no lefs in the kind of meafure which 
they chiefly or folely employed, than in the ftrength^ or foftnefs, the 
beauty or grandeur, the animated rapidity or the graceful eafe of 
their various compofitions. Of the amorous effufions of the lyre, we 
yet have examples in the odes of Anacreon, and the incomparable 
ode of Sappho : the lyric ftrains which animated to battle, have 
funk into oblivion ; but the vidlors in the public games of Greece 
have their fame perpetuated in the admirable productions of Pindar. 

Horace, by adapting, in the multiplicity of his fubjedls, almod all 

♦ The lafl members of thefe 't?«^o lines, from the commas to the 
end, are what are faid to have been fupplied by Erotes, Virgii'* !*• 
brarian. ^ 


i3ai€ various meafares of the di£Ferent Greek poets, aiid frequently, 
CQxnbining different meafures in the fame compofition, has compen- 
iated the dialers of that tongue» fo happily fulted to poetry, and givv 
en to a language lefs diftinguifhed for foft inflexions, all the tender 
and delicate modulations of the Eaftem fong. While he moves in 
the meafures of the Greeks with an eafe and gracefulnefs that rivals 
their own acknowledged excellence, he has enriched the fund of lyric 
harmony with a ftanza peculiar to himfelf. In the artificial xcon- 
][lru<5tion of the Ode, he may juftly be regarded as the fir ft of lyric 
poets. In beautiful imagery, he is inferior to none : in variety of 
ientlment and felicity of expreffion, fuperior to every exifting com- 
petitor in Greek or Roman poetry. He is elegant without affec^ia- 
tion ; and, what is more than all remarkable, in the midft of gaiety 
he is moral. We feldom meet in }iis Odes with the abrupt apoftrp- 
phes of paffionate excurfion ; but hi^ tranfitions are conduced with 
eafe, and every fiibjedb introduced with propriety. 

The Carmen Seculare was written at the exprefs defire of Auguf- 
tus, for the celebration of the Secular Games, performed once in a 
hundred years, and which continued during three days and three 
i^ights, whilft all Rome refounded with the mingled effufions of cho- 
ral addrefles to gods and goddeiles, and of fellive joy. An occa? 
lion which fo much interefted the ambition of the poet, called into 
exertion the moft vigorous efforts pf his genius. More concife in 
mythological attributes than the hymns afcribed to Homer, this 
beautiful produiSion, in variety and grandeur of invocation, and in 
pomp of numbers, furpaffes all that Greece^ melodious but fimple iit 
the fervice of the altar, ever poured forth from her vocal groves in 
iblemn adoration. By the force of native genius, the ancients ele- 
vated their heroes to a pitch of fublimity that excites admiration, 
but to foar beyond which they could derive no aid from mythology ; 
and it was referved for a bard, infpired with noble fentiments than 
the mufes could fupply, to fmg the praifes of that Being whofe 
ineffable perfections tranfcend all human imagination. Of the 
praifes of gods and heroes, there is not now extant a more beautiful 
^ompofition, than the 1 2th Ode of the firft book of Horace : 

^uem virum ant heroa lyrd vel acri 
Tlhid fumes celehrarej Clio ? 
^em Deum ? cujus reclnet jocofa 

Nomen imagOy 
Aut In umhrofis Hellconis orh, 3cc. 

The Satires of Horace are far from being remarkable for poetical 
harmony, as he himfelf acknowledges. Indeed, according to the 
plan upon which leveral of them ar^ written, it could fcarcely be 
otherwife. They are frequently colloquial, fometimes interrogato- 
ry, the tranfitions quick, and the apoftrophes abrupt. It was not 
his obje^fl in thofe compofitions, to footh the ear with the melody of 
poliftied numbers, buf to rally the frailties of the heart, to convince^ 
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the uncterftanclin^ hj argument, and thence f o put to fiiame bodi 
the vices and fouies of mankind. Satire is a fpecies of Gompo(itiont 
of \ii^ich the Greeks furnifhed no model, and the preceding Roman 
writers of this clafs, though they had much improved it from it* 
original rudenefs and licentioufnefS) had ftill not brought it to that 
degree of perfeftion which might anfwer the purpofe oi moral re- 
form in a polifhed ftate of fociety. It received the moft eflential 
improvement from Horace, who has deitroufly combined wit and 
argument, raillery and farcafmi on the fide of morality and virtue* 
of happinefs and truth. 

The Epiftles of this author may be reckoned amongft Ae moft 
valuable produ6lions of antiquity. Except thofe of the fecond book, 
and one or two in the firft, diey are in general of the familiar kind ; 
abounding in moral fentiments, and judicious obfervations on life 
and manners. 

The poem De Arte Poetica comprifes a fyftem of criticifin, m 
juftnefs of principle and extent of application, correfpondent to the 
various exertions of genius on fubjedts of invention and tafte. That 
in compofing this excellent produdion, he availed himfelf of the 
xnoft approved works of *^Grecian original, we may conclude from 
the advice which he there recommends : 

— — — Vos exemplaria Graca 
No8urnd verfate mani verfate diuma. 

In the writinffs of Horace there appears a fund of good (enfe, 
enlivened with pleafaiitry, and refined by philofophical reflexion. 
He had cultivated his judgment with great application, and his taftc 
was guided by an intuitive perception of moral beauty, aptitude, 
and propriety. The few inftances of indelicacy which 'occur in his 
compofitions, we may afcribe rather to the manners of the times, 
' than to any blameable propenfity in the author. Horace died in 
the fifty-feventh year of his age, furviving his beloved Mecssnas only 
three weeks ; a circumflance, which, added to the declaration in an 
ode* to. that perfonage, fuppofed to have been written in Mecaenas's 
laft illnefs, has given rife to a conjefiure, that Horace ended his 
days by a violent death, to accompany his friend. But it is more 
natural to conclude that he died of exceffive grief, as, had he liter- 
ally adhered to the afiirmation contained in the ode, he would have 
followed his patron' more clofely. This feems to be confirmed by 
a fa<^ immediately preceding his death : for though he declared 
Auguftus heir to his whole eftate, he was not able, on account of 
weaknefs, to put his fignature to the will ; a failure, which it is 
probable that he would have taken care to obviate, had his death 
been prerteditated. He was interred, at his own defire, near the 
tomb of Mecaenas. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF POPE. 

From an Englifb Periodical Pub&cation* 

WHATEVER might be the Imperfeflions of our great poet's' 
perfon or temper, yet the vigour, force, ind aftivity of his 
xnind were almoft unparalleled. His whole life, and every hour of 
it, in ficknefs and in health, was devoted folely and with unremit- 
ting diligence, to cultivate that one art in which he had determin- 
ed to excel. Many other poets have been unavoidably immerfed in 
bufineis, in wars, in politics, and diverted from their favourite bias 
and purfuits. Of Pope it might truly and folely be faid, Verfus 
amaty hocjludet unum. His whole thoughts, time, and talents were 
Ipent on his works alone : which works, if we diipaffionately and 
, carefully review, we fhall find, that the largeft portion of them, for 
he attempted nothing of the epic or dramatic, is of the didadlic, 
moral, and fatiric kind ; and, confequently, not of the moft poetic 
fpecies of poetry. There is nothing in fo fublime a ftyle as the 
bard of Gray* This is a matter of faB^ not of reafoning ; and 
means to point out, what Pope has aBually done^ not what, if he had 
put out his full ftrength, he was capable of doing. No man can poA 
fibly think, or can hint, that the author of the Rape of the Lodj and 
the Elolfa^ wanted Imagination^ or fenJibiUtyy or pathetic ; but he cer- 
tainly did not fo often indulge and exert thofe talents, nor give (b 
many proofs of them, as he did of ftrong fenfe and » judgement. 
This turn of mind led him to admire French models ; he ftudied 
£oileau attentively ; formed himfelf upon him, as Milton formed 
himfelf upon the Grecian and Italian Sons of Fancy. He (luck to 
defcribing modem^manners ; but thefe manners^ becaufe they ^Ttfa- 
mlllarf uniform^ artificial^ and poViJbedy are, for xhtitfour reafons in 
their very nature unfit for any lofty effort of the mufc. He gradually 
became one of the moft correft,even, and exadl poets tliat ever wrote; 
but yet with force and fpirit, finifhing his pieces with a patience, a 
care, and affiduity, that no bufineis nor avocation ever interrupted ; 
fo that if he does not frequently ravifli and tranfport his reader, like 
his matter Dryden^ yet he does not fo often difgufl him, like Dryden, 
vrith unexpeded inequalities and abfurd improprieties. He is never 
above or below his fiibje<9". Whatever poetical enthufiafm he ac- 
tually poffeffed, he withheld and fupprefled. The perufalof him, 
in moft of his pieces, affe<9:s not our minds with fuch ftrong emotions 
as we feel from Homer and Milton ; fo that no man, of a true poeti- 
cal fpirit, is mafter of himfelf while he reads them. Hence he is a 
writer fit for univerfal perufal, and of general utility ; adapted to 
all ages and all ftations ; for the old and for the young ; the man 
of bufmcfs and the fcholar. He who would think, and there arc 
many fuch, the Fairy ^ueen^ Palamon andj^rclte, the Tempefi^ or Comus, 
childifh and xomantic, may relifh Pope. Surely it is no narrow, 
nor invidious, nor niggardly encomium to fay, he is the great Poet 
of Reafbn j ihcfirfl of tthical authors in verfe ; which he was by 
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choice, notneceflitf. And this fpecies of writing is, after all, tbs 
^ureft road to an extenfive and immediate reputajtion. It lies more 
' level to the general capacities of men, than the higher flights oF 
inore exalted and genuine poetry. tValler was more applauded thai^ 
the Paradifs lofi \ and we all remember when Churchill was more in 
Yogue than Gray, 

* We live in a reafoiyng and profaic age. The forefts of Fsury- 
land have been rooted' up and deftroyed ; tlie caAles and the palaces 
of fancy are in ruins ; the niagic wand of Profpero is broken and 
buried many fathoms in the earth. Telemachtu was fo univerialiy 
read and admired in France, not fo much on account of the poetical 

^ images and the fine imitations of Homer which it contained, but for 

the many artful and fatirical allufions to the profligate court of- 
Louis XIV. fcattered up and down. He that treats of fafhionable 
follies, and the topics of the day, that defcribes prefent perfons and 
recent events, as Dryden did in his Abfalom and Achitophel, finds 
xnany readers, whofe underftandings and whofe paflions he gratifies, 
iuid who love politics far more than poetry. 

* The name of Chejlerjield on one hand, and of Wdpple on the 
other, failed not to make a poem bought up, and talked of. And 
It cannot be doubted, that the Odes of Horace which celebrated, 
and Satires which ridiculed, well-known and real charadlers at' 
Home, were more eagerly read, and more frequently cited, than 
the -^neid and the Georgic of Virgil. Malignant and infenfible. 
znuft be the critic, who fhould impotently dare to afTert, that Fope, 

\ wanted genius and Imagination ; but perhaps it may fafely be affirm- 

ed, that his peculiar and charaSeriftical excellencies were good itTi£^ 
and judgment. And this was the opinion of A tterbury and Bol- 
ingbroke ; and it was alfo his ov/n opinion. 


CRITICISM ON GRAY. 

THE few compofitions of Gray appear to be the produ6lions of 
induftry and tafte, in their operation on the materials of learning j, 
and we were imprefled with more refpe6l for his powers by the^ pe- 
rufal of his letters, than by that of his poems. In thefe we can dif. 
tinguifli no ftrong caft of original thought, or any of thofe flafliesof 
fancy, which ftrike In the jpages Dryden, and cover their faults with 
fplendour. In Gray all is order and elegance, harmony and beauty ; 
fcut all, at the fame ^me, is, too obvioufly, feledlion and labour. 
The whole is richly fweet ; but it is drawn, under oiir very eyes, 
from a thoufand flowers, and we are witneffes of the long and pain- 
ful procefs, with which it is ftrained and wrought into the tafteful 
and golden mafs. " The Bard," which Dr. Warton feems difpofed 
to place above the firfl lyric effufions of Dryden, is undoubtedly a 
noble compofition : but it is rather ftilF and heavy in its march ; 
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tod betrays too manifeftly, iii our opinion, the effort, whicb wa*^ 
neceflary for its produiftion. In fome fmgle ftanzas of Dryden we 
can diftinguifh more of the " mens divinor," a brighter eruption of 
the fiery foul of genuine infpiration, than in all the Odes of Gray. 

Before we leave this fubje<ft, yre are tempted to obfenre, that aJi 
admired paffage in " The Bard/* 

" Loofe his beard and hoary bait 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air," 

has always appeared to us as an^ attempt, which, having overfhot this 
fublime, had fallen into the burlefqu'e. When Milton talks of 

i. 

" The imperial enfign, which full high adv^nc'd. 
Shone, like a meteor, ftreamliftg to the wind ;" 

he paints to our eyes the floating banner of the ptince of hell, with 
, as much juftice as magnificence ; and ^t admire the imagination, 
which could at once illuftrate and enlarge fo grand an objeifb : but 
when the fame image is transferred to the *• loofe beard and hoarf 
hair" of an old bard, we are ftruck with the difprop6rtion'betwe<Ai 
the fubjedt, and its intended illuftration, and we are urged to fmile 
rather than admire. In Milton alfo, it may be remarked, that not 
only the dreaming, but the luftre of the imperial enfign, which 
** /5o«f," and, like the other banners, no doubt, " tuith orient colours 
nvavedy* forms its refemblance to a meteor : whilft, in Gray, th« 
Ximilitude confifts merely in the motion of the things which are com- 
pared ; and the image, already too bulky for the poet's purpofe, is 
further moll injudicioufly heightened by the interpofition of the ep- 
ithet " troubled,** Dryden has introduced a fimilar allufion witi 
^reat fublimity into a fpeech of Antony's in the " All for Love." 

«* Why was I raifed the meteor of the world. 
Hung in the (kies, and blazing as I travelled, 
*Till all my fires were fpent ; and then caft downward. 
To be trod out by Caefar ?" 

Among the odes of Gray, " The Bard" inconteftibly afierts the 
firft place : of the reft, that " on the Death of a favourite Cat," 
<* the Triumps of Owen," and the " Fatal Sifters," cannot be albw- 
ed any pre-eminent or impreffive merit. The " Elegy" is an 
unique ; a gem of rare beauty, which it is not eafy to praife beyond 
its worth. 


CRITICISM ON Mr. SOUTEY's JOAN OF x\RC. 
From Drake* s Literary Hours* 

MR. SOUTHEY's Joanof Arc^ though in correal and writtea 
with inexcufable rapidity, refledls great credit on his genius 
and abilities ; the fentiments are noble aiid generous, and bum with 
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an cnthufiaftic ardour for liberty ; the charadcrs, cfpeciaUf that of 
his Heroine, are well fupported, and his vifionary fcenes are ricli 
with hold and energetic imagery. His fable, however, I cannot but 
confider peculiarly unfortunate, as diredHy militating againft national 
pride and opinion ; moft epic writers have been foficitous to acquire 
popularity by aggrandizing the heroic deeds and bold empriie of 
their refpeftivc nations, but in Joan of Arc the tide of cenfure falls 
upon one of our moft gallant Kings, and who has ever been a fa* 
vourite with the midtitude. It is true that the votaries of ambition 
fcattcr defolation in their train, and merit the indignant reprobation 
of every friend to humanity, but had Mr. Southey confulted his own 
fame and popularity he had chofen a different fubjeft as the vehicle 
of his fentiments. The verfification <^ this poem is in many parU 
very beautiful, and would have been altogether fo, had the author 
condefcended to beftow more time on its elaboration.* In his pro* 
mifed epic oa the Difcovery rf America by Madoc, the ingenious 
poet it is hoped, will apply more care and afiiduity to the neceSarj 
work of pcifedmg and polifliing. 


THE DRAMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

From tbtfame, 

THE Drama in the fixteenth, and during a great part of the 
feventeenth century was written with little attention to the 
rules of compofition, and, except in the hands of iSiakefpeare, was 
for the moft part either monftrous or abortive. The Plays of MaA 
finger, Beaumont and Fletcher abound with the wildeft incon^ui- 
ties both in matter and form, and though Johnfon was infinitel j 
more regular yet he wanted the effential of genius. Succeeding 
poets have however made nearer approaches to the perfedkability of 
art, and few tragedies have been produced within the prefent centu- 
ry without due regard to mechanifm of fable, to decorum of fcenc, 
and propriety of ftyle. But as attention to the dictates of criticifm 
wiU not alone conftitute a good play, it is neceffary to (hew that the 
poets within our prefcribed period want not what is othorwife vital 
and requifite to their art. In tragedy, as was obferved before, we 
muft avoid entering the lift with Shakefpeare, but with his contem- 
porary bards we can court comparifon in triumph. With this ex- 
ception who can produce a tragedy from the bofom of the fixteenth, 
or prior half of the feventeenth century, thaj, in genuine dramatic 


* Since thefe obiervation were made Mr. Southey has publiftied 
a fecond edition of the Joan of Arc^ in which many and great alter- 
ations, and, for the moft part, highly to the advantage of the work, 
ha?e ukeu place. 
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excellence, fhall rank with the Grecian Daughter or Gamefier of Moore, 
^ the Douglas of Home, the Elfrtda and Cara3acas of Mafon, or the 
Mjifiertout Mother of Walpole. Though the fubje<ft of this laft 
piece be fingularly horrid and almoft difgufting, yet the fable is 
conduced with fuch inimitable (kill, that it may in this refpedl be 
coniidered as approximating nearer to perfection than any other 
drama extant, the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles even not except- 
ed. Some of the fcenes in Douglas are of admirable pathos and 
beauty, and its did-ion has been juftly and generally approved. 
The clai&cal produdions of Mafbn would have done honour to 
Athens in her moft refined period, and the tragedies of Moore have 
been bathed with the tears of thoufands. If we turn to comedy, 
the foperiority of modem genius is decifive ; for, I imagine, it will 
readily be conceded that the SuJP'tcioui Hujband^ the jealous iVifcy 
the Clandefttne Marriage^ and the School for Scandal^ are perfedly un- 
rivalled. The comedies of Mr. Cumberland likewife poflefs very 
confiderable merit, efpecially his IVeJl Indian and Wheel of Fortunt. 
Comedy has in every nation been flow ip attaining perfection. 
Ariftophanes, more remarkable for fcurrility than for wit and hu- 
mour, was contemporary with Euripides, and though Shakefpeare 
has many characters of the moft genuine humour, he has not fur- 
nifhed us with an inftance of legitimate comedy, unlefs indeed the 
Merry Wives of Windfor may be termed fUch. In faCt before thei 
time of Congreve and Gibber, pure and unmixed comedy was nearly 
unknown, and only acquired its more poliftied and pcrfedt ftate 
when the drama of Colman and Sheridan appeared. 


Dr. DARWIN'S BOTANIC GARDEN. 

From the fame, 

DR. DARWIN has lately favoured the world with a pdeml 
perfectly original in its defign,' and whofe verfification is the 
moft correct and brilliant in our language. Nothing can exceed 
the exquidte tafte with which the diCtion of the Botanic Garden is 
felecSted, and the facility which the author enjoys of defcribing, with- 
out the fmalleft injury to the polifh and melody of his lines, the moft 
intricate obJeCts of nature and of art, is truly aftonifhing. A play- 
fulnefs of fancy, an unbounded variety of fiCtion, an imagination 
wild and terrific as that of Dante or Shakefpeare, and an intimate 
knowledge of every branch of fcience and natursd hiftory, confpire 
to render this poem perfectly unique. Scripture narrative, ancient 
mythology, gothic fuperftition and the miracles of philofophy are 
drawn in to decorate or elucidate the htftory or metamorphofes of 
his plants, and the bold and beautiful perfonifications which every 
where ftart forward, and with a projection which indicates the hand 
of genius, infufe life and vigour through the work. The deftruc* 
tion of the armies of Camfayfes and, of Senacherib, the profopopxia 
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of tbe Ague aD4 of the Kightznaref the icene of Meda and Iier 
dr^n^ and the gn)iip of wild animals drinking, are, I verily Ail 
fisr ftrength of imagination, ^nd vivacity and richnefs of colouri^ 
imequalledL Impartial criuclfm, however, compels us to obfenre tba| 
the Botanic Ganlea fe not without defe<5ls ; two leading oqc^ ixtay 
be mentioned ; a monotony in the verification arifing from its uaU 
form and exceflive fpleadour, and a want of due conne^ioii between 
the diffecent parts of the poem ; the defcriptions arc nearly niiulat* 
ed, t h^^ is» they are deficient in that kind of combiaatim ti;ludi is 
Qficeiiary to form a ooncording and interelUng whole* 


CRITICISM ON GODWIN'S POLITXCAL JUSTJCE. 

From a Moikrn Pvblkatton* 

I HAVE given fome attention to Mr. Godwin's Work, on Bofil« 
ical Juftice, as conceiving it to be the code of improved modeitl 
ethics, morality, and legiilation. I confefs I looked not for the 
republic of Plato, or even for the Oceana of Harrington, but for 
fomething different from them all, I looked indeed f or a fuperftruc- 
ture raifed on the revolutionary ground of equality, wate^red with 
bipod from the guillotine ; and fuch I found it. I cannot diicofi 
a work in two large volumes in a note, though fome would difpatch 
it with a fingle word, but in general I can fpeak as much of it, as it 
deferves, in a (hort compafs ; I mean as it appears to me. The 
i5rft trait of the work is a certain cold-blooded indifference to all 
the mild, pious, and honourable feelings of our common nature, 
like all the Philofophers of the new Sedt. The next thing obferva- 
ble, is a moft affefiionate regard and concern for the welfare of 
mankind who are to exift fome centuries hence, when the endlefs 
perfedlability of the humap ipecies^ (for fuch is their jargon) fhaD 
receive its completion upon earth ; when the difciples of l)r. Dar- 
win have learned to manage the winds and dire(5t their currents at 
pleafure^ and the defcendants of Abbe Sieyes have calmed the waves 
of a ftormy people with the effential oil of democracy. Another 
trait is that all Political Juftice is effentially founded upon injuftice } 
if plunder, robbery, and fpoliation of all property in the outfet may 
be termed injuftice:; though to be fure the latter end of his common- 
wealth rather forgets thq beginning. But 'I muft fay, he is not 
without fome kind of apprehenfion, that the population of ftates 
may bertoo great under the bleifings of an equal diffufion of proper-j 
tjr in the pfopofed government for which he provides a remedy* 
Though Tor my^own part, 1 think fuch a government, like Saturn of 
old, will be reduced to the neccffity of eating up its children. 
Again, another difcovery fecms to be, that as hitherto we have had 
recourfe to the Deity, and bis unalterable laws, to account even for 
lfa§ fall of a itone to the ground, the ^gernunation of sl bk.de of 
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or Ac prqpagati©!! (£ the mcaneft Infeft ; ^ aar fidw to' <KC 
^ard the ^uperinten<lanee of God in hninan aitd teitftriai affairs, 
imci to believe in no providences bat oar own^ jmd* remake ourfefvef 
and; our £u:ultie& He feems to realize a modem H^ton I Oitee read, 
K^hicfa fuppofes an afiembly of modem philofophers- before* the 
I>eity when fome of them are faid to whifpef itt* h!^ ear, ** BetWefetl 
friends, we do not believe that you- eiift at all !** -Further, As td 
ftippofe a divine fandlon withdit a divinity woidd be abfurd, there- 
fore, every inftitiition, fuch as marriage, which in all civilized rt?f- 
ttons has been hallowed for tlie great end for which it was ordain* 
cdy is. to be vilified, ridiculed, argued away and aboliflied/ The tefl« 
der fex deprived of the fupport, comfort, andprote<ftion of their nUtiiraf 
^ardian, is to be delivered over to fancied freedom and wild inde* 
peiidence, but in reality to mifcry and deftitution beyond all calcu- 
lation. Then by way of corollary a !few vulvar virtues and oncitf 
honoundale affe^ions, as piety to parents and Idve to children* as 
foch, arc to be erafed from the breift. Graltitude-fbr kindtieft and 
tears for the unfortunate are but weaknefs ; there is* nothing focJth'* 
ing in compjaffion, and friendfliip has no confblation. It would feeitt 
t3iat a well of i^ater, an appre*tree, or any thing produ^ve, is mere 
valuable than man to man abftra<fted from the mere ufe which one 
iJaan can derive from another. « Thefe are thy g6ds> O Ifhtel, and 
this is the worfliip to which you are called 1" 

' Neverthelefs I fhall jlill venture to mention, widi reverence and 
fcumility, The Great Moral Code intended for all mankind^ dnce 
dtelivered and ratified by Him, who knew what was itt man. In 
that code all is pra<^icable, all virtue is founded in mercy, kindiiefs^ 
fc^nevolence, and comfort, alike to him that gives and him that takes. 
There man plants, and God, not man, givesthe increaffei There 
We find no wild fwppofition of an intereft which' cannot be defcribed^ 
ads it does not exift ; no courfe of adlions is propofed, without a- mot 
tive dired and refleded. I fpeak here of periiaps the leaft part of the 
Gofpel Code, even of that revelation which Was given unto men iiv 
a manner at once clear and perfpicuous, pure and unmixed, uniform 
and confiftent, pcrfuafive and convincing, powerful and authori- 
tive, in the name and in the majefty of Him who Is from evcrlafting 
to eveiiafting, the Almighty. 
'■■ But if we regard mere human inftitution^ if a raafn wiflies to fee 
a pradicable fyuem of policy and government, founded and con- 
firmed in the experience of ages, let him, if he has been awhile fcdaftray 
l>y the meteors of Godwin, walk for a ffeafbn in the ftisady lig^t w4iich 
Blackftone has difFufed. Let hin; fludy the commentaries on the 
Englifh laws, as they exift and uphold all that is valuable or per^ 
haps attinable in a rational and civilized nation; andthenlet him con*^ 
fider the theories of Godwin on political juftice, and contemplate the 
)vemment which would be raifed on. his principles'. To me' there 
sms to be no more comparifon than between light and darfcnefa 
What the great Burnet aflarms of the deift and athcift confidered 
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perdf as two itOs in phikxfophyy is, I am convinced, not wfaoU^ 
inappHcable to the political feds in queftion. The hypothefis of the 
deift reaches finom the top to the bottom, both through the intellec*^ 
tual and material world, with a clear and diftind light everjr where $ 
is gen nine, c<Hnprehen(ive, fatisfadory; has nothing forced, 
nothing confufed, npthing precarious. Whereas the hypothefis of 
the Atheift is ftrained and broken ; dark and uneafy to the mindy 
commonly precarious, often incongruous and irrati<mal, and ibine- 
times plainly ridiculous. 

I can allow Mr. Godwin and other fpeculative writers on govern^ 
inent to be ingenious. They mud in the courfe of their inTellig'a- 
tion now and then throw out a new idea, but in general the greatef); 
part of their works confifts of very old ideas, which have been dif- 
CufFed again and again. They aftoniih by paradoxes, and allure 
the imagination by proipeds without a limit ; and when they have 
alternately heated and confounded the nunds of men, they call them 
to the great work, namely, the fubveriion of what they call preju- 
dices,, and the overthrow of government, which. In most&os fab? 
HiCATA EST MACHiNA MUROs. I cau laugh at their metaphyiicks» 
and even be amufed with their pantomine fancies as fuch. But: 
when I know that their theories are deiigned to be brought into ac- 
tion, and when they tell us that they hate violence, Uoodfhed, rev- 
olution and mifery, and that truth and happinefs are their objeds, 
I open my eyes to fee, and my ears to hear ; and having honeftly 
exerted both faculties, I declare from private conyidipn spdd from 
public experience, that I oppofe the admiffion of their 'do&riueSy 
whether recommended by Thomas Psdne or William Godwin. 

Yet a moment, take Mr. Godwin as a natural philofopher, and 
from his dodrines let the reader confider the ftate of his underiland- 
ing. Let him alfo confider how fuch a man is qualified not merely 
to reform, but firft to overthrow and then to rebuild, the whole fyA 
tem of government, morality and religion in fuch a kingdom aa 
Great Britain. What opinion can we entertain of a man who feri- 
oufly thinks that at fome future period the neceflity of fleep in an 
animal body may be fuperfeeded ; tliat men die merely by their 
own fault and milinanagemeiit, but that the immortality of the or* 
ganized human body, as it is now formed, might me attained by 
proper care ; or who thinks, " that hereafter it is by no means clear 
that the moft extenfive operations may not be within the reach of 
one man, or to make ufe of a fapiili^ inflance, that a plough may 
not be turned into a field, and perform its office without the need of 
fuperintendence ! ! and then adds, It was in that fenfe that the cel- 
ebrated Franklin conjeftured that ro^Xid would one day become omn 
pipotent over matter \ ! ! 

I have referred to the laft edition of Mr. Godwin's work, as he hz.% 
corrected or omitted many pafiages which wqre in the 410 edition, 
if he will but go 00 with more la (I thoughts, I think he will fbortly 
reduce his book to a very little pamphlet. I could make fuc)l ^ 
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colIe6Hon of Beauties (or what Rabelais might call ** Antidoted 
Conundrums'*) from this work, as would dazzle even a modem 
philofopher, whofe mind is omnipotent over matter, in Mr. God* 
win's and Dr. Franklin's fenfe. I think thefe beauties would form 
an aHemblage of the mofl; curious and incongruous ideas ever exhib* 
ited, fiilly fufHcient (as Mr. Godwin expreffes it) to roufe (any man) 
from the lethargic oblivious pool, but of which every finite in- 
telled originally rofe ! voL 2, p. 8S, 8vo. edi. Good Heaven ! 
^hat can Mr. Godwin mean by fuch ideas, and fuch words i except 
he ferioufly believes that human fouls are d^ped in the river of ob* 
livion, or drink of that dream as deicribed by Virgil. Yet even thig 
will not help, or explain, Mr. Godwin's words, for he fays that they 
jORiGiNALLY rofc from the oblivious pool. Into what whirlpools of 
defolating nonfenfe are we to be hurried, as the fport, the fcom, the 
ludibria, the puppets of tfcefe new cr»9tOTS of the moral world ? 
Alas fdr man ! wherever they lead us and themfelves, methinks it is 
deeper and deeper, confufion worfe confounded ! 

The further I proceed the more I learn to diftruft (welling men 
and fwelling words, and fwelling ideas, but above all in political 
fubje^Sy from which moft is to be dreaded. Political writers of this 
(clafs are not to be conftdered as the fpeculators of former dmes. 
*rhe lucubrations of Montefquieu and Locke were given as the rc- 
fult of long experience and continued meditation ; and were not de- 
Cgned to produce fubverfion^ but flow and gradual reforination, as 
the various ftates of Europe would admit. The writers of thefe 
days on the contrary throw out their ideas at a heat, and intend 
they fhould be brought into a^ion. They are not friends * to the 
world, or the world's law/' For I would inculcate it again and 
again, thair whatever may be held forth to us, or diiguifed by thefe 
philofophers, neither their plans, nor their forms, por their fyftems, 
can ever be erefted or eftablifhed in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
but upon the overthrow of tlie Chriftian religion, and upon the an- 
nihilation or diilurbance of all orders and ranks in fociety as they 
now exift. And this cannot be eiFefted, but through the neceflary 
and unavoidable medium of plunder, confifcation, revolutionary di- 
urnal murders, and the irifurre<5tion of the enterprifmg talents of gift-» 
ed, bold, and bad men, upon all property public and private, upon 
which all modem revolutionifts reft, as their corner-ftone, and their 
$nal hope. 


ON GOLPSMITH's EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

THE ^.'/», a colle<5tion of effays by a fociety of gentlemen in 
England, accufes Goldfmith of taking without acknowledge- 
ment the pretty ballad of Edwin and Angelina, beginning thus — 

** Turn gentle hermit of the dale," &c. 

We infert the whole of the pretended original, as we conceive that 
jit will giye great pleafure to our readers : but, in tranfcribing the 


Qui fc 
N'efTi! pj 
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poem> ^vUkJi is £vd to b( talKn from all eU ind fearce VVi^^ 
die title of whkh is ^ Les deux Hahkai^ de Ltmamei* we fed (bme 
^>prdienfion of miftakes^ from the general inaccuracy wluck 
have ob&nred to prevail im the printing of the volume^ befiate a^ 
tlv: orthogfi^hy is in an uncommon degree perrated ;«-« 

^ RAiHONn rr AirdExncr. 
I. 
Entens ma voir gentiffimte, 
Habitaxit de ccs vallons f 
Guide me marche tremblante, 
[ui fe pred dans les bniiTons^ : 
>as quelqne chaumiere, 
Dansle fmA de ce redoit ; 
Ou je vois une lumiere, 
Rrce I'otnbre de la nnit. 

2. 
Mons filsi dit le fblitaire. 

Crams ce feu qui te fediiit ; 
C*eft une vapeur leg^re, 
Elle egare qui le fuit ; 
Vicns dans ma cellule obfcure, 

Je I'offrirat de bon cceur ; 
Men pain noir, ma couche dtire, 
Men repos 5t men bonheur, . 

Ces accens faifant fburire, 

Le voyageift- attendri ; 
Un fecret penchant Tattire, 

Vers le bienfaifant abri : *s 

Un tort de chaume le couvre, 

Et Phermite hofpitiliere ; 
Paufe un loquet qui les ouvre, 

L'humble porte du fozer, 

4- 
Devant lui fon chien folatrc, 

Et partage fa gait^ ; 
Le guillon chante dans Patrej 

Etincelant de clarte : 
Mais helas ! rien n'a de charmes. 

Four fon hote malheureux ; 
Kien ne pent tarir les larmes, 

Qgi s'cchappent de fes yeux. 

5-. 
L*hermite voit fa triftcflci , 

Et voudroit la foulager ; 
D'ou vient Pennui qui te prcfle ? 

Dit il au jeune et ranger : 
Eft-ce une amiti6 trahie ? 

£ll«>ce un amour dedaigne-f 
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Ou la mtiere eniKinie ? 
Qui te rende infortune I 

Helas ! tons les biens du monde, 

Sont peu dignes de nos voeux ; 
Et I'infenfe qui s'en cohfonde 

Eft plus meprifable qu'eux ; 
L'amitie s'il en eft une, 

N'eft qu'an fant6me impofteur : 
Un voit qui fuit la fortune, 

Et s'eioigtie du malheur. 

7- 
L'amoui" eft plus vain encore* 

C'eft un ecUt emprunt^ : 
Un nom faux dont le decorc 
' L^ambitieufe beaute : 
On ne voit I'amour fidelle ' 

S'il daigne quitter les cieux : 
Qu'en aide de la tourterelle, 

Qu'il echaufie de fes focux, '^ 

8. 
Va, crois moi, deviens plus fage, 

Meprife une fexe trompeur.— 
L'hote emu de ce langage 

S^embellit par fa rongeur ; 
Son front ou la candeur brilla> 

Les yeux, fa bouche, et fon fein, 
Font reconnoitre une belle 

Dans la charmant Pelerim 

9. 
Voyez, dit-elle, une amanie, 

Qui chercbe en vain le repos 5 
Voyez une fiUe errante, 

Dont I'anaovir caufe les maux i 
l-ong terns fuperbe, inhumaine. 

Ignorant la prix d'un coeur, 
A fuir uncj tendre chaine» 

J'^vois mit tout mon bo|iheur. 

10. 
Dans cette fwte volage 

Qui renoit groflir ma ctspur ; 
Raimond m'offroit fon honamage 

Sans m'ofer parler d'amour ; 
Le ciel etoit dans fon ame, 

Le lys qui s'oi^vre au matin 
N'^ft plus pur que la flame, 
. Que j'allumois dans fon fcia. 

II. 
Sa naiffance etoit comipuno ; 

Rainiiond^ fans bien^ fans emploi^ 
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N'avcHt qa'an coeor poar fortunCf 

Mais ce cceur fiit tout a moi : 
Las de mon ingratitude 

II me quitte pour toujours \ 
£t dans une folitnde, 

U alia finer fes jours. 

12. 

Maintenant deiefperee, 

Vidime d*un fol orgueil^ 
Jc m'en vais dans la contree • 

Qui renferme ion cercueil ; 
La je n^ai plus d'autre envie, 

Que de mourir a fes pieds > 
Payant des jours de ma vie 

Ceux qu'il m'a facrifies. 

13- , 

Non, noHy dit Raimond Iui-m6mcy 

£n la ferrant dans fes bras : 
Non» cdui qui ton cceur aime 

N*a point fubite trepas ; 
Reearde, O mon Angeline, 

€here objet de mcs regrets ; 
Regarde, O fille divine, 

Cet amant que tu pleurals. 

Angeline eft dans I'ivre/Te, 

Sa tranfport coupe fa voix : 
Ah, dit-elle avec tendrefle. 

Eft ce toi que je revois \ 
Vivons, mourons, Pun pour Pautre, 

II ne faut plus nous quitter t 
Qu'un feul tr£pas foit le notre, 

Qu'aurons nous a regretter ! 

We have endeavoured to corredt many of the errors of the printed 
copy, and to give the reader this charming and fimple ballad as 
correfily as the various faults to which we have alluded would per- 
mit us, by inferting fome conje^ral emendations. 

After all, it is poffible (we. mean barely poi!ible)'that Goldfmith 
was innocent of the theft with which he is here charged. We rec- 
oiled a report, at the time when the Vicar of Wakefield was firft 
publifhed, that the favourite ballad in queftion was not the compofl- 
tion of Goldfmith ; and that it was given to him by an ingenious 
friend, whofe name was then freely mentioned, but which we now 
fpare to repeat, from refped to a charadler which is defervedly held 
in high eftimation in the republic 'of letters. 

With refpedt to the French compofition, fome have even quei^ 
tioned its originality ; alleging that it is not the French of the age in 
which it is faid to have been written ; but we have not leiftire to 
undertake, on this occaftoo, the o£Bce of dete^on. 
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BOSTON REVIEW. 

Article I. jftahf or the Love an J Conftancy of two Savages in the DeJ^ 
ert. Tranflated from the French of F. A. Chateaubriand^ by Caleb 
Bingham^ A. M. Boilon. Bingham. 1802. 

TALES of fimplicity exhibiting examples of moral condudl 
and containing correal defcription of rural fcenery, always 
pleafe the mind and unite utility with amufement. The heart feems 
to partake of the ferenity of the fcenes which the imagination views^ 
and infenfibly becomes difpofed to applaud and imitate thofs virtu- 
ous a<f!ions which the artlefs narration records. This fpecies of writ * 
ing, therefore, is admirably calculated to create in the minds of 
youth a love of virtue, and inftru<5t them in the fimple lefibns of 
morality. The French writers appear to have been more perfuaded 
of the truth of this obfervation than the Englifh, and have frequent- 
ly prefented the world with ufeful little volumes of moral narative. 
The illuftrious Fenelon fet the example by giving mankind his ex* 
cellent hiftory of the Adventures of Telcmachus ; and he has been 
followed with great fuccefs by Marmontel, Bcrquin, Madame de 
Genlis, and many others ; among whom we may place Chauteau- 
- briand, the author of the little tale, the tranflation of which is now 
under confideration. 

It has a£Forded us pleafure to refle<5t that this volume did not 
come to us through the medium of an EnglHh prefs ; we are 
pleafed to fee our country advancing in literature as well as in na*. 
tional wealth and power. We hope we are but little longer to be 
dependent upon Great Britain for all our knowledge. Americans 
already begin to encourage their own writers \ and, without doubt, 
literary fuccefs will increafe with literary patronage. 

The plan of the volume before us refembles that of St. Pierre's 
Paul and Virginia, with this difference, that in the narrative of th^ 
Author of the Studies of Nature, an old man recftes the tale of the 
Lo'^ers ; here the Lover himfelf, with feeling and paflion, is his own 

hiftorian. 

Chadaw, the hero of the ftory, relates his hiftory to Ren6, a 
Frenchman, whom he had adopted, and who had become one of 
the warriors of the Natchez. 

In early life this Indian hero marched with his father againft the 
Mufcogules, a hoftile tribe. His father is flain in battle, he himfelf 
wounded, and led captive to St. Auguftine, a Spanilh fettlement. 
He was taken into protedtion by an old Caftilian, named Lopez : 
He was inftru<?led in religion, and the various branches of fcience. 
He becomes uneafy in his fituation ; his habits render a wandering 
life eflential to his happinefs. He leaves his friend, Lopez, and re- 
turns to the wildernefs ; is again taken by a party of the Mufco- 
gules. They recognize brm, and lead him to the great village to 
be burned. Simaghan is the chief of the tribe : Atala his reputed 

Cc 
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daughter. Love invades the hearts of Cha6taw and Atala* She 
foothes the prifoner on the journey to the great village. She con- 
certs his efcape, and flies with him into the defcrt. They are retak- 
en* Atala is not permitted to fee Cha^aw. They arrive at the 
great village : the day of the Feafi of the D^ad is appointed for his 
execution. The Indians aflemble from all qnarters. They tor- 
ment him the firft day ; he is referred for further fuflFerings dll the 
morrow. Notwithdandin^ his cords and guards, Atala looies him 
in the nighty and they again efcape and are not overtaken. In the 
defert Atala grows melancholy : love and religion maintain a /evere 
conteft in her breaft. Her mother was married to Simaghan afirar 
fhe had conceived. The father of Atala was Lopee, the friend of 
Chafifaw. Her mother had embraced the Chriilian religion ; (he 
was a Roman Catholic. Upon her death bed fhe enjoined Atala to 
take the veil ; (he had vowed to the mother of angels Atala's vir- 
ginity. Atala was a Chriftian, and (he promifed her dying mother 
2iever to marry. Her promife, and her affedion for Chadlaw, cauic ^ 
frequent druggies in her mind ; her health becomes impaired. 
Cha^aWy with great concern, perceives her dillrefs ; its caufe is a 
iecret to him. They travel fifteen days through the defert in the 
happinefs of mutual love ; at midnight they hear a bell! They meet 
father Aubry, a miflionary, who taught a flock of Chriftianized In- 
dians. Atala intends to confult him fecretly for relief of her dif- 
trefs ; (he lofes her opportunity ; her mifery increafes ; fhe poisons 
herfelf. Upon her death bed fhe relates her hiftory, and the caufe 
of her malady : Chaftaw is enraged again ft a religion which re* 
quires fuch facrifices ; it is with the greateft difficulty father Aubry 
appeafes him. In her laft moments Atala befeeches Cha(flaw to be* 
come a Chriftian. After much objedion he promifes. Atala dies. 
Chadaw mourns, and buries her with all the indications of the moft 
tender affe<Sion. 

Such is the hiftory of the lovers. It appears that afterwards 
Cha(^aw is taken by the French, carried to Europe, confined to the 

fillies at Marfeilles, is releafed, introduced to the court of Lewis 
IV. is a gueft of Fenelon, attends the exhibitions of the tragedies 
of Racine, hears the funeral orations of Boffuet, and afterwards re- 
turns to his own country, becomes blind, but is revered on account 
of his wlfdom and virtues, and ele<fted facliem of the tribe of the 
Natches. He is in this fituation, when, on a moonlight night, ai^ 
cending the Miflifippi on a grand beaver hunt with his nation, while 
the Indians are fleeping in their canoes, he relates his ftory to Rene, 
the European, whom he had adopted. 

Some ye^rs pofl:erior, the Natchez were attacked by the French, , 
andChadlaw, who had received baptifm, and Rene, were mafTacred. 
Thus ends the tale. 

' The moral obfervations, which this little book contains, and of 
which there are not a few, arife very naturally from the incidents, 
and are imprellive by reafon of their juftice. The effedls which the 
pffflion of love produces in fimple and innocent minds, are well de- 
f cribed, and the confeciueaces of a contefl between aSe^ion audi 
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moulded religion, operating in a virtuous bofoA> feelmgly piftured. 

The ftile of this fimple tale is eafy, and the defcriptions of the 
fcenery of the country pidurefque and correct. The author difcov- 
crs much knowledge of the manners and habits of the Indians, and 
appears to be well acquainted with then- manner of living. 

The tranflation in general appears to be faithful, in finne in- 
ftances, however, the Traniktor {^exa& to have too ftri£Uy adhered 
to the letter of his author, not fufficiently regarding the different id- 
ioms of the two languages. 

On tlie whole, we think this a pleafmg performance, and lecom- 
mend it to die perufal of all, who are fond of fimple narrative, moral 
taleS) and pidturefque defcription. 

Art. II. Letters of Shahcookn^ a HinJu Philofopher^ ref^ag in Ptnla" 
ddphia^ to his Friend, El Hafany an Inhabitant of Delhi. Bojlon* 
Rujfell and Cutler, 1 8o2. 

1"^ HESE Letters are written in imitation of the Perfian Letters 
. of Montefquieu, and the Citizen of the World, of Goldfmith. 
They were originally publifhed in the Commercial Advertifer at 
New* York, and never intended, if we may believe the Author, "tb 
afTume the more durable form of a volume.** 

The ftile is eafy and adapted to the oriental mode of writing* 
The author feems to be well acquainted with the manners and lite- 
rature of Hinduftan, and competent to defcribc with ^'^ccuracy 
the ftate of fociety and knowledge of this country. Thbugh he is 
inferior to Goldfmith and Montefquieu, he is certainly above mc- 
4iocrity. 

The principal fubjefts of the Letters are, the New Philofophy— 
Mary Wooluoncraft — State of the Female Sex, in the United 
States — State of American Poetry — Scenes of Nature in America— 
Seledlions from Hindu Poetry — Poetry of the Sacred Scriptures^— 
Solomon's Song — Seleftions from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva— • 
Jmd two Dialogues witli a modern Philofopher. 

In die tliree lirft letters the abfurdities of Mary Woolfloncraft'jl 
opinion* are pointed out, ' and the caufe of her zeal to Ipread them 
accurately flated. " It requires no great accutenefs," fays the 
Hindu, •* to diicern the reafon why Mary laboured to eftablilh this 
do<9:rine. She was herfelf a lewd woman ; and unlefs lewd women 
could be made refpedable, fhe was confcious that flie muft alfo 
yield to that infamy, which well regulated ibcieties univerfally 
throw upOn female impurity." 

In the fourth Letter he juftly afcribes the prefent modes of fe- 
male drefs to the influence of the New Philofophy : " often," fays he» 
" when reclining on a fofa, by the iide of a fair j^merlcan, I have 
thought, that her white bofom, fcarcely veiled at all from my fight, 
4nd her finely proportioned limbs, which the extreme thinnefs and 
narrownefs of her apparel rendered quite evident to the eye, would 
have excited impure emotions in any heart, lefs fubjed to reafon 
.than tliat of a Hindu philofopher. 
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** When I hare ftopped in my walks, as I often do, at (bme public 
comer, the confined motion of the limbs in robes fcarcely eighteen 
inches in breadth, has enabled me to compare with great accaracy, 
the delicate proportions and graceful movements of the fprightly 
fair ones, who wander forth into the ftreets of this metropotis. 

** At firft, I fuppofed thef^ females to be of the fame clafs with the 
dancing girls of Hindnflan, and, of conrfe, concluded, that the date 
offociety in America, where fo ftiany females appeared in the drefs 
of courtezans, mull be extremely depraved. But I have iince dif- 
covered, that this drefs is aflfumed by ladies of pure reputation, and 
unqueflionable virtue. 

" This, my dear El HafTan, may be called the heroifm of female 
chaftlty : For what lady of reputation, who is not a heroine in vir- 
tue, would dare to hang out to public view, the infignta of meretri- 
cious indulgence I No conclufion muft be drawn from thefe fads, 
that there are in this country, no ladies of eafy virtue* Many fuch 
there are ; but they cannot be diftingulfhed in the great cities, by 
their drefs^ from ladies of charadler." 

In the fifth Letter, we meet with an accurate defcription of the 
Female Sex in the United Sates ; we regret that we cannot tranf- 
cribe it, on account of its length, that our readers might judge of 
its correftnefs. 

Tile Letter on American Poetry is elegant and concife, indeed 
much too fliort for its fubje<5t. Merited pralxe is diftributed among 
ouTfeiv %&rds, D wight. Barlow, Trumbull, Freneau, Humphreys, 
Hopkinlbn, Livingfton, and others, and the peculiar traits of their re- 
fpedlive poetical charaders marked. We believe, with the author, that 
America is not deiicier.t in genius, but in its application to litera- 
ture. After obferving that only a fmall fhare of attention has as 
yet in America been paid to the mufes, the Hindu remarks, that 
** This does not arife from a deficiency of poetical talents, but from 
the ftate of fociety. For I have converfed with many Americans, 
whofe fouls were elevated by the pureft poetical fire ; whofe minds 
were familiar with every dreadful, every pleafing fcene ; who had 
been accuftofned'to contemplate every thing which is " awfully vaft, 
or elegantly little ;'* and to whom nature had opened her moft copi«^ 
ous ftores of language. 

" I am told, alfo, that their fchools and colleges frequently exhibit 
very handfome proofs of poetical talents, which cultivation and leif- 
ure would probably ripen into the regular poetical charader. But 
every man is here a man of bufinefs. So univerfally is this true, 
that no American poet, hy profeffion^ can be found in the lift of their 
literary men. All thofe, who made any figure in poetry, have been 

men of bufinefs, who amufed their leifure hours with the charms of 

veife. 

" Nor does the public tafte encourage the cultivation of poetry. 
Party. fpirit, and the luft of gain, rule the American nation with fuch 
undivided fway, as to engrofs every pafiion, and inlift every propen- 
fity. The meaneft man is a politician equally with the greateft, 
and feels as if " the weight of mightieft monarchies" were to b^ 
fuftained upon his lhouldcr§," 
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The Letter on American Scenery is pidlurefque, and well written. 

The fpecimens of Hmdii Poetry exhibit much fpirit and fublimity. 

Deferred praife is be flowed upon Solomon's Song and our facred 

jJcetry, and many beautiful paffages extracted from the poem of the 

^ Hindu bard. Our limits will noc permit us to gratify our readers 

Vrith a Vpecimen of the latter. We muft refer them to the little vol- 

ume itfelf, in which they will find much agreeable entertainment. 

The Dialogue between, the Hindu Sage and a modem philofopher, 
in the two laft Letters, contains a concife refutation of the leading 
ahfurd and diforganizing principles of the newfangled philofophy. 

We hope this writer will continue his correfpondence with his 
Eaftem Friend, llie field is wide and fertile ; he may find ample 
materials for many letters* The mode of writing is eafy and pleaf- 
ant, and much delicate fatire and ingenious criticifra may be intro« 
duced. 

On the whole, we think this an entertaining little volume, and 
■wifti, for the honour of American literature, that it may meet with 
a general fale and extenfive circulation. We fear, however, that 
its extravagant price will prevent it from meeting with that diffufion 
which its contents deferve. 

This Volume is dedicated to the Honorable John Quincv 
Adams, Ef(j. 

Art. III. A Sermon deUuered before the Convention of the Protejiant 
Mp'tfcopal Church in the Commoaivealth of MaJfachufettSy in trinity 
Churchy on the occajwn of the Meeting of f aid Convention^ and of the Or- 
dination of the Rev. James Bonversy Re8or of St, MichaeVs Churchy 
Marhlehead. By John Sylvefter John Gardiner, JJjftant Minifler 
of Trinity Church. Bofton. Sprague. 1802. 

THE author of this Difcourfe has for fome time been known 
as an elegant writer, and, we underftand, has Occafionally 
prefented the world with feveral anonymous pieces of correct criti- 
cifm and chafte compofition. 

The Sermon before us will not diflionor his reputation. His 
ftyle is polifhed, and his remarks are pertinent and fenfible. 

** The qualifications and conduiS: nece/Tary to be pofleft and ob- 
ierved by a Chriftian clergyman'* are defcribed in a perfpicuous 
manner. " He muft fhew himfelf a pattern of good works," "his 
do<ftrines muft be uncorrupt," " he muft be firm and difinterefted in 
his public inftruaions ;" " Whatever may be his regard for his hear- 
ers, he is not to ingratiate himfelf with them by flikttering their 
prejudices. He is lofpeak boldly the truths in Chrifi Jcfus.'^ " He is 
the enibafladour of God, and is amenable to God only for the faithful 
dilcharge of his duty. He muft neither be allured by fn.i^s, nor 
deterred by frowns from the ftraight line of his facred rflice." 
« The people can neither make, nor unmake a clergyman. He has 
his authority from a higher fource, and though his ufefulnefs, even 
his fubfiftence may depend on their approbation, yet ftripped of 
both, he is ftill a clergyman ; a charafter in our church, confidered 
indelible." •* He -Ihould poffefs a confiderablc portion of human 


learning ;** ** a con^tcnt (hare of the Latin tongtie, and fnffictent 
€refk to read the book of life in the original ;" " fome knowledge 
of ecclefiaftical hiflory, and perfed acquaintance with the principles 
and dodrines of the Eplfiopal church. If with tliefe he unites un* 
cormptnefs, gravity, iincerity, found fpeech that cannot be condem- 
ned, he will be a workman that need not be afhamed, however re- 
Ipedable may be the audience he addrcffcs. He will not be deterred 
by the prevalence of t^e fafhionable and fleeting doArines of the 
day, from preaching the true dotSlrines of the Gofpel as fet forth m- 
the articles of our church ;*' *' dodrines held and enforced by the 
great luminaries of our church, and of the Chriflum world, the 
Barrows y the Tilbf/ons, the Sherhch^ the Sharpet^ and the Horner^ 
and are maintained, at the prefent day, with ability and eloquence 
hy the Horfeleys, the Prettyman's, and the Porteufes ; under die ad* 
amantine fliield of tliefc great authorities, he will be invulnerable to 
the attacks of Armmianifm and Socinianifmy and though he may live 
m peace and friendfhip with many of their virtuous difciples, he will 
bold fad his integrity, and remain untin£tured with their theologic- 
tX tenets.'* 

• Though Mr. G. confines his obfervations principally to the qual- 
ifications of a clergyman of his own denomination, yet he is pofieft 
df much candour. We were much pleafed with the following pat 
iage, particularly becaufe it aflFords a very excellent contraft to a 
violent, intemperate, and, we may fay, intolerant philippic againft 
the Epifcopalians, delivered at the Dudleian Le(5lure in the univerCt]^ 
at Cambridge, about ttventy days before this Sermon was pronounced. 
" Nothing," fays Mr. Gardiner, " can be more abhorrent from 
the genius of Chriftianity in general, and the mild fpirit of the 
Ep'tfcopal Church, in particular, than to feel alienated from a fellow 
Chrillian becaufe his tenets do not exactly correfpond with our own. 
There are numberlefs points, and fome too of no fmall importance, 
in which the Chriftian world have long been, and will probably con- 
tinue to be, divided ; and in learning, . in genius, in Tirtue, g^eat 
names can be produced on both fides. Does it not fliew, then, an il^ 
liberal, contraded (not to fay unchriftian) fpirit, to refufe to aflbci- 
ate with perfons^ who, points of faith out the queftion, are in man^ 
refpeds our equals, in fome, perhaps our fuperiors. And do we 
Tiot a<5l inconfiftently, if in our worldly intercourfe we fometimes 
afTociate with perfons, whofe very Chriftianity is doubtful, and at 
the fame time fhun the company of profeft Chriilians, becaufe their 
creed does not exadlly concur with ours ? 

*' Tliis bigotry prevails generally in proportion to the prevalence of 
ignorance ; but happy are we, my brethren, in this part of the Un- 
ion, where fuperior information has dlfperfed thefe prejudices. Let 
then the Epifcopal clergyman afTociate with good men, wherever he 
can find them ; love virtue even in a heretic ; and feel juft indig-* 
nation againft vice, though covered with the facred cloak of orthodoxy. 
" Archbift)op Seeker and many dignified Epifcopalians lived oa 
terms of friendfhip and intimacy with the excellent Dr. Doddridge,' 
and otlier eminent difTenters : and where abilities and virtue unite* 
the great leaders of Chriftianity^ on both fides, ought to be too mag<^ 
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Hanimons to quan-cl at>out fpeculatlve points of do6lriivej and leave 
the petty fquabbles of eccleffiaftical faftion to narrow minded big- 
ots, who have little but what they call their orthodoxy to recom- 
mend them. The greateft minds fometimes fee the fame objects m 
different points of view, and in proportion to their knowledge, are 
more deeply impreft with the incapacity of the ftrongeft intclleft to 
decide with certainty, on fubjeds of confiderable moment. This 
convtdion leads them to refpefl and love wifdom and virtue in oth- 
ers, however widely they may differ from them in their creed. Let 
the Epifcopal clergyman enforce with zeal the effential dodlrines of 
Chrifttanity ; let him repel with vigor the attacks of Arianifm and 
Socinianifm. But let his zeal be tempered with difcretiou, and hii 
vigor with humanity ; and whilft he points out the dodtrinal errors 
of his antagonifts, let him do juftice to their virtues and talents." 

This Sermon was well adapted to the occafion on which it was 
delivered, and exhibits an elegant miniature pidlure of what a Chiif. 
tian clergyman ought to be. , 

Art. IV. Self Prefervatlon ; a Sermon preached hefore the Ancteni ani 
Honorable Artillery Company^ In Bojlotiy June Jihy the Annlvir/ary ^ 
their Ekalon of Officer Sy By Abiel Abbot, Pajlor of the Flrjl Churi^ 
in HaverhllL Eofton. Ruflell and Cutler. 1 802. 

THE Military Company, before whom this Difcourfe was de- 
livered, enjoys from the Government of the State peculiar 
honours, tt has exifted upwards of a century and an half, and cel- 
ebrated at this time its 163d anniverfary. On the firfl Monday erf" 
June annually the members ele6t their officers, and the Governor of 
the ftate ufually attends them on the parade ground, receives the 
old commiffions, and confers the new. On this annual day of elec- 
tion a Sermon is generally preached before them ; which circum- 
ftance occafioned this Difcourfe. 

Mr. Abbot has fele(5^ed a fubjedl appropriate to the occafion. 
Self prefervation is confidered in a peribnal and focial view. Con- 
ildering it in a perfonal view, Mr. A. points out the criminality of 
fuicide, and the folly and wickednefs of duelling. His remarks up* 
on the Lad mentioned fubject we extrad, as a fpecimen of his ftyle 
and manner. 

** Duelling has more advocates, "than murder, or fuicide : but it 
is difficult to fee with what argument. The evils refulting from it 
are of wider extent and often of deeper malignity. It is the whim 
of the ^''lellift to (lab his friend ; to fcled for his facrifice the filial 
prop of declining years ; to fnatch the hufband and fatlier from % 
dependent and unoffending family, and thus to plunge them in dif- 
tradlion and lading wretchednefs. And for what ? The anAver 
gives another feature of duelling. For a mifplaced word ; for a word 
too much or too little ; for any thing, and for nothing. Such arc 
the occafions of moft daels, of which we hear. The veriefl: trifles 
have been thought ferious enough, to put life in qonteft ; and oft^en- 
ces the moft incidental ftains upon honor deep enough, to be wafhed 
away with Mood. — HonQr / What is that honor, which mull be fup- 
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ported by duelling ? Which demands, like Molock, its human vic- 
tims ? Is it a thing cftimable \ What virtues does it affemble and 
cxercife ? — What benefits does it achieve ? If thefe queftions mud 
have their anfwef , may it not be faid that it implies cowardice oftea- 
cr than true courage, and meannefs of fpirit more than magnanimi- 
ty ? It certainly implies a heart, inexorable to the calls of friend/hip 
and the cries of humanity. 

" But charadker is dearer than life.'* What is that charader 
worth, which requires the defence of the fword ? If this be all 
that can fave it, there is room for fufpicion that it is not oi the bell 
iind. It is time to drop this antiquated plea for duelling, a relic of 
the age of chivalry. In that day of darknefs, the accufed threw 
the gauntlet to the accufer, and the event of combat was thought 
a certain decifion of guilt and of innocence. Cotemporary with 
this favagc judiciary was the trial by ordeal ; by which the accufed 
appealed to Heaven to atteft his innocence by walking blindfold over 
hot bars of iron. By what fatality has duelling furvived the trial 
by ordeal \ They arc equally abfurd ; had their origin in the fame 
dark age ; and (hould have been buried together among the iame 
foul rubbilh. It is a noble fentiment, " charadler is dearer than 
life ;" but to die^ as a fool dieth^ cannot fave it." 

In confidering felf prefervation in a focial view, Mr. A. defcribes 
the duties due from the individual to the community, and from the 
community to the individual. 

State fuicide and (late duelling are as much his abhorrence as 
thofe crimes in an individual. War never fhould be waged from a. 
trifling caufe, " to fecure precedence to an ambafTadour j to avenge 
an incidental indecorum offered to its flag ; or even to fecure an 
advantage by fea or land, to which perhaps its right is doubtful, 
and which, if attained, is not worth the coft ; or elpecially if it be 
to make a common caufe with a favourite belligerent nation, while 
both policy and obligation demand neutrality ; what is this but for 
leglflators, in the long rofces of peace, to enter the lifts, like private 
madmen, and to whelm in their own indecent quarrels the millions 
of their countrymen, whom it was their duty to havefecured from 
the calamity. This tsJlaU duelling.^' 

Government (hould not "level the bulwarks of the country on every 
"fide ; prepare an eafy ingrefs and egrefs for every plunderer, who 
might be tempted by the defencelefs ftat^ of the country to ravage 
it ; demolilh its forts on the land, and fmk, or fell, or give to the 
worms its wooden walls by fea; di(band its nece(raiy troops; 
empty its treafury ; and choke the grand channel of refource, its 
commerce ; which fliould even feem to invite the citizens to bite and 
devour one another with impunity by barring the facred doors of pub- 
lic juflice, or by delivering the keys of them to dependent judges. 
Thisfome might call Si •^le fuicide,''^ 

This Difcourfe appears to be the offspring of a fenfible and vigo-^ 
rous mind. The (lyle is clear and , nervous ; and the Author has 
performed the taik afligncd him with ability and honour. 

This department of our volume *will be greatly enlarged in fucceeding Numbers. 


TRAVELS, AND MANNERS OF NATIONS- 
DESCRIPTION OF THE LADIES OF PARIS. 

From H. M. mi&am^ Lettm. 

THE fetes of the courty it is aflerted hy the few perfbns 
remaining in France, by whom they were ftequentcdf 
were but tawdry fplendour compared with the claflkal diegance 
which prevails at the fetes of our republican contraders. As a ^* 
cimen of thefe private balls, I fhall trace a (hort fketch of a dance 
lately given by one of the fumiihers of ftores for fleets and armiesy ia 
bis fpacious hotel, where all the fumitute, in compliance with the 
prefent fafhion at Paris, is antique ; where all that is not Greek is Ro* 
man ; where (lately filken beds, mafly fophas, w(M*ked tapeftry, and 
gilt ornaments, are thrown afide as rude gbthic magnificence, and 
every couch refembles that of Pericles, every chair thofe of Cicero j 
where every wall is finifhed in arabefque, like the baths of Titus, and 
every table, upheld by Caftors and PoUuxes, is covered with Athenian 
bufts and Etrufcan vafes ; where that modem piece of furniture a 
clock is concealed beneath the cladic bar of Phoebus, and the dancing 
hours ; and every chimney-iron is fupported by a fphinx, or a griffin* 
The drefs of his female vifitors was in perfed harmony with the fur- 
niture of his hotel ; for although the Parifian ladies are notfufpeded 
of any obftinate attachment to Grecian modes of government, thej 
are moft rigid partizans of Grecian modes of drefs, adorned like the 
(Contemporaries of Afpafia — ^the loofe light drapery, the naked arm» 
the bare bofom, the fcandaled feet, the circling zone, the golden 
chains, the twifting trefTes, all difplay the moft inflexible conformity 
to the laws of republican coflume. The moft fafhionable hair-drefles 
of Paris, in order to accommodate himielf to the claflical tafte of his 
fair cuftomers, is provided with a variety of antique bufts as models ; 
and when he waits on a lady, enquires if fhe chufes to be dreft that 
day a la Cleopatre^ la Diana, or la Pfyche ? Sometimes the changeful 
nymph is a veftal, fometimes a Venus ; but the laft rage has been the 
Ntohe^ of late fat and lean, gay and grave, old and young, have beexi 
all a la Ntobe \ and the many-curled periwig, thrown afide by the 
fafhionable clafs, now decorates the heads of pretty fhop-keepen. 

The fair Grecians being determined not to injure the contour q£ 
fine forms by fuperfluous incumbrances, no faihionable lady at Paris 
wears any pockets, and the inconvenience of being without is obvi- 
ated by Kicking her fan in her belt, fliding in a flat purfe of moroc- 
co leather, only large enough to contain a few louis, at the fide of 
her neck, and giving her fnu£F-box and her pocket-handkerchief tO' 
the care of the gentleman who attends 1^, and t9 whom ijiie^pplief . 
for them whenever ihe has occafion. 
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For a ftort time duriag t]ie wiater» ia. de&aaceof froll and tmm, 
tbt coftame'of a &w rdgnhig belleswas not i lagne^ bat a ia/anag^ 
To be drefTed a la famvage^ was to have aH that part of the fnine 
which wis not lieft uiidoyered ckd m a Tight dra^ff of fkt&. ^loar. 
The boddice, under which no Unen was worn, (ihifts being an arti- 
de of drefs long fince rgedicd at Pans, both by the Greeks and tbe 
layages) the boddice was made of knitted dlk, clinging exadlj to 
tile ftape^ wliich it pcikGij difphty^ed ; the ^tlcoat Was M one 
fide twiiied up by a Kght feftoon ; and the feet, which were either 
bare or covered with a filk (locking of fleih colour, fo woFca as t» 
draw opon the toer Kke a ^otv upon the fingers, weM decorated 
with diamonds. Thefe gende favages, hot^eTcr, found th^aifelres 
fo rudely treated wheaerer they appeored; by the feTci^iga audti* 
tttde, that at length the fa&ions of Otaheite were thrown afide^ and 
Greece rem^m the ftanding order of the day. 

But to return to the contraftor, and his biffl— ^after ieTcral 
hours had pafled m dancing cotilions, which the young women of 
Paris perform with a degree of perfedion— ^ fight aympthifli grace 
vto&cn elfewhere*— and suter the waHe, which is now never fofgoc- 
ten at a Paris bail, had proved that the ftedy heads of Nkftifo were 
not to-be made giddy, Ae comj^any Were led to a fupper fiumiihed 
with eaftem magnificence, and decorated with atttic tafte* After 
fupper the folding doors of the faloon were du-own open te a gar- 
den of confid«:ab!e extent, beautifully illttmtnated with coloured 
lamps, and its trees bending with lavifli dlufteTs erf* fmil^ of every 
feafon, and every climate, formed of ice, while fboataias po«red 
forth ftreams of orgeat, lemonade, and liqueurs* 

But while thefe imitators, of Greece and Rottie are reiiellfag^ 
in Afiatic luxury^ 3rou hear them lamenting moft padtetrcaUy the 
lubverfion of the ancient regime ; that regime wlndi would at leaft 
have had thus much of juSice, that it would have retained xheSt 
perfonages in the anti'<hambers of the ialooos they now occupy ; 
to which anti-chambers they would with a counter-revcdutton moil 
probably return. One is c^liged to offer up an invocation to pa* 
dence, when condemned to liften to their declamations agaiixft that 
new order of things to which £dely they owe thdr elevation^' 

Thofe who have been too rapidly enriched by the revolution 
have endeavored to hide the obfcurity of th^ otigin, by mimicking 
the tones of thofe who havb titles and honors to regret, till ariftoc- 
racy has defcended fo low, that it will ibon perh^ be exploded, 
Hke any other fa&ion, when taken up by the vulgar. Many of the 
fair wives ci titled emigrants, or blooming widows of murdered 
nobles, who have made fuch £scond marriages, that we might wdl 
apoftrophize them in the language of HainSet : 

« Such an a£b 

"Hiso: bluts the grace and blufh of modefty. 

Calls virtue hypocrite. 

Makes marriage vows 

As'falfc as dicers' oaths." 
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to 2ipe their coanter-revolutippary foSie^y w3l ax ^nju^ b^ sUbanae^ 
of tbeir ariftocracy* mzben they £nd how i]dccef$fuUy tihey are rival-» 
led b ihofe ientixaents by their millvicrd wd ]i:i9MCua^XQakers. ^ 
vriter of 3k late political pamphlet has i^veo. an ^idmirahle reailoii 
wrhy mv* Parii^an .belles wiU foon lay a£de i^e toi>e.(Df ejternal lameo^ 
tations for the o(!rerthi:ow ef defpotifm. *^ Seven years/^ i^ys he^ 
^ have already el<^ptfed iince the epocha of the tevolpUon : feven 
jears h a period of fozne lengtli in the biflory afa^ youthful beauty^ 
;9Qd a lady will ibpn not be ^le to regret tbe ixionarchy, under tb^ 
penalty of pafllng for old*'' I bdlieye every perfo^ irho has Undiod 
the female heart, will agree with this writer, that tbe republic has j| 
tolerable chance upon this principle of obtaining ere long many fair 
profelytes. 

The fans, fp^rkUng. witfc fpangled jS^irr^ <{? /y/t will tbenbe brok^ 
en ; the rings, bearing the infignia oi royalty, will be melted down ; 
and \h& portefiiMUiy and hanyboamertx^ with t^eir j[ltding4ids, difplay- 
ing the forbidden images of regal greatnefs, will no longer be borne 
about in a&rt of triumphal manner, not from a ientiment of lbr« 
row, by thoie who, attendant on their pi^rfbns, and .balking in their 
ixrules, are privileged to difplay more tban that general regret for 
their unhappy denigy which humanity feels ; but ^om a ifessfation 
of vanity by thofe, s^ho perhaps never breathed the fame atmof- 
phere ; never, even at awful diilance, gazed upon the originals of 
thofe pidares which they now aii^ to cberifii as the tender memo- 
idals of peculiar favour. Thefe relicks, we may venture to predi^, 
will be offered up in one mighty facrifice at the fhrine of the repub- 
lic> t^ moment it is wdil underftood that to be a xqpublican is to be 
young. 

Public balk, as well as coi[iceTts, were held laft winter at tbe 
theatre Frangds^ whkh, after having been long fiiut up, was repair- 
ed, embelliihed,, and baptized by the Gree]c name of the Odetm ; and 
that no jealoufy might e^ift between the balls and concerts^ on ac- 
count of this clafllcal nomenclature, the balls immediately received 
the appellation of thlafes* 

But the moft imgular fpecies of amufem^nt which the laft win- 
ter produced were fubfcription^balls, entitled des hols a Ja wSsmc» 
Such, and fb powerful was the rage for pleafure, that a certain num- 
ber of its votaries, who, during the tyranny of Robefpierre, had loft 
their neareft relations on the fcaffold, inftitut^d, not days of fuch 
folemn,fad commemoration, as is dear to the fuperdition of tender- 
nefs, when, in melancholy proce0ion, clad in fable, and writhed 
with cyprefs, they might have knelt, a mourning multitude, around 
the ipot where the mutilated bodies of their murdered parents had 
been thrown by the executioner ; and bathed thefod with thofe. bit- 
ter tears which filial afiPedion, or agonized love, fhed over the broken 
ties of nature, or of paflion — ^no ! — ^the commemorative rites which 
thefe mourners offered to the manes of their mafiacred relations^ were 
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fclKre balls I To thcfe ftrange, unhallowed orgies, no one coald be 
admitted who had not loft a father, a mother, a hufban d, a wife, a 
brother, or a lifter, on the guillotine ; but any perfon with a certifi- 
cate of their execution in his pocket-book, not only obtained admif- 
fion, but might dance as long, and as merrily as heart could wifh. 
Had Holben been prefent at fuch a fpedacle, no doubt he i^oiild 
have enriched his death-dance with new images, and led forward each 
gay nymph by an attendant headlefs fpedlrc. The indignant cry of 
fmblic opinion, however, was at length heard above the muiic of the 
Walfe and the cotillon ; and the bal a fa viffime exifts no longer to 
bear its powerful teftimony to a depravation, not merely of manners, 
but of the heart. 


ON PORTUGUESE SCULPTURE. 
From Murphy^ s Travels in Portugal, 

THE new/quares or Praga do ComerciOf in Lifbon, !s ilx hundred 
and fifteen feet long, by five hundred and fifty feet broad, 
bounded on three fides by buildings, and on one fide by the Tagus. 
The north wing is occupied by the royal exchange and cuftom-houfe. 
A continued arcade extends the whole length of the wing, which 
affords communication with the feveral offices and fiores. In the 
diftribution of thefe apartments, both externally and internally, con* 
▼enience and ftrength are all the architeA appears to have had in 
view, and indeed very little more is neceffary for any cuftom-houlc. 
Here are no palaces for commifiioners to dwell in, nor dark cells 
for clerks to write in, nor cellars floating with water to hold dry 
goods ; whoever wifhes for thefe improvetaents^ will find them, and a 
great deal more, in the new cufliom^houfe of Dublin. 

Equefirian Statue of Jojeph I. 

In the centre of the above fquare is an equeftrian ftatuc, of. 
bronze, of Jofeph the firft ; a work of no inconfiderable merit, and 
the only one of the kind that was ever creeled to any of tlie fove- 
reigns of Portugal. The marquis de Pombal was the promoter of 
this work ; intending thereby to hononr his royal mafter, and at the 
•fame time to add a fprig of laurel to his own brow. The portrait of 
his minifter, executed in bronze, was placed on the fide of the pedef- 
tal, but it continued there no longer than he maintained his power ; 
it was torn down immediately when he loft his mafter and his place, 
by thofe who a few days before paid homage to the original. We 
cannot but admire the indifference he evinced w^hen informed of this 
circumftance : / am glad ofit^ faid ht^for it nvas not Hie me. 

When we confider the humble ftate of the arts in Portugal, 
and the difficulty of executing fuch a magnificent ftatue, we muft 
allow that great praife is due to thofe who nad the condu£ling of i^ 
The model was made by a fculptor named Joaquim M^chado <J^ 
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CafttOy who alfo defigned and executed the emblematic groups^t 
the fides of the pedeftal. It is from the latter every artift and am- 
ateur wfll judge of the XBcritsofthis fculptor, particularly the group 
at the norui fide, which muft be allowed to poifefs great tafte, delica- 
cy, and fpirit. 

The figure and the horfe arc alfo very noble produ6lions ; but in 
cafts of this kind we muft not look for excellence in the detail, a* 
the delicate touches of the chifel are always loft in the foundry ; if 
the general form and the maffes will bear the^teft of criticifm, we 
can exped no more, and in this refpe^ De Caftro has acquitted 
himfelf in a mafterly manner. 

Nor has Bartholomew de Cofiay the founder of this ftatue, been de- 
ficient of abilities, as far as related to his part ; he caft the whole in 
one piece, without failing even in a fingle member ; a circumftance 
which, one excepted, has not, perhaps, occurred in any other work 
of the kind of equal magnitude, fince the reftoration of the art of 
cafting equeftrian ftatues in bronze. And yet I am not certain if 
this be not larger than the exception we allude to ; namely, the 
equeftrian ftatue of Louis tlie fourteenth, in the Place de Veniome at 
Paris ; which, if it fttll exift, is twenty-one French feet in height, 
• and was caft in one piece by Balthazar Keller, a native of Zurich. 
But De Cofta not only caft the above ftatue, but alfo conveyed it 
irom the foundry, and raifed it on the lofty pedeftal on which it 
(lands. 

The fculptor and founder are both natives of Portugal ; the lat- 
ter has been honoured and rewarded for his ingenuity, by being 
promoted to the rank and pay of brigadier in the feri'^ice ; and it is 
allowed by all who know him, that his talents do honour to that 
high rank. But Mcchado de Caftro, the fculptor, who has an un- 
doubted claim to the principal merit of the work, as the defjgiier 
and modeller of it, is neglefted and forgotten : indeed, there is not 
one Portuguefe in a thoiifand who knows that he was the. author of 
It ; and though his talents entitle him to be ranked with the firft 
artifts of the age, he is fcarcely known in his native countiy. It is 
true, that his majefty created him a knight on that occafion ; but 
fmce then he has been left to pine in obfcurity in an attic cell. A 
fhort time before I left Lifl)on I was affured, from rcfpedable au- 
thority, that he petioned a gentleman high in office to have the floor 
of his wretched apartment repaired. 

Portugal, like Ireland, is become celebrated for. the manner in 
which at all times fhe has treated her native fons of diftinguijfhed 
merit. We find in the annals of , both nations men, whofc works have 
enlightened fucceeding generations, perfecutedydefpifed, jirc! the rays 
of fcience given to illumine mankind, expiring in a prilor. or anhof- 
pital, like an exhaufted lamp. The great prince Henry was reviled 
and fcomed by thofe who confidered themfelves as the great men of 
his country, as Galileo was by the Itah'ans, and looked upon as an 
aquatic knight errant, whilft (tofpeak in tiae language of allegory) 
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^ was alai^iae the botmdaries of the nniTerfCf Adtauml Padtea^ 

who a&ontihed the eailera world with the greatpefs of hb actons, a<H} 
la his return to Li/bo& receiyed hQiiours. sudequate tx> a triumph^ wa^ 
fi)oa after caft into pnfom loaded with chains f and though he wai^ 
iband innocent of the alleged mifdemeanors, he was left to fubHS xh^ 
stmainder of his days upon 4:harit7. The &te of Magellexx* Veirsel^ 
f«Mi Vieira are well known, txA alfo that of Camden^ the Virgfl of 
Vortugal who endedi his days in an almshonfe ; and .whilH he wa& 
gjiiviag the laft hand to his hmnortal nwnbers, lived on the pittance 
l^CMed for hixn by his black fervant in the ilreets of Liibon* We: 
wifhy for the honour of Portugali that Machado de Caftfo Jjoaj cloii: 
ia^ catalogue of negk^d talents^ 


CHARACTER OF THE WELCH. 

EoftraSed frmn Skrin/x Tours through Wales* 

REFINEMENT has not yet attained to lb high a pikcib m 
Wales) that the focial virtHes fhoald be extinguiftedy or vno 
Biuch obfcured by apathy ; among thefe xirtises may jnffiy tc rttk^ 
«ned that Angular attachment of its inhabttantsr to each otber^ 
which prevails moft eminently in pnyate families, aadtuniTerfally n» 
tfce whole community ► Thus is the general band of union fbengtiw 
tned by reciprocal good offices between aH orders of people, the 
rich aflifting the poor with a kind of parentiai fcdicitude for their 
welfare, and the peafant's exhibiting that venerattds towards their 
fpieat land -owners, which they have been accuftomed to ihew inGxn 
age to age to their anceftors. So harmlefs a relique ef the feudal 
dominions is produ6Hve here of much benefit to fociety^ for inftan* 
ces of opprefiion and tyranny are very rare in modem times, nor 
perhaps are thofe in power more difpofed to mifuie it, ^aa thoie 
under them to fubmtt to an undue exercife of it. Yet is vrcsk this 
^appy trait of chara6Ver tn danger of being lod as xeEnement is* 
crcafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thi^ of 
England, defert their proper ftatkns, and loofe once that high efiima- 
tion which the impofing prefence of an adive and upright landloni 
Kas tranfmitted to pofterity.-i-A more ufeful or dignified bdng in- 
deed can hardly exift than a native man of landed property in Wales» 
living with credit in the manfion houfe of his anceftors, and exer- 
eifihg his talents ioT the general good as an upright magiftrate, a 
friendly neighbour, and a liberal benefaifkor. 

High fpirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be aiccoQnt- 
ed ftrong points of the Welch charader ; and thefe, when properly 
exhibited, cannot fail to create refped and admiration. That zeal 
which attaches the numerous branches of families to each other, and 
tiie tenants to their landlords, often call thefe propenfities of ^e 
susid into action, nor are there wanting examples> in which they 


hare been d^jik^ed with afdrc^ and femiment aitnoft bordering tip* 
on romance^ A ftrikbg mftance of natural, a$ well as national m- 
trepidity, was fbewn m 9ie fprmg of 1797, when crowds throfegel 
together oft the^fifft runaour of i^e French inrafi'on ; peaiants uxwieit 
tb military tlifciplme, ranged themielves under die ftandard «f 
lord Cawdor, iiid even the women of Pexxtbrokeftire contributed t^ 
difmay the enettiy. ^ 
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Short Accotsr or the Russian Expbdition*for HAkiik? Dts« 
COTEnrES m tHt North-East Sea. By Profeffer Blumet^nxcL 

AS very Uttlc is yet publicly known of the great fix years expedi- 
tion, undertaken by the Ruffians for making difcoreries ia the 
iJbrthem Archipelago or'Eaftem Ocean, the following ihort ac* 
couttt of it, taken from the moil authentic fources» and particularlm 
from the correfpondence of Dr. C. H. Merck, who was employed ia 
the expedition as naturalift anfd phyfician, with the Royal Academy 
isf Sciences at Oottingen may ajQFord fatisfadion to thofe fond of go^ 
€»graphical refeairches. 

This expedition was propofed by Catherine 11. fo early as the 
Aionth of NoTember 1 7 84. A pkn was al£> drawn up for it ; and 
the command conferred upon Captain Billings a^n Englifhman, them 
In the na'^al fervice of Ruffia, who had accompanied Mr. Bayly the 
aftronomerin Cook's laft voyage round the world in 1776--80U 
Three capiains of the fecond rank were appointed under him, yvsu 
Halt, Sarifehef an<l Bering,not the fon, as LefTepsfays, but the grand- 
ion of the celebrated Capt. Vitus Bering, who, on the 14 (^ Decern* 
ber 1 741 , Was interred on an ifland in the fea of Kamcfchatka, named 
after himfelf, and where he had been fkipwrecked. 

The principal objeAs of this great and very ezpenfive expeditio* 
were, to fapply all the deficiencies in regard to the important (fi£^ 
covcries with which the geography of Afiatic Ruffia had been en. 
riched, fitice the time T)f Peter the Great, by exploring that fo little 
known north-f^ft comer of Afia, the land of Tfchukt ; to purfiu 
fother if poffible thenorth-eaft paffage, attempted by Cook ; and, 
laltty, to fearch out more convenient poftsfor the RufiiaU fur-trade 
on the north-weft coaft of America. 

Captain Billings fet out with his inftruilions from Peterlburgh ia 
the end of the year 1785, and in July 1785 arrived at Ochotz. 
Having paffcd the winter at Werchne Oftrog, in the beginning of 
the fummer 1787 he left die mouth of the Kolyma or Kovyma 
with two veffels, the larger of which, called the Pallas, was com^ 
manded by himfelf ; and the other, the Jefafchna, named after an 
arm of the river Kovyma, in which it was built, was*:ommanded by 
Captain ^arifchef. This was only a preparatory expedition, tl« 
<ebjed 6f which, however, was nothing lefs than to double Cape 
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Tfchelazka, (Cook's Cape north) and to proceed by thb nnhcard-or 
route from the Frozen Ocean through Bering's Straits to Anadyr. 
I call the route unhirard-of, as the romantic voyage of the Starfcfama 
Coflac Semon Defchnew, in the year 16489 not withftanding the 
account of it which the Ruffian hiftoriographer Mailer is isud to have 
difcovered in 17369 among die archives at Jakutzk, is ftill doobted 
by many fceptics, who confider a connexion of the noithem ports of 
both coniinents as poffible. 

Thefe adventurous navigators, however, could not proceed fo-- 
thcr than to a certain point between Baranikamen and the mouth of 
the river Tfchaun ; becaufe the impenetrable fields of ice which 
they found there, rendered it impoffible for them to continue their 
voyage to the north-eaft, and obliged them to return from Seredun- 
Kerymlky Oftrog to Jakutzk, in order to pais the winter. 

In the mean time, Captains Ebdl and Bering were employed in 
preparations for the grand expedition. The ifonner fuperintended 
^ Ochotzk the building of the two ve&ls defiinedfor that purpoie, 
and the latter had the care of tranfporting from Jakutzk the mate- 
rials and (lores neceifary for fitting them out. 

In the furamer of 1789, the two {hi}fs were ready at Ochotzk foT 
putting to fea ; when, unfortunately, the fecond of them, the Do« 
browa Namerine, (the Good Intent) which was to be conunanded 
by Capt. Hall, got on ihore juft at the mouth of the Ochochta ; and 
as her keel was broken, it was neceflary to fet her on fire. On ac- 
count of this misfortune, Capt. Billings, with his own veflel the 
Slawa Roflie (Ruffian Glory) was not able to leave Ochotzk till^ 
towards the middle of September ; at which time he proceeded to 
Awatfcha Bay, where he anchored in the month of Odober, having 
made in this pafiage a difcovery of very great importance to nauti- 
cal geography, as about 300 werfts from Ochotzk towards the Ku- 
rile iflands, he fell in with a rock, an hundred fathoms high and ^ 
werft in circumference, furrounded by IciTer rocks which were nam- 
ed Jonas liland, and on which many of the fhips already loft have, 
in all probability, been wrecked. Prodigious flocks of fea-fowl come 
every morning from thefe rocks to the coad of Ochotzk, and return 
thither again in the evening to pals the night. ^ 

After wintering at Kamtfchatka thefe navigators explc»red, in the 
fummeroftheyear 1790, the whole chain of the Aleutian ifiands, 
which feem to be ^f volcanic origin, and afterwards the large ea^m 
iflaiids explored by Cook ; Onalafchka and Kadjak the bay of Cape 
St. Elias, &c. and returned to winter at Kamtfchatka. In the fum- 
mer of 179 1 they proceeded on their grand expedition, tofearch for 
a northern pa/Tage through the Frozen Ocean ; and having landed 
on Gore's and Clarke's Ifland, purfued their route from thence to 
the continent of America. 

As the fields'of ice, which extend from the Eaftern Cape of Amer- 
ica, rendered it impoffiblc tor them to penetrate any farther, Capt. 
Billings, in coiyundion with Dr. Merck, accompanied by one of Uie 
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pilots, the drafdmany two interpreters, and four feamen, un4ertook 
an ejcpedition of difcovery through the country of Tfchukt from the 
Bay of St. Lawrence to the river Kolyma, which they had left four 
years before- This wonderful journey, which they performed in 
fledges dra\yn by rein-deer and attended by fome of the intrepid na- 
tives, continued from the middle of Auguft till the end of February 
1792, when they arrived at the river Angarka^ which falls into the 
great river of Anuy, after having travelled through, and examined 
in regard to geography, natural hiftory and ftatidics, an extenfive 
t;ra<5t of country very little known, the Bay of St. Lawrence and the 
iflands between Bering's Straits and the mouth of the Anadyr, in- 
habited by about four thoufand Tfchuktele, who are ichthyophagi 
or feeders on Eih, and the whole almoft level land, deftitute of wood, 
of the rein-deer Tfchuktefe from the above mentioned ftraits as far 
as the Kolyma. ' 

In the beginning of May thefe enterprifing travellers returned on 
horfeback to Jakutzk. Their veflel, which they had left in the Bay 
of St. Lawrence, had in the mean time proceeded to Onalafchka^ 
under the command of Capt. Sarifchef, and had wintered there, to- 
gether with a fmall cutter called the Tfchome Orel (the Black Ea- 
gle) which had been built foon after their firft arrival at Kamtfchatka» 
to fupply the lofs of the vefFel ftranded at Ochotzk, and on board 
which were Captains Hall and Bering 

Next fpring both vefTels returned to Kamtfchatka. The Slawa 
Rollie was left there in the harbour of St. Peter and St« Paul ; but 
Captains Hall and Sai^fchef, in the courfe of the fummer, paid a vifit 
in the Black Eagle to the chain of the volcanic Kurile iflands. They 
then proceeded to Ochotzk, from which they were followed, in the 
fummer of 1793, ^7 ^^ ^^^ of the crew of the Slawa Roffie in a 
tranfport conmianded by Capt. Billings ; and in the winter of 1794 
the whole of the perfons employed in the expeditioncetumed to Pe- 
terfbureh. 

A full account of this remarkable and interefting expedition is now 
preparing for publication, under the infpedtion of the Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh. In the mean time, the Academical Mufe- 
um at this place,* through the liberality of its worthy benefa(5lor Ba- 
ron von Afch, counfellor of ftate, has received a prelent highly in- 
tereding to natural hiRory and geography, confiftmg of works of art 
and natural curioiities from theTe remote regions of the northern 
part of Afia, as well as of the north-weft coaft of America and the 
chain of iflands lying between the two continents. 

The fpecimens of art of thefe polar inhabitants, and above all the 
needle-work of the women, (who, however, for the moft part are 
troglodytes, and in their fubterranean dwellings {jurten) muft con- 
fequentiy ftrain their eyes by working at lamps filled with train oil) 
exceed in elegance every thing I ever faw of fuch^ kind of manufac- 
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tarcy not only among favages, but even among the civilized £urope> 
ans. As a proof of this affertion, I fltall here remark, that they ftood 
examination by a magnifying glafs, tinder which the fineft embroide- 
ry of Europe loft much by being compared with them. 

The affertion that, except food and drink, there is no objed which 
engages more the attention of mankind than that of ornament, and 
that a turn for coquettry is one of the moft general as well as moft 
beneficent principles in human nature — an affertion ftrengthened by 
this ftriking obfervation, that though there are numerous tribes on 
the earth who go pcrfeftly naked, even without fo much a's the cov- 
ering of a fig-leaf, there are none, as far as we yet know from the 
information of travellers, who, notwithftandihg their nudity, do not 
ornament themfelves in fome manner or other, I have found fully 
confirmed by various articles, the fruits of this voyage of difcovery, 
which form part of the prefent tranfmitted to ourmufeum by Baron 
von Afch. 

The variety and Angularity of the appendages of the toilette of 
thefc polar inhabitants, condemned as it were to the coldeft climate 
in the world, and who have to ftruggle inceflantly with froft: and 
hunger, exceed all defcription. By way of example, I fliall mention 
only one article, a firft-rate ornament of the ladies of the Alieutian 
Iflands, confifting of a pair of long tulks of a wild boar, cut down to 
a fmaller fize, which are ftuck into two holes, one on each fide of the 
under lip, from which they proje(5t, and give the wearer an appear- 
ance fimilar t» that of the wallrus, which is confidered as a beauty 
almoft irrefiftiblS. 
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LETTERS FROM SOME OF THE MEN OF SCIENCE EN- 
GAGED IN THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

Letter I. . . 

Cairo J Thermidor ZS^^p ^«« ^^- 

THE Commiflion of the Sciences remained a month at Rofetta 
until Egypt was entirely fubdued. I am bufily employed at 
prefent in the department to which I belong. I have had the good 
fortune to be encouraged and protected by General Menou, who 
commanded in the province of Rofetta, He gave me an efcort, to 
enable me to penetrate the Delta, and to hunt for animals. I have 
found a number of very interefting birds. To obferve them alive, 
defcribe them zoologically and anatomically ; to prepare ftuflFcd 
fkins and fkeletons, have been my occupation in the moft agreeable 
country of Egypt. I have made many new obfervations, which I 
intend to write down for the Inftitute of Cairo. 

The botanifts are very unfortunate in regard to their Science. 
Egypt has fcarcdiy fumiflied them with twenty diflPerent fpecies ; 
andv befrdfes, they have loft all the paper which they brought with 
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diem. The cafe has been the fame with my fpirit of wme and pow- 
der for fluffing birds. Thefe articles were on board the Pairiote% 
which was loft in the harbour of Alexandria. This veffel had on 
board alfo the eflfe<5ts of the aeronauts. 

The moft aftonifhing tree here is the fycamorc-fig. One of thefe 
trees is fufficient to fhade feveral of the peafants' huts, with the oxea 
that raife water to water the ipcadows by means of wheejs. 

Letter II. 

^iexandrta^ Thermidor %^th* 

THE naturalifts are all employed each in his own department. 
IShe mineralogifts have not found any thing of importance. They 
have been occupied only in examining the changes occafioned in the 
land by the winds of Lybia. The ruins have fumifhed them a much 
more abundant harveft. The thoufands of columns which every 
where occur have prefented them with granites, ^rlp^A^/,* and Egyptian 
inarble of the greateft beauty. The monuments, aftonifhing on ac* 
count of their bulk, which are feen here, have already given us a 
fpecimen of the wonders we fhall behold in Upper Egypt. Pom- 
pey's pillar, and the column called Cleopatra's needle, do not» how* 
ever, niake fo much impreffion as an Egyptian vafe covered with 
hieroglyphics, and in perfeft prefervation. This vafe ftands in the 
great mofque of the Arab town ; and I hope that you will fee it 
m Paris, notwithftanding its enormous weight* 

I have examined with C. Champhi the ftones of which the walls of 
the Arab town are built. They are corroded to the very center in 
(uch a manner as might induce people to believe that faltpetre here 
is very abundant ; but we were furprifed to find fcarcely any thmg 
except fea-falt and a very fmall quantity of a nitrat, the nature of 
which we have not been able to determine, as we had not the necefl 
fary means, but which, in all probabih'ty, is nitrat of lime. I am 
employed in getting repaired the boxes which contain our chemical 
apparatus, and which have fuffered confiderably. More thari half 
of the fulphuric acid has been loft, and has injured the boxes. 

The aftronomers are employed with the eftablifhment of a folid 
bafe, that is to fay, with the conftrudion of two pillars of mafon* 
V^ork. They will depart fbon, in order to form the triangles necef^ 
fary for making a map of the country. The military, civil, and 
geographical engineers are now conftrudting a plan of Alexandria 
and the environs. 

Conte is employed in colleding fpecimens of all the arts of the 
country. He has formed a plan alfo of a very fimple telegraph, to 
be cftablifhcd on the coafts and in the road to Cairo. 

Alexandria ftands in the middle of a defert. The Turkifh town 
b built at the expenfe of that of the Arabs, where nothing has been 
preferved untouched but the citterns, none of which have been form- 


wl^, 


* The French give this appellation to a very fhining kind of mar- 
We found in tlie Pyrenees, 


^ 
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ed under the new town. The objeAs of culture here conflft of beau- 
tiful palnis» which have a fomewhat difmal appearance, fig-trees* 
the caBus opuntint and wretched vegetables, to which the inhabitants 
do much honour by giving them the names of cabbages, forrel, parfl 
ley, &c. The onions however, deferve particular attention. They 
are much harder, a little mere pointed in their form, and have a 
fomewhat ftronger tafte than thofe of Europe. The grapes which 
we have ate here for a fortnight pad are brought by water from 
Rofetta and Cyprus : water-melons, which are abundant, come al- 
fo from Rofetta : they are cultivated here, but in fmall quantities. 

The Bedouin Arabs who inhabit the defert, and who feed there 
their flocks, which they afterwards bring for fale to Alexandria, wear 
a white dreis that appeared to me to have a great refemblance to the 
ancient Roman habit, and which produces a very fine effect. The 
painters, when I aiked what they thought of it, entertained the fame 
opinion. The men here are ftrong, of large fize, and well propor« 
tioned. This, no doubt, is owing to the drefs worn by the children 
and the lower clafles, which i& merely a blue fhirt. They take a great 
deal of exercife, and their ftrength is expanded at a very early zge. 

We have b^li all indifpofed : this is a tribute we rouft pay to a 
cUmate io different from our own, and above all to the difference of 
nouriihment. Though theheat here is only 2 2 or 23 ( S i or 84 Fahr. ) 
on account of the fea-breeze which cools the atmofphere, the hygro^ 
metric difpofition of the air has a powerful effet^ on the animal 
economy. It never rains at this fesdbn, but in the evening there is 
an abundant fsdl of dew, to which are afcribed thofe difeafes of the 
eyes that affiiA the inhabitants. 

The plague, fb much dreaded in Europe, creates no unea/inefc 
here, though it ftill exifts in foroe houfes of the city. People walk 
in jthe ftreets with as much confidence as if they were not expofed to 
the danger of touching an infeded perfon, and catching that cruel 
malady. Dubois, the furgeon, has had a great deal of converfation 
with a phyfician who has long pradlifed in this country. He affured 
him that die plague is not fb dangerous as it is generally reprefented, 
and that many perfons, attacked by epidemic difeafes, die for want 
of afliftance, becaufe the terror infpired by the plague is ftronger than 
all the ties of affe^ion. A lazaretto was eftabliihed here almoft as 
foon as we arrived. It is fituated in the ancient ifle c^ Pharos, at the 
entrance of the old harbour. (to be continued,) 


ENGLISH INNS. 

From Mr. Fraifs Gkamngs in England. 

ALTHOUGH I have repeatedly renounced all methodical 
movements, and fet out with a defign furnifliing you with a 
general idea of my country, derived from a defcription of particular 
plaees and people, I am defirous that no material obje^s fhould be 
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left ntmoticed, whicby in a particulax manner, djflinguj/bes the Ifland* 
in its prefent ftate, and may aflift you in forming a right notion of us. 

Hence, I ihould, methinks, have incorporated with my laft Letter, 
refpeding the Roads and Ca&riages, fome information as to the 
good things to which thofe Roads will lead you. 

And here again, my dear Baron, I am conftrained, by the truth ^ 
inrhich yon venerate, to affign the Palm to Old England — by an un- 
qualified preference of the. Inns of this Country to thofe cither of 
Germany, France, or any other nation in the world ; and to do 
away all appearance of partiality herein, I will boldly appeal for 
atteftation d this judgement to every inhabitant, in that world, who 
has had opportunity of proving its unbiaffed equity, by living 
amongft us ; and of making fair comparifons. Ere you have gone 
"over as much of our ground as from London to this place, I will 
confidently make the appeal to you, my Friend, The reality of a 
comfort, of which other countries have fcarcely an idea, will be vifible 
to you at the firft Englifh Inn, where you may flop, and accompa- 
ny you to the end of your journey. — ^The warmth, the neatnefs, the 
attention, the attendance ; the /ro/r^/f of the apartments, the clean- 
linefs of the food, ^he polifli of the furniture, of the plate, and of tlic 
glafTes,— »thefe will always ftrikc you, and not unfrequently, the ele^ 
gance of the rooms, and fplmdour of the accommodation. Every for- 
eigner, who has either tafte or feeling, muft candidly give the prece- 
dency to us in all thefe articles. — Indeed, the comparifons which a 
travelled vifitant, from your own ihores mujl make, would be more 
vi<Sborious for us than any eulogy of our own. Englifhmen ^re fo 
much in the habit of feeing thefe things in all parts of this country, 
-—with very few exceptions indeed, — that they are fcarcely feen at 
all ; or noticed only by the indignant' manner in which we mark the 
exceptions — a dirty, difgufting Inn, fitted up for Irs gens eomme ilfaui, 
being as rare to be met on Englifh ground as it is cofnmon on the 
Continent. There, indeed, we occanonally fee a difmantled caftle, 
Cr dilapidated chateau, degraded to a chearlcfs road-fide public-houfe, 
■where men, horfes, hogs and other cattle, houfe, ftable, ttall and ftye, 
on the fame floor ; and to fay truth, the beaft has often the beft birth. 
Huge rooms, beds fliabbily fumptuous, a kind of majelly in tatters, 
long chill pafTages, damp floors, high dingy cielings, and unwieldy 
figures in tapeftry, where the fpider, as in mockery drawing kings 
and warriors into his web, fits brooding his venom in the ruined face 
cf a Princefs, or makes his den on the bofom of a Queen in decay ! 
But where (hall we find the triumphant enjoyments which the Writer, 
with whofe acute remark, rich didlion and, unrivalled morality, you 
will in due time, I truft, be better acquainted, where, I fay, fhall we 
find thofe home-felt public luxuries which our Samuel Johnlbn fb 
often confidered as one of the grand domdiic perfe^ictis of his c(Aintry, 
an Englifli Inn or Tavern ? — the prefidential chair of which, upon ^ 
account of the unrcftrained eafe and freedom it beflows, he . gaily 
called, « the throne of human felecity.^^ «* As foon,'' faid he, "as I 
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enter the door of a tavern I experience an oblivion of care, and^ 
iteedom from folicitude ; when I am feated, I find the maftercourte'* 
ous, and the fervants obfequious to my call ; anxious to know, and 
ready to fupply my wants. Wine then exhilarates my fpirits, and 
prompts me to free co/iverfation, and an interchange of difcourfe with 
thofe whom I moft Jove. There is no private houfc in which people 
can enjoy themfelves fo well as a capital tavern." But he muft be 
underftood, my dear Baron, to mean an* English tavern, becaufb 
the circumftanccs that conftitute that enjoyment, can, in their per- 
fection, be found no where elfe ; and not only in our capital taverns^ 
but in almoft every well regulated inn upon the road, in every pofli- 
ble dire(5lion of the country, and he might have added, there only 
am I regaled by decency, as a handmaid, waiting on appetite — 
there only are the eyes, tafte, and touch at once banquetted I And 
this is true, not only of our capital inns, but of other houfes of accom- 
modation on a more circumfcribed fcale. Moft of our villages, 
and almoft every ft age, have to boaft their full ftiare of the like at- 
tradling properties, and it is very feldom, indeed, that our " Golden 
Fleece," « Fair Lamb," « White Lion," « Black Bull," or even 
•* Blue Boaf ," hold out a fign that, when we accept their invitation, 
we (hall find ourfelves difappointed. And all tliis awaits you at a 
moment's warning. Your carriage no fooner ftops than it is fur- 
rounded by alert attendants, who mea/ure you, even as they hold the 
obfequious arm to aflift your defcent, and almoft by an intuitive 
glance, know, by the ftep imd voice of a traveller, be the diiguife of 
drefs what it may, (for we have many men of property who affed to be 
flovens) what are his pretenfions, with as much accuracy as if he 
had fettled them at the Herald's Office, or St. James's. From the 
inftant you are afcertained^ the motion of your eye is arbitrary, your 
temper is vefted with fupreme authority, and your very nod has the 
fat of Jove's. The figns of wealth, no doubt, will, in all countries,^ 
make certain diftindtions in tlie courtefy of people who live by it, 
and it is very difficult for thofe figns to be concealed, either by afl 
fefted humility on the one hand, or by affumed poverty on the oth- 
er. Property in every country where it is an objedt of importance, 
and where is it not fuch ? difcovers itfelf in defpite of every coun- 
terfeiting, and one of our adroit Englifh waiters, who, as I before 
obferved, takes the dimenfions of your quality, while, with a kind of 
unobferved obfervation, he is conducting you from your chaife into 
a room, could no more miftake a man of property for a needy per- 
fon, becaufe he might travel in a rufty wig, floucht hat, or thread- 
bare Jcoat, than he could conceive an adventurer to be a man of 
property, from feeing him rufti from the carriage in tawdry habili- 
ments. Plenty and indigence, from a certain habitual confcioufnefs, 
which they can neither of them put on or off with their cloaths, be- 
tray themfelves in a very fhort time, and hterally, in the cafe we are 
now ftating, he *who runs may read them. Not that you are to in- 
fcr fiom hence that the landlords of, our inns and taverns, or the 
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people in their train, are attentive only to rank and riches — though 
thefe will, in all focieties, be allowed their privileges, even were they 
not infifted on — a ready hand, a fmiling countenance, a brifk ftep, 
and a cheerful room, are oflFered to all degrees of paflengers, with 
as few furly exceptions, as in a rule fo broad and general, can be 
imagined ; and every foreigner would feel in a fmgle half hour, let 
him have come from what part of the world he might, that he was 
in England, and that he could be only in an Englilh tavern. 

Doiior Johnibn, indeed, gave fome reafons, befides thofe above 
quoted, for his preference of a tavern life, not fo immediately in fup- 
port of my arguments in our favour ; and yet related With fo much 
glee and fincerity, when his mind and fancy were in tune, that I 
■will here tranfcribe them in a note* for your amufement, either at 
the moment you have read this paflage, or any other that may bet- 
ter fuit you. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 

From Ptatfs Gleanings in England, 

IT has been well obferved, that the minds of the Englilh, like their 
climate, are chequered with an extraordinary variety ; which 
ieems, indeed, to have been infufed into the whole fyftem of nature, 
and which is moft agreeable where the fcene is often changing. In 
mod other countries, my friend, there is more of uniformity, both 
of climate and of character. In thofe, allowing for now and then a 
fblitary Mannerift, or — if you will grant me the word — ^Whimmift, 
there are not more diftindlions of chara<5ters than of claffes. The 
two degrees of high and low, with a fort of undefined intermediate 
body, form the whole nation, from the moft ftately order of the 

* " Let there be ever fo great plenty of good things, ever fa 
much grandeur, €;ver fo much elegance, ever fo much defire," fays 
our Doctor, " that every one fhould be eafy in a private houfe, in 
the nature of things it cannot be : there muft always be fome dc-» 
gree of care and anxiety. The mafter of the houfe is anxious to 
entertain his guefts ; the guefts are anxious to be agreeable to him ; 
and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely com- 
mand what is in another man's houfe, as if it were his own. Where- 
as, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety- You are 
lure you are welcome ; and the more noife you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No fervants will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the profpe6t of an immediate reward 
in proportion as they pleafc. No, Sir ; there is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by man, by which fo much happinefs is produced 
as by a gpod tavern or inn.** 
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pnnuer Nohhjey to iht petite Baron^ the diftance of whofe veins from 
the rich and icboromt blood which die formet derives from the nn- 
fathomable ocean of anceftiy, is regarded but as a common puddle, 
dribbling through the fyftem, impoverilhing the very fpirit, and un- 
fitting him to mix a rivulet fo fullied and fcanty, with the crimibn 
torrent that enobles every artery of the^rfi order* 

Nor do the fubordinate arrangements upon the Continent — and 
more efpecially, you know, in Germany, — ^the clafs of merchants, 
fhop-people, and ie plus bas^ differ, effentially, from each other. A 
traveller, for inftance, in a journey of a hundred miles, upon your 
' land, will not only meet with duplicates and triplicates, bat theie 
again four times quadrupled, as like to each other;, as tree to tree ; 
yea, as leaf to leaf, even of the fame kind of leaves. It is either the 
auguft Duke, the fuperb Marquis, the ftately Margrave, the lofty 
Landgrave, the courtly Count, or the legitimate Baron ; it is either 
thefe of the firll clafs, their imitators of the fecond, or their imitators 
of the third. And fb in the defcending feries ; but all, in their 
line, very much alike, and on your approach to them as little diftin- 
guifhable in the interior of chara(5ler, as ibldiers, at a diftance, in 
their ranks and uniform. 

But a focial traveller cannot go an hundred yards on English 
ground without meeting fomething in one perfon, if he meets any 
body, that feparates him from another, either in the manner or the 
matter of his charaSer ; and it is fifty to one but the next perfon he 
encounters will fhew himfelf oflF as diflferently, as if he were of a 
different country ; even fhould the difcourfe with the firft man be 
continued with the fecond. 

A Dutch pafTage-boat, for inftance, and an Englift ftage-coach* 
will bring this into apt illuftration. In the former, you will find a 
pipe in every mouth, and a long paufe, broken only by the necefiity 
of changing the barge, or by fome folemn obfervation, for the moil 
part, as ponderous as the vehicle in which you are drawn, and ftag- 
nant as the canal whereon you foporifically move. If the great fnh^ 
jeSy as they call it, (Trade) forces their thick and melancholy fpir- 
its through the fumes that envelope them — I fpeak chiefly of com- 
mercial people, for I have (hewn, and you will admit, faithfully, 
there are very merry and light Dutchmen — yea, and Dutch women 
too ; they feem to labour through their clouds, and you hear but one 
found upon the one theme. Gelt^ gelty gelt — Monejy mdheyy money-^^ 
That is my demand^ what is your offer ? Half an hour after the quef- 
tion, the breath is drawn in, to negative by a nod, or fent off with a 
puff into a fuliginous affirmative : ySs, Or no, often l^eginning and 
ending the compa<ft. And one trade is the echo of another trade, 
as fimilar to each other as their pipes. v 

An EHgllfli ftage-coacb, on the contrary, is ufually filled with as 
many unimitating: beings, as there are places to receive them* 
There is fomething peculiar and appropriate in every pafienger, 
whether male or female ; and they are not only ftrongly marked 
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from each other in the cafual journey that afTociates them (or the 
momenty but very frequently eaA is diflin£t from every other of his 
family. The thoughts, and the mode of ezpreffing them, belong, 
exclufively, to him or tQ herfelf : and though the principles of the 
heart, whether bad or good, are the fame all over the world, it is 
here, chiefly, that thofe principles are difplayed in an unnumbered 
variety of forms, I had almoft faid of fancy drefles, even like charac* 
ters at a mafque, according to the particular humour^ or difpofition 
of the wearer. • 

This diveHity amongfl us may be attributed, partly to the free-* 
dom of our government, which, without ftiltinsr fome men into gi** 
ants, and dwarfing others, preferve$ the due hne of gradation, in* 
veiling every individual with a jufl fenfe of hip:ifelf, and of his hap-* 
py iituation. Of this we have inllances which could fcarce be cred** 
ited in the lefs liberal arrangements of many other nations : partic-* 
ularly where prevails the fpirit, that brings the whole human race» 
foul as well as body, to a dze, cutting off the I^eads of the high, to 
level them with the low, and then, ludicroufly^ infifting we are on^ 
and all of the fame flature. 

But I conceive that the Britifh conftitution allows to every befng 
that contributes to form it, whatev^ be his ftate or (taiion, an op«. 
portunity to reverence himfelf ; and though this» fometimes, encour«!i 
ages an over-rated edimate, it preferves, upon the whole, the due 
meafure and weight, civil, political and religious. , 

From whatever caufe, however, our variegation from each other* 
m opinion and in action, arifes, its effeS is always pleafant, and of- 
ten ufeful, to a traveller. It offers him, in every direction of his 
route, interelling, amufive, or dngular companions by the way^ 
and notwithftanding the deep national referve, and coldnefs, imputed 
to my countrymen and women, and in which, it muft be owned^ 
they too often entrench themfelves, they may be 8^11 brought into 
converiatlon if a traveller is refolved upon it ; and, hqwevcr thick 
may be the ice at firft fetting out, th? chilling influence will yield 
by degrees.; a few good-natured remarks wiU cheer ^ the furface 
like morning funfhine on the frozen current ; the firft fubjedt that 
calls out a human affedion, will begin the thaw, and an ingenuous 
exchange of thofe (iill, fmaU, civilities that make up the great com- 
forts of life, will, like the noon-tide ray, loofen yet more the dream 
from its impediments, the warm beams of the imagination, or the 
yet more ardent ones of the heart, will break out upon it ; and there^ 
joining each other, will melt away every remaining coldnefs and ob^ 
ilru6blon, ib as to produce a flow of good humour, or good fenfe» 
during the rell of the voyage or journey, whether it be of a day, % 
month, or a year : perhaps, for the rcfidue of the mortal travd of 
the parties. The ice, which, as it were, ihuts up the lips, and clofes 
the heart of an Englifhman to ftrangers, whether of ^is own or oth- 
er countries, being once tlius imlocked, and the free current of his 
ellimable heart difencumbercd, the blood that, jfaimates itfiows KOf 
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piottfly towards the being ^ho has in this manner fubdned the froft^ 
and ever after it exchanges with th^t being the permanent glow of 
friendfhip, or of love. 

Much, therefore, depends on our taking out with us, a fufScient 

ftock of that with which you, I know, are always amply provided-*—^ 

COURTESY— ^thout a fupply of which no man fliould attempt to 

o beyond the limit of his own garden walls, and fcarcely indeed to 

etr extent ; for a gilded fly, an obftnifting flower, an obtrufive 
ftmbeam, or a few heat-drops falling in his path, n^ight annoy and 
put him out of temper with heaven and earth. The courtefy I 
write of, Is, in truth, as neceflary to a traveller as his pafl|>ort, or hU 
letters of credit, and it wiB be current where all other recommenda- 
tions and introductions fail. It will cmate urbanity in the bofbm 
where it was unknown before. It is folid as fterling gold, lighter 
of carriage than an Englifh bank-bill, and though all Europe con- 
fcfles the intrinfic value and utility of both fliefe, at home and 
abroad, unnumbered inftances have met my eye in this jafring world, 
where an ounce of courtefy Would have outweighed, in the purcbafe 
cf human happinefs or human content, more than our banks or treaf- 
uries could buy. « A fweet word not only turneth away wratli,'* 
but it leads to knowledge, to wifdom, to conciliation, to honour, 
pleafure and repofe. It conduiSls to the beft felicities of life, and at- 
tains the moft gracious ends by the eafieft means. 

Yet what is it but that engaging demeanour, proceeding from a 
difpofitign to give and to receive what ought to be acceptable to the 
loftieft mind and proudeft fpirit ? What is it but to gild our home 
with the fmile of peace, and in our excurfions abroad, to make the 
beft of what we fee and hear by* the way ? Where, either in a liter- 
sd or focial fenie, the road is rugged, it foftens its afperities by tem- 
per or forbearance : and where Uie furfece is too fmooth, not to be 
in overbafte to fuppofe there is no medium betwixt infult and adula^ 
tipn, but to remember there are a thoufand fmooth f^rfaces which 
have not the flippery alluiions of the ice, though they dUplay the 
poliOi of the mirror, and often reprefent the true form and figure of 
the foul, in its beauty, as that mirror doth the fhape and famion of 
the body. And even when they haw the treachery of the ice, o\xx 
Aiding lightly and boundingly over them, when we begin to feel 
them breaking their fair promife, may enfure our fafety. 

In fhort, my dear and faithful friend, wherever we are conftralned 
to travel a land barren in itfelf, amidft the fiillen filence of the brood- 
ing tcmpeft, or its ftuning clamours, when its vext fpirit is let loofe, 
whether it be a ftorm of the elements over our heads, or thofe more 
furious * and deftruftive hurricanes in men*s boicHUs, both of whicl^ 
every traveller on this earth mujl foiuetimes encounter, it is even 
'ivonderful of what confequence is, this courteous amenity. It fteals 
^ a fun-beam over the moft gloomy parts of nature and focicty, and 
V adds a ray to their brightcft fplendours. 
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In ifiy former remarks, I coafe/Ted that this ma^ponuer was mora 
geneniDy poffefled abroad than at Ijomc- It is every where howev^ 
cr, of ineftimable price. Like the divine quality of mercy, io 
finely defcribed by the Poet of our Ifle, it is " twice bleffed." 

** It blelTes him that gives and him that takes." I am guilty of 
tautdloey in faying how much it is an innate of your bofom ; and 
it isy I thank God, amongft the few po/TelGons no aazih events have 
yet had the power to eftrange from mine. ' 
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SKETCH OF THE FEMALE ECONOMY OF THE SE- 
RAGLIO, AND OF THE REAL CONDITlbN OF THE 
FEMALE SEX AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From Daikway^s ConjUmtincfkf Ancimt and Modwfu 

THE inhabitants of the ieragllo exceed fix thoufand, of which 
about five hundred are women. Matiy who are employed 
there during the day, have their houfes and families Jn the city. 

When the fultan comes to the throne the grandees prefent him 
with virgin flaves, who, they hope, may become their patronefles. — 
From thefe principally, fix ^^ e then chofen, who are ftyled Kadihns^ 
but the late fultan Abdud-hamid added a feventh. The firft of 
them who gives an heir to the exnpire becomes the favourite, anct 
has the title of Heflek^y-Sultan. There are many others in the ha- 
rem, but they feldom are fnflFered to infringe the exclufive privilege 
of produciil^ heirs to the empire, which the kadinns claim ; for 
with the others the moft infamous means of prevention are forcibly 
adopted. If the child of the firft hafleky-fukan fliould die, her pre- 
cedence is loft. The old ftory of the ladies ftanding in a row, and 
the fultan's tlirowing his handkerchief to his choice, is not true. 
His preference is always ofiicially coiftiiiunieated by the kiHkr-agha. 

So dependent is opinion upon education^ and the early habits of 
life, that the ft ate of female fociety in the feraglio, is to themfelve^ 
tfiat of the moft perfeft happinefs. It was ordained by Mahommed 
that women ihould not be treated as intelk^ual beings, left they 
ftould afpire to equality with nnen. This fyftem he found already 
prevalent in the eaft, and received by his converts* and therefor^ 
*annot be charged with having cttrtailed their liberty and fbcial in- 
tercourfe.— Throughout Turkey, in every rank of life, the women 
are literally children of the larger growth, as trifling in their amufe** 
itients, as unbounded in their defires, and as abfolutely at the dtlpofat 
of others, being confidered by the men merely as created for the pur* 
pofes of nature, or fexual luxury. None of our miftakes concerning 
the opinions of the Turks, is more unjuft than that which refpedls 
the notion attributed to them, that women have no fouls j on the 
other hand, they arc promifed in that Koran to be reftoied with 
all the charms of eternal youth and unblemifhed virginity, and 
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what in nanj in&ftiices» may heighten the idea of perFe£^ paradi&to 
them(elres»not again to be united with their former earthly hnfbandju 
tnit to be allotted to other true mnfnlmans by the benevolence of 
die prophet. 

The females of the leraglio are chiefly Georgian and Circadan 
llaTeSy ieleded from all that are either privately bought or expofed 
to fak in the Avret Bazar,* and for many reafons, are admitted at: 
an early age. We may readily conclude that an alTemblage of na- 
tive beauty i<i exquifite, does not exift in any other place. 

The education of theie girls is very fcrupulouily attended to ; 
they are taught to dance with more luxuriance than grace, to Zing 
and to play on the tamboriny a fpecies of guitar ; and Ibme of tliem. 
excel in embroidery. This arrangement is conducted folely by the 
elder women, .though from the tafte for European fafhions, which 
lultan Selim openly avows, fome Gr^k wcmien have been lately in- 
troduced to teach them the harp and piano-forte, which they had 
learned for that purpofe. Amongft the five hundred already men- 
tioned the kiflar-aeha precifely fettles all precedence. Some are dis- 
qualified by age from the notice of the fultan, and of thofe who are 
confidered as wives there are four ; he is reftri6ted to feven, but as 
to concubines there is no legal limitation, and their number depends, 
on the inclination of their fublime maftcr. The fuperiors fpend their 
time in a feries of fedentary amufements. iDrefs, the moft fnmptu- 
ous that can be imagined, changed frequently in the courfe of the 
day, the moft magnificent apartments and furniture, vifits of cerenoo* 
ny with each odier, and the incefiant homage of their fubordinate 

companions, fill their minds with a fort of fupine happinefs, which 

/ 

♦The Avret Bazar (women market) confifU of an inclofed 
eourt^ with a cloifter and fmall apartments furroonding it; It is 
Supplied by female flaves brought from Egypt, Abyflinia, Georgia, 
jand Circafiia, who are expofed to public fale every Friday morning, 
Thofe from the firft mentioned countries are generally purchafed for 
domeftic fervices, which, in a menial capacity, no Turkifli woman 
will condefcend to perform ; tlieir perfons or countenances are rarely 
beautiful, and their price feldom exceeds forty pounds Englifti. The 
exquifite beauty of the others is enhanced by every art of drefs and 
oriental accomplilhments, and they are ufually ibid for feveral thou* 
fand piaftres. Many are referved for the feraglio, where, though 
they are confidcred as moft fortunate, they arfe moft frequently fac- 
xificed* Intrigues are concealed by the application of poifonous 
drugs, which often occafion death, and upon detedion of pregnancy 
they are inftantly drowned. One fliudders to relate how inany of 
th^e victims are taken out into the fea at the dead of the night, and 
committed to the deep. Formerly, the Avret Bazar was open to 
Franks, who were fuppofed to purchafe flaves in order to redeem 
them ; but they are now excluded, by order of the prefent fultan'^ 
father. 


Indeed is all that moft Torldih vnmsxn ^Sgat us or are qualified to 
•experience. 

Sometimes^ as an indulgence, thex are permitted to go to the 
Iciofques near the fea* of which circumftance the officers of police are 
informed* that no veflel (hould approach too near the feraglio point. 
£yery fununer the fultan viiits his palaces in rotation &r a ihort 
time with his hareni, when every psifs and avenue, within three or. 
five miles diftancet is guarded by fierce boftandjis,^ left the approach 
of any male being fiiould contaminate them* 

They depend entirely upon their female (laves for amuftroents 
which have any thing liiee gaiety for their objed, and recline on their 
fofas for hours, whilft dancingi comedy, and buffoonery, as indelicate 
as our vulgar puppet (how, are exhibited before them. Greek and 
Prank ladies occauonally vifit them, wbofe hufbands are conneded 
with the Forte as merchants or interpreters, under pretence t)f{hew» 
ing them curiofities from £urope.-^From fuch opportunity, all the 
accurate information concerning the interior palace muft be colledted, 
and to fuch I am, at prefent, indebted. 

The articles of female habiliment are infinite, both as to coH and I 

number ; but change (rf'faihion is adopted only for the head attire, 
which happens with fcarcely lefs frequency than in the courts of 
Europe. They are imitated by the Greek ladies, whofe drefs differs 
little from theirs ; but the original Greek drefs, rather than of the 
Turkifii harem, is that defcribed by lady M. Wortley Montague. ^ 

Both the flyle of beauty, and the idea of improving its effeft by or- 
nament amongft the Ottoman womeui have much fingularity. Of 
the few 1 have feen with an open veil, or without one, the faces were 
remar^ble for their fymmetiy and brilliant complexion, with the 
nofe ftraight and fmall, the eyes vivacious, either black or dark blue, 
having the ey^-brows partly from nature, and as much from art, 
very niU ana joining over the nofe. They have a cuftom too of 
dra\Hng a blacl; line with a mixture of powder of antimony and oil, 
called Surmeb, above and under the eyeJaQies, in order to ^ive the 
eye more fire. Of the fhape and air little can be faid from onr idea 
irf" lovelinefs. ^ All the l*evantine women, from their mode of fitting I 
on their fofa, (loop extremely, and walk very awkardly. Warm ? 
baths ufed without moderation, and unrelieved idlcnefs, fpoil in moft 
inftanccs, by a complete relaxation of the folids, forms that nature in- 
tended (hould rival the elegance of their countenances. The nails 
both of the fingers and feet are always ftained of a rofe colour. 
Such is the tafte of Afiatics. The difcriminative trait of beauty 
between the Circaflian and Greek women, is the more majeftic air 
and ftature of the former, while the latter excel upon a fmaller fcale, , 
no lefs in brilliancy of complexion, than infymmetry and d'Jicacy of 
form. The fiatues of Juno, Minerva, or the Amazons ^tq contraft- 
ed by that of the Medicean Venus. Both very generally anfwer to 
{iomer's defcription of ' the full eyed/ and * the deep bofomed.' 

^BBsgeggsaeaaBS i . ' i i i ■ i ^ 

♦ The fultan*s body gurds. 
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In the ftreets of Coftftaintmople no feikmle appears Without he^ 
feredje and mahramah \ the former refembles a loofe riding- coa^ 
irith a large fquare cape, covered with quilted filk, and hangings 
down low behind, made univerfaBy amongll the Turks of green cloth^ 
and amongft the Greeks and Armenians of brown, or fome grave 
colour. Tne mahramah is formed by two pieces of muflin, one of 
>irhfch is tied under the chin, enveloping the head, and the other " 
ftcrofs the mouth and half the nofe, admitting /pace enough for fight. 
Yellow boots are drawn over the feet ; and thus equiped a woman 
may meet the public eye without fcandaL This drefs is of very 
sncient invention, calculated for concealment of the perfbn, nor catK 
there be a more complete difguife. 

In every civilized country the tniddle ranks in focicty enjoy the 
tmeft cottifort. ^Whilft the ladies of the harems of great or opulem 
Turks, are confoling themfelves with faftidious indulgence in luxu. 
ry unknown to the vulgar, the wives and concubines of fbber citizens 
ore allowed almoft a free intercourfe with each other. The men, 
merchants or mechanics, are engaged in their various occupations, 
fcaving the whole day at the difpofal of the women who walk the 
(beets and bazars in groupes of muffled figuresi or go to the ceme- 
teries, where, upon ftated days, under pretence of faying prayers at 
the graves of deceafed friends, they enjoy the (hade ofcyprefles^ 
whim loitering away many hours ; and ihow unreftrained happinefs» 
by the moft vehement loquacity. Severa^^ times a year they arc 
drawn in arabahs, or painted waggons with )M:Dverfng of red cloth, 
by buffaloes gaudily hameffed, to fome favourite retreat in the coun« 
try, but never attended by the men of their family. 

That love of fplendid drefs which diftin£;ui{hes the nations of the 
caft, pervades every rank , of females. Tnofc connefted with the 
meancfl labourer occafionally wear brocade, rich furs, and e&xbroide- 
ry of gold or filver, which arc willingly fupphed by his daily toil. 
•In large harems the number of children is proportionably fmall, 
where few women produce more than three. Much has been faid 
concerning the infidelity oftheTurkifh women belonging to harems 
of quality ; whoever has paffed a few years in this country, muft 
know that any fchemc of gallantry would be utterly imprafticable, 
however they may have been prompted, by perfonal vanity, to inx- 
pofe a falfe opinion on the world. In complete eftablifhments they 
are guarded by thofe unfortunate, men 

" Who youth ne'er loved, smd beauty ne'er enjoyed.'* 

and in thofe of lefs expenfe, by old women, whofe ceafelcfs vigilaftce 
is equally fecure. 

If fuch things ever happen, it may be fuppofed of thofe who are 
permitted to gad abroad ; but this privilege is conditional, and nev- 
er without a certain number of relatives or neighbours. 

During my refidence at Pcra, I heard of but one circumfta:nc* 
only. A young Venetian ferved in the fhop of an apothecary at 
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Conftantinople, whom a Turkifh lady, attended only by her flavci, 
€ame to confult, and was (hewn into another room, leaTing the s^ 
prenttQe and the fair Circaffiaa aloae^ It is iaid, that nothing thea 
paiTed between them. In a few days, returning mth her miftr«fi, 
and the fame opportunity recurring, fhe opened ner heart, propofed 
dopement, aod ptomHed much treafure. She kept her word, and- 
they c^ppeared without fubfeqiient detedion. Upon diicovery the 
punifhment of thefe lowers would have been horrible ; he would 
have been impaled alive, and (he drowned in a fack. Such a penal 
code asdiat ofthn Turks, has in no period of corruption been adopted 
lyy any nation of Chriftians. 

Ii^delity or licentioufnefs m women, is a fubje?*^ of the fevereft 
CMBination amongft the Turks, and their puniOiment of it borders 
upon er(rfs barbarity. That branch of police is under the jurifdic- 
tkm of the l>o(tan€tji bafki, or captain of the guard, with many infe* 
rior officers. When any of thefe miferable girls are apprehended, 
for the firft time they are put to hard labour, and ftri<a:ly confined ; 
bat for tjie feeond they are re-committed, and many at a time tied 
Hp in facks, and taken in a boat to the Seraglio-point, where they are 
«. thrown into the tide. The Turks excufe this cruelty by pleading 
the law, and adding- that every woman has it in her power to be at- 
tached to one man, by feebinn, or contract for a certain term before 
the kady, which ceremony would exempt diem from the cognizance 
rf 1^ police. . , 

The real ftate of female flares in Turkey has been much tnifrep- 
yelented* I do not allude- to it previoufly to their eftablifhmcnt in 
•fome harem, when expofed to fale with pradices of their ownqrs 
•({aally repugnapt to humanity and decency ; but when they be* 
come private property, they are welt clothed, arfd treated with kind- 
nefs by their miftreffes. If the hufband preferits his wife with a fe- 
male flave, fhe becomes her fole property, and he cannot cohabit 
whh her without legal complaint of the wife, excepting with her 
Gonient, which pnidence generally inclines her to give. No woman 
of Turkifh birth can be an odalik, or domeftic flave. Illegitrmacy 
is unknown, for 6very child, bom of the wife or concubine^ has near- 
ly equal rights. Tl^e fuperior privilege of the wife confifts only in 
the partition of the hufband's property on his deceafe, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring a divorce without her acquiefcence. Odaliks arc 
difmiffed and refold at pleafure, if they have bom no child. But it , 
frequently happens that they become confidential with their miftreff- 
V cs, are emancipated, and married to hufbands whom they provide 
for them. Few young men have more than one wife, but the elder, 
if opulent, indulge themfelves to the extent of the prophet's licence* 
My fair countrywomen, from fo flight a fketch of female econon^y 
in this eccentric nation, may form favourable conclufions re^e^ing 
that of our own. They may reft affured, that in no other country 
are the moral duties and rational liberty fo judly appreciated,, or fS 
generally rewarded with happinefs.*' 
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PARTICULARS CONCERKiNO THE PRESENT POPE, 
THE ROMAN NOBILITY, AND THE MANNERS OF 
MODERN ROME. 

prom tie firfi volume of Travels through Germany^ Switzerland^ Italy ^ 
and Sicily f tranjlated from the German of Fk£DEI.ick Xeopold^ 
CouMT SroLBEkOy by Thomas HoLC&orT. 1 

TO-day and yefterdayy I have beea in company with modem 
Romans. This momine I was prefented to the pope* This 
old roan, who exercifes his cffice with (o much folenm digmty, is 
exceedingly pleafant.and familiar in peribnal intercoorfe. I found 
him fitting at his writing deik : he defired me to fit by him, and 
converfed with me, with animation and intelligence, oa different 
fuWeas. 

rius the fixth occupies himfelf in the cabinet, gets up in the winter 
before day-light, and performs the weighty duties of ^le papal chair 
with a knowledge of prefent circumftances, and with a firm mind* 

The difputes between himfelf and the king of Naples, have been 
adjufied by him with great prudence ) he having preferred, inAead 
of renouncing the leaft of, his rights. He has conducted himieif in 
the affairs of France vnth equal wifHom and dignity ; and has e& 
caped all the fnares that have been laid for him, openly and in fecret*. ^ . 
bj the national afTembly, which might have led him to take fteps \ 
that would have given an appearance of juftice to their rapacious- 
views. 

. The fecretary of ftate, cardinal Zelada, b pr<^erly the prime min* 
ifler. He is a man of much underftanding, and uncommon affidui- 
ty. He rifes, at this feafon of the year, at four in the morning ;: 
aiid he feldom leaves the walls of the Vatican. 

Cardinal Borgia is a man of great ardour, intelligence and knowl* 
edge. He loves the learned ; and is glad to fee nhem afieihble 
round htm, at his table. * 

A tranflation of the poem of the Argonauts, by Apolloniui Rho- 
dius, is now preparing by cardinial Frangini. His knowledge of the 
modem Greek, which he fpeaks with facility, was feryiceable to him> 
by rendering the ancient Greek more familiar. 

The fenator, prince Rezonico, and a count of the fiime family, 
underftand and love German literature, I have made an acquaint- 
ance with the Marchefe Rangone, formerly the firft minifter of the 
duke of Modena. He likewife reads the German authors with de- 
light ; and, to a noble ^haradter, adds extenfive learning and real 
genius. 

You perceive that Interefting men are ftill to be found among the 
great. I grant, indeed, they are rari nantes in gurgite vajlo.-^ Mod of 
die Principi Marchefi^ ' and titled nobility, here, are ignorant ; and 
have that arrogance which flee[)s in barren ignorance, like earth un* 
broken by the plough. But are there no fuch men among us ? 
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^ . .1 airi v^ell awarfr that, in Getmany, there- is a certain degree of 
information greater than in Italy ; but would tt not be increafed, 
were we, who perhaps are more inclined to do juftice to foreigners 
than any other nation, to overcome our prejudices againft the Ital- 
ians ? — Prejudices, of which many are only grounded on our folly. 
There arc fubjedl^ enough to blame ; ferious fubje(5ts, demanding 
ferious confideration : and fuch the l6ve of truth will iiot fuffer me 
to overlook. 

The education of the daughters of the mobility is wretched, 
Hence domeftic happinefs is rare. Domeftic happinefs is a fource 
of tranquility, of joy, and a prefervative againft vice ; and I think 
it probable that this kind of happinefs is better underftood in Ger- 
inany, than in any other country on earth. With refpe<fl to myfelfi 
I can with inward peace and delight affirm, with the good old poet^ 
Walter, 

Und das ijl meiner ret/en fruchti ., 
Dafs mtr gef'dllt die deutfche zucht /* 

From the bad education of the women, domeftic tirtue«, and with 
them the domeftic happinefs of the higher ranks, are injured ; and 
the polfori of their vices (beds itfelf among their inferiors ; -whofe 
paffions, without this concomitant, are violent to excefs. The peo- 
ple of Romei are rather led aftray and bewildered, than, as fome 
would perfuade us, addicted to vice by nature. WKere the climate 
inflames the paffions, which are neither reftrairied by education nor 
curbed by law, they muft rife higher, and burn with greater excefs^ 
than in other countries. It is dreadful to hear that, in ftome> 
the population of which is dftimated at a hundred and (ixty-eight 
thoufand perfons, there are annually about five hundred people mur- 
dered. I do not believe that, in all Germany, fifty men perifh, by 
murder, within the fame period. But coilld this have been faid of 
the middle ages ? And yet our tlaticm hsCs always maintained the 
beft reputatipn among nations. 

. The people of Ro'ms cannot be juftly accuftd bf robbery. A 
firanger is no where fafer ; but is more frequently plundered in mod 
bf die great cities of Europd The Roman ftabs his en^my,* but 
does not rob. Anger is his ftimuloiis ; and this anger frequently 
lingers for months, and fometimes for years, till it finds an opportu- 
nity of revenge. This paffion,* which is inConcelt^ible to thofe wh6 
do not feel it^ this moft hateful df all the paffions, the ancients fre- 
quently fuppofed to be a virtue ; and it ftilJ rages aftiong many of 
the nations 6f the fouth. The paffions of the people of Roin^ are 
frequently roufed, by playing at mora ; though the law has feverely 
prohibited this gafne 5 and,, if they ate difappointed at the moment 
of their revenge, they wait for a futtire OccafioA. Jealoufy is anoth- 
er frequent caufe of murder ; it being with them an imaginary duty 

* By travel taught, I can atteft, 
I love my native land the beft. 

Go- 
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to rerenee tbe iedoftion of their wife, their daughter, or tfaeir fifter, 
in tike ledocer. Hie catholic religioni iQ anderilood, encourages 
the pradice : the people being perfuaded that, by the preforinance 
of trifling ceremoAies, and the infiifting of penance, they can wafh 
«iray xht guilt d blood. 

AJl the al&dutty of the prefent pope is not fufficient to refonn the 

Slice ; the faults of which originate in the conftitution of Rome, 
any churches afford a fanftuary to the purfued culprit. Foreign 
ambafladors, Kkewife, yield protedion ; which extends not only to 
their palaces but to whole quarters of the city, into wlach the offi- 
cers of jtiftice dare not purfue offenders. The ambafladors, it is true, 
are obliged to maintain a guard : but who is ignorant of the mifchief 
arifing n-om complicated jurifdi^ion ? Many cardinals feek to de- 
rive honour, by affording protei^lion to purfued criminals. Could 
we find all thefe abufes coHeded in any other great city, many men 
would be murdered, though not fo many as in Rome ; but robbery 
would be dreadfully increafed, which here is unknown. 

Were I to live in a foreign country, and condemned to fpend my 
life in a great city, it is probable there is no place I ihould prefer to 
Rome. In no place b the faihionable world fo free from reflraint. 
You may daily be pre^nt ^t the conver/asuoni; and go from one to 
another. Numerous focieties, in fpaclous apartments«.are coiitinual- 
ly to be found ; and the vifitor is always received with titte moR 
prepoffeffing'poHtenefs. The mtercourfe of fociety is no where £b free 
as here :, you may negled your vifits for weeks or momhs» ^d un- 
difturbed indulge your own humour. You may return again, after 
an abfence of weeks or months, without being once queftionec^ con- 
cerning the manner in which you have difpofed of your time. 

Do not from this accufe the Roman nobility, more than any ot&- 
cr people of faihion, of a want of perfonal affe£tion : the apathy of 
the great World is eVery where the fame. The abfence or the death 
of any man is in no country felt in faihionable £)ciety : but every 
where, except in Italy, it arrogates to kfelf an infupportable tyran- 
ny, over each of its afibciates. 

In the great cities of Germany, we talk of being focial : but what 
can be more unfocial than a company of men, who fit down to a fi- 
lent card party ? The animation of the Italians obviates the de- 
grading neceflrty of fuch parties. Ia company, they play very little ; 
but they converfe with fire : and, notwithftanding their rapidity, 
many Italians expreis themfelves excellently. 

A feafe of the ancient grandeur of Rome is not yet quite loft to 
the people. When the queen of Naples was kft here, and at the 
.theatre, fhe was received with great applanfe. Self-forbearance in- 
duced her to make figns to the people to ceafe their loud clapping, 
and their fhouts of welcome. The people took this very ill ; and, 
the next day, a perfon of my acquaintance heard one orange woman 
fay to another, " Did you hear how the foreign queen defpifed our 
people laft night ? She muft furely have forgotton that many queens, 
before now, hactc been brought in chains to Rome.'^ 
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HEVIEW OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE LAST CEN- 
' TURY. 

From an Eti^Sfi Publication. 

> 

IF we take a retrofpeft of the progrefs of the mufc of poetry from 
what has been called the aiuguftati age of queen Anne, we fhalj 
find that her'e'fForts have been frequent, and vigorous, but not in vt* 
ry many inftanccs happy and fuccefeful.* 

Pope, who was confidered as the great pra^fcal luminary, was 
rather a fmooth and elegant verfifier, than a poetic genius. His 
philofofhy was borrowed from Shaftefbury and Bolingbroke ; and, 
even in point of morals, his grand forte, his Eloiia and Abelard has 
done more mifcheif, than all his moral writings have done good. 
His tranflation of Homer, for which He was greatly indebted to the 
labours of others, is'his beft, and;' indeed, an admirable work. His 
Imputation as a poet, and this is a proof of the true critical fpirit of 
the prefent age, is in a rapid decline. He is ftill held in high and 
juft eftimation, for efchewing foreign phfafcs and idioms, and main* 
taining the purity of the Englifti language. Addifon, who was aii 
elegant fcholar, and juft critic wrote decent verfc. Pamel, fuperiotir 
to Addifon as a poet, was claflical and elegant ; but did not poffefs 
much of the native fire of poetry. Rowe, in his plays and tranfla« 
tions, was fOmetimes energetic, frequently pathetic, with an eafy flow 
of verfification ; but deficient in variety, and too florid. The pretti* 
nefles of the poetic art too often feduced him from attention to the 
dignity. A number of verfe-makers, following authors who had 
itttained the public niind to po6try, appeared at the fame time, as 
€=andidates for the laurel : to whom Dr. Johnfon, by preferving them 
in his biography, has paid too high a compliment. The Dodlor, 
writing, m general, more for the ready penny, than for fame, 
found it an eafy matter to difpatch the unimportant charaders he 
took in hand ; as it required vei;y fmall powers of criticifm todifcufs 
their merits. Young, whofe mind was of a highly poetical order. 
But, from a falfe tafte, hunting after fubtleties (allowable, perhaps, in 
nietaphyfics, and logic, to which his genius was naturally turned, but 
by no means in poetry) and, through an undifciplined impetuofity, 
bounding fometimes into the obfcure, ftiU, with all his faults, fuftain« 
cd the honour of the Britifti mufe. His Night Thoughts exhibit a 
very uncommon depth of comprehcnfion, united to great vigour of 
language. Too riotous in figurative expreflSon, he becomes to com- 
mon conceptions, difficult ; and confequently could not expeA many 
readers. Neverthelefs, few authors have been fo univerfally perufed 
and admired. Thomfon fuccecdcd Young in publication, and will 
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do honour to the Britifli Pamaflus, whilflfublime views, and pi^ur; 
efque delbription pofiefs a charm. At the time of his education, or 
the formation of his mind, the Baconian method of inveftigation, and 
the Newtonian philofophy, founded on that fyftem, univerfally pre- 
yailed ; detached the minds of the ingenious youth from the 'mere 
mines of antiquity, and the mere imitation of the ancients, and 
fixed attention on the book of nature. The true mufe that animated 
the poet was philofophy. The feaibns of Thomfon are a philofoph- 
ical pidure of nature, phyfical and moraL His tragedies breathe 
the pureil roorais, the tendered fentiments, and nobleft principles of 
libcny ; on which fubjed he wrote a poem, in the fpirit cf Greece 
^nd Rome, under that title. Collins, of equal poetic powers, thoug^ti 
lefs comprehenfive in his knowledge qnd views, was found as -v^ orthy, 
9J well difpofed, to la|nent his early death* and celebrate his unfpot- 
|ed fame. Akenfide, Armftrong, and others, bred in the fchool of 
Thomfon, though unequal in poetic powers, imitated him, not un- 
Jiappily, in philofophical dcfcription. But the nobled difciple of this 
fchool, of philofophy, defcribed in the charms of poetry, is Dr. Dar- 
win, author of the Botanic Garden. Though it be evident, that 
Dr. Darwin has perufed with admiration, which always commands 
a degree of imitation, the Seafons of Thomfon, we do not affirm 
(hat he is fole model. It appears to us, that the do&er is al/b inti- 
mately acquainted with Lucretius, anfl the Geprgics of VirgiL 
Soon after I'homfon, came Mafon, pray, Churchill, and Shenftone. 
The Hrll, by his Cara(5tacus and Elfrida, foon obtained a clafUcal 
reputation j they are works of fplended declajnation. As for pathos, 
fo neceffary a quality of the tragic mufe the author knew nothing 
about It. Mafon was a poet made by education ; nor can we ex- 
cept Gray from the fame claffification nctwithftanding his pretty 
and popular elegy. Churchill was pcffcffed of the fpirit of Juvenal ; 
very little poetry pervades his labours ; a good deal ff ftrength, 
and much malignity, Shenftone was 4 (hrub on the fountain ; 
bating the School niiflrefs, which is a m afterpiece in it'^ kind, and a 
few lines, to be picked from a few ballads, he has no other merit to 
recommend him. Nor muft we omit Glover, whofe Leonidas, 
though pompous, dry and uninterefting was lucky enough to gaiq 
admirers. By a natural tranfition, we pafs from Glover to Wilkie, 
author of the Epigoniad, and of fomc fables. Hi^ fables, in Hmpli- 
city at leaft, if not always in aptitude and beauty, refemble, as they 
are evidently intended to referable thofe of Gay. In his Epigoniad, 
he equalsi at leaft, the harmony of Pope's verfification, and excels 
Jiim in variety of cadence ; while he enters with a wonderful verfk- 
tility of mind and knowledge of the cifcumftances and charader of 
the heroic ages of Greece, into the very fpirit and foul of Homer ^ 
yet Wilkie fcarcely deferves to be ranked among the poets. He 
was an ingenious philoibpher, natural and moral, and is reported to 
have betaken himfelf to the ftudy and pradtiee of poetry, according 
to his own confeillon, only in compliance with the tafte that prevaiC 
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pi in his early years, and as the moft probable means of gaining 
patronage. We have not noticed in his proper place, the Scottim 
^oet Allan Ramfay, whofe genius, though bred only to the lowly 
profeffion of a barber, and though he wrote in the Scottifh dialed, 
rendered, by the union of the crown and kingdom of Scotland with 
thofe of England, uncouth and unfafhionable, and not cafdy intelli- 
gible to the greater part of Engli(h readers, has yet burft through 
the cloud of all thefe difadvantages ; fuch is the magic power and 
infe<5lion of genuine nature ; and obtained a name, until the Scottiih 
dialed fliall become totally ektind, never to die. The fame, and 
even fuperioar praife, we hetitate not to beftow on the Scottifh bard, 
a ploughman of Airfhire, but initiated into the rudiments of litera-r 
ture, as is common ev«i among the lower ranks of Scotland, the 
celebrated Robert Bum. It Was believed for fome time at Edin-^ 
burgh, thijt the Gentle Sheperd, and other poems, were the produc- 
tions of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour; but time has confirmed, beyond 
all doubt, the title of the real author, Allan Ramfay. 

We have not in this fkctch faid any thing of Swift, and Arbuth- 
iiot, who were not lb much to be confidered as poets a§ men of wit, 
iburlefquing poetry, and exprefling wit and humour in meafure and 
rhyme# On the whole,; the prefent century has been far lefsdillin* 
guifhed than the la ft, by the genuine and original ftrains of poetry. 
All poetry is, indeed, original ; b}jt wi? ufe this term for the pur- 
pofe of recalling the diftindion between the poet and the man of 
jhymes. We now come to our own times. ' 

Cowper, the moral Cowper, though at times unoommonly prpfaic 
and tedious, abounds with * original thoughts and a fervour of expref- 
Con ; his reputation is confidei able, and he deferves it. When a 
man writes in blank verfe, there is a dignity that fhould not be de- 
ferted. To be profaic and tame is little lefs tiian burlefque* There 
are other writers too, the tnlngrajidera of the prefent hour, fuch as 
Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Merry, Mr. Gifford, &c. with a number of 
Jadies, who have gained attention. — Among thcfe Mrs. Greville au- 
thor of the fine and delicately tender Ode to IndilFerence, and Mrs. 
Barbauld are particularly dillinguifhed ; and may probably, indeed, 
furvive the prefent day, and be tranfimitted to future ages. Nor 
would the fine feelings, the rich fancy, and the glowing colours of 
Mrs. Robinfon be vulgar or ineffeftual claims to praife, if her native 
jnufe were not tainted with the affedled airs and difgufting conceits 
of Delia Crufca.' Her fir ft novel, written in that falfc t^fte, is greatly 
inferior to her laft two, in which it is abandoned. Let this be a hint 
to her miife. We muft alio diftinguilh from the herd of rhymers, 
the unknown author of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir William Chambers : 
A PoiUcript to the Heroic Epiftle : and an Epiftle to Dr. Shebbcare. 
Thwfc three poems are full of fpirit, and of as elegant fatire as ever 
Jias been produced in' the Engiifti language. But he, who in the 
prefent time be ft deferves the name of poet, and leaves all his con- 
^^iiiporaiies far behind him, is Dr. Walcott, who under the name of 


Peter Pindar, has delighted and charmed us in fiiA a variety of 
pieces on various fubjeas, but chiefly fuch as prefent themfelves from 
time to time to the puplic attention ; equally powerful in the ludicrous 
and pathetic 5 not more acute todiicem the incongnjity of folly, 
and the deformity of vice, than penetrating to difcem the more deli- 
cate features, and prompt to praife every diftingui(hed ex^tion of 
vivtue. The humoux* and the whole manner of this writer are y»i 
jeuens^ and perfeftly his own. ; He draws from life and nature ; but 
ihefe he furveys fometimes with an arch, fometimes with a melting 
eye.* He chalkns the luxuriant and extravagant mirth of Rabdlais, 
by the reafoned wit of Swift* and feafons it with the fafcinating 
humor of Arbuthnot ; while at other times he is more tender than 
Hammond, and at others equals Juvenal himfelf in nervous mdig- 
nation. Though it has not been faid that ever he writes ill, it hai 
been infinuated, that he makes his mufe too cheap, by employing her 
too olten on the public ilage. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
Extra8ed from Dr, Smith's EJfay* <m Phllofopblcal Suhjefft. 

WAVING the hlftory of-fciencc among the Indians, the Cbal- 
dea'ns, and the Egyptians, (of which our accounts were Ut 
beft impcrfed) Dr. Smith direds his attention to the Greek" colonies 
planted in the iflands in Italy, and in I^-clTer Afia ;* which, enjoying 
many advantages both phyfical and political, early attained a flour- 
ifliing condition and lettered elegance. The Ionian fchool, foiandeid 
by Thales, made fmall advances in the fludy of nature r-^buftfie 
Italic fchool of Pythagoras was a nurfery of brilliant difcovcries ; it 
produced the divine Socrates, who reformed and humanized tfaofe 
abftrufe fpeculations in which his predeceflbrs indulged ; and the 
purfuit of natural knowledge was continued with ardour by the tW© 
rival feds inftituted by his difciples, Plato and Ariftotle. 

The moft obvious opinion, derived immediately from the infor- 
mation of the fenfes, pictured the habitable world as a vaft irregular 
plane, vaulted by the folid canopy of the (ky, and encircled by an 


* Peter Pindar has drawn great admiration on the coritincnt, cveti 
among many who contemplate his beauties under the veil df a traTif- 
lation ; and is a proof of how much importance a man of uncommon 
j^enius and celebrity is to his country. Kofciufko, the celebrated 
Polilh hero, who acquired fome knowledge of the Englifh tongue in 
America, is a great admirer of Peter Pindar, wbofe works were his 
cor ftaut companions when in confinement in Ruflia, and afterwards 
on his voyage from St. Peterfburgh to London. When he was here 
a few monUis ago, being unable from indifpofition to wait on the 
poet, he fent for him, and converf^ with him. He fent him a prefent 
of fome Falemian wine. 
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ocean of fkthomkfsdepdi and unboiinded expanfe, out of which the 
luminaries of heaven ascended, climbed the empyreal arch, and thca 
funk to their repofe. It was a very confiderable (lep in the progrds 
of the mind to difcover the globular form of our earth. The tranfi- 
tions hence was eafy to the theory of celeftial fpheres. The ftars 
were fuppofed to be fixed like gems to the concave furface of a cryf- 
talline IheD, which rolled on its axis with perfect uniformity, A 
diftind fphere was appropriated to the fun and to the moon, and the 
former had a gentle oblique motibn. Other fpheres were afligned 
to carry the planets. — This hypothefis, however rude, was not de- 
void of beauty, was iimple, and was calculated to footh and to charm 
the imagination : — ^but, as obfervations grew more precife, the infuf- 
ficiency of the fyftem was felt. It was then improved at the ex- 
penfe of its fimplicity. Eudoxus heft owed four fpheres on each of 
the planets, and to one of thofe he afcribed pn ofcillatory motion. 
As new anomalies were perceived, the number of celeftial fphere* 
was continually augmented ; till, by the fucceflive additions of CaU 
lippus, Ariftotle, and others, it amountedjin the hands of Fracaftorio^ 
its lad: adherent in the fixteenth century, to feventy-four. The hy- 
pothefis had become as intricate as the appearances themfelves, and 
no longer aflPorded relief to the embarraffed imagination. Another 
fyftem was, for that reafon, invented by Apollonious, was afterward 
improved by Hipparchus, and was tranfmitted to us with the author- 
ity of Ptolemy — it was the more artificial fyftem of Epicycles and Ec- 
centric Circles. The idea of circular and equable motion was not 
abandoned: but, while each of the heavenly bodies revolved in its 
own orb, the centre of that orb was fuppofed to be carried at the 
fkrae time round the circumference of another circle. The more 
obvious inequalities were thus explained with a geometrical precif^ 
ion. With all its nice combination of circles, however, it was fbon 
found to have defe^^s ; to remove which, the fine contrivance of the , 
Equant or Equalizing Circle was introduced. Though the angular 
motion of a planet viewed from the earth was confeued to be une- 
qual, a point could be affigned from which it would be feen to move 
with perfedt uniformity. That point was made the centre of the 
Equant, and lay at the fame diftance from tlie centre of Eccentrici- 
ty on the one fide as the earth was removed on the other. " Noth- 
ing (fays Dr. Smith) can more evidently fhew, how much the re- 
pofe and tranquillity of the imagination is the ultimate end of phi- 
lofophy, than the invention of this Equalizing Circle." 

Befides thefe two fyftems of Concentric and Eccentric, none ever 
acquired any durable nor extenfive reputation. The Stoics, indeed, 
'appear to have adopted an hypothefis diftin^l from either: but, 
though juftly renoviTied for their fkill in diale(5lic, and for the purity 
and fublimity of their moral dodtrines, thofe fages made feeble ef- 
forts in the cultivation of natural fcience. The fyftem of Eccentric 
correfponded moft exactly with the phenomena, and wasxhercforevcry 


generally rccdrcd by aftronomcrs and mathematicians ; and, from^ 
3ic accumuLited obftrvations of centuries, it gained (lability anrf 
pcrfedion. It fecras not, however, to have obtained much credit 
with the philofophcrs ; who, from the height of their towering ipec- 
ulations, were too apt to regard the geometers .with ignorant and 
fupcrcilious contempt. It is worthy of remark, that the name of 
Hipparchus, the great founder of aftronomlcal fcience, and one of 
the brighteft geniufes of all antiquity, is only cafually mentioned by. 
CicerOi without any note of approbation, and is wholly omitted by 
Seneca and Plutarch. It was the deftiny of Rome never to excel: 
in the abftrufer ftirdies. Pliny, indeed, a man of univeriaJ Jearning>' 
frequently bears tcftimony to the merit of Hipparchus, in terms o£ 
the highell admiration* 

On the cxtinftion of the Weftem Empire, thq fun of fcience again 
rofc in thofe regions of the Eaft, which, under Mohammed, had felt 
the glow of revolutionary impulfe. The reign of his fucceffors the 
Califfs was mild, equitable, liberal, ai)d beneficent. Unfortunately,' 
that period on which humanity dwells without a iigh was of fhort 
duration. The Arabians were occupied in ftudying the writings 
of their Grecian matters ; and though they enriched thfe ftock of 
aftrononucal obfervations, they made few original improvements oa' 
the theory. . . 

When learning again began to dawn in Etirope, tJie Ptolemaic 
fyftem was adopted. Alphonfo, king of Caflile, employed fome 
Jewifh aftronomers in the thirteenth caiiury to re£lify and enlarge 
the tables of the celedial motions. Its perplexed complication of 
Epicycles and Eccentric Circles, which their correftions required, 
now fatigued the imagination j and they drew froni thatphiloibphic 
prince the famous exclamation which the bigotry of the age repre- 
iented as impious. The revival of aftronomical fcience, howevery 
is chiefly due to the ardour of Purbach, and his continuator MuUer 
cf Koningfburg, who both lived in the fifteenth century. Their ca- 
reer of genius was lamentably terminated by premature death. Tor 
them fucceeded Copernicus, a name familrar to every pcrfon who is 
in any degree imbued with literature^ 

The noble theory of this illuftrious philofopher^ now corre6kly 
known, however, being repugnant to the prejudices of habit and ed^ 
ucation, was at firft coldly received, or utterly rejefted, by every clafs 
of men. The aftronomers alone favoured it with their notice, though 
rather as a convenient hypothefis than an important truth. By the vul-, 
gar it was confidered as a chimera, belied by the cleared: evidence of 
cur fenfes J while the learned beheld it with difdain, becaufe it militat- 
ed againft the fanciful diftin^ions, and the vague erroneous tenets, or 
the Peripatetic Philofophy, which no one had ventured to call in quef- 
tion ; and it is amufmg to obferve with what dexterity the Copemi-. 
cans, ftill ufing the fame weapons, endeavoured to parry the blows of 
their antagoni ft s. Its real merits and blemiihes appear to have been 
Overlooked by both parties. Brahe framed a fort of intermediate 
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iyfteni 2 but this Danifh aftronomer was mortf fc'mafTcable for his 
patience and fkiU in obferving the heavens, than for his talents of 
philofophical inveftigation. Towards the commencement of the 
(ixteenth century, a new order of things emerged. The fyftem of 
Copernicus became generally known, arid daily made converts. Itsi 
reception alarmed the ever-watchful authority of the church, foufed 
her jealoufy, and at length provoked her vindidlive artillery. The 
ttltima ratio theologorum was pointed at the head of the illuftrious Gal- 
ileo, whofe elegant genius difcovcred the laws of motion, extended 
the fcience of mechanics, and added lullre and Iblidity to the true 
fyftem of the univerfe. From the ftorms of perfecution, Copernicus 
himfelf had been exempted only by a timely death. 

Germany gave birtli to Kepler, a man of extraordinary genius,' 
ardour, and application. His laborious computations from the reg- 
ifter of Brahe difTolved that fpell which, for many ages, had enchant- 
ed the world ; and the notion of circular and equable motions now 
received a fatal blow. He demonftrated that the planets revolve in 
elliptical orbits, which no combination of Epicycles can defcribe ; 
and he purfued, with incredible perfeverance, every figurative anal- 
ogy that his exuberant fancy could fugged^ At length he obtained 
the full meafiire of fuccefs, and laid open thofe'immortal laws which 
conne<St the motions, the diftances, and die periods of the heavenly 
bodies; 

, The importance of Kepler's difcoveries was not yet fully perceiv** 
ed. GafTendi, Ward, and Bouillaud attempted to combine his cor<^ 
re&ions with the ancient dodlrines : — ^but it required a lofty genius 
to demolifh the ftrudture of Ariftotelian philofophy. To Des Car- 
tes is mankind indebted for tliat inedimable fervice ; and the mag- 
nitude of the atchieyement may well excufe the temerity of attempt- 
ing tp rear a new and unftable edifice. The French philofopher 
accurately underftood the fcience of mechanics, and was the firft to 
transfer its principles to the explication of the appearances of the 
heavens. As the fyftem of vortices is now exploded^ it has been the 
fafliionof late to undervalue the original autlior : — 'but, if the iyftem 
of Dcs Cartes, for nearly a century, maintained its reputation over 
a large portion of enlightened Europe, it had furely much intrinHc 
merit. 

This bold fyftem was eminently fitted to captivate the imagina- 
tion : it even retarded for a time the triumph of fober and genuine ' 
philofophy :— *but the fpirit of enquiry having now been fet afloat^ 
men dared to penetrate the fanftuary of nature. Fa<fls rapidly ac- 
cumulated : and as the number of cultivators daily increafed, the ' 
bafis of aftronomical theory was improved and defined by the- ac- 
quifition of correal obfervations. The iludy of geometry was prof- 
ccuted With the happieft fuccefs, and that wonderful fcience was 
advanced to a very high pitch of perfection. If Des Ciutes intro- 
duced centrifugal forces, it was Huygens who perceived the Import- 
•ance of the fubjed, and inveftigated the properties with depth and 
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and Aegance. ■ It» would be needlefi to mention the fctenttfic codk 
fteUation which graced that adllve period. Every thing proclaim* 
cd an approaching revolution. At length, a genius, pf die firft mag^ 
nitude aroie, the honor of his fpecies, and .th^ peculiar boaft of qiir 
iiland, whofe cpmprehci^five mind at once grafped the jprcceding" dit 
coveries, gathered the fcattered fades into a focus, and finally devel* 
oped with luminous evidence the fublime fyften^.of nature. 

Here, after explaining fome points of the Newtonian Philofbphj, 
Dr. Smith concludes hi^ hidory. 

- 1 • I • ... ^ ^ 

INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING MKCELLAlirr. 

Several of the ^rft paragraphs under tlh head are from D'lfrae^s CurU 

ofitiet of Literature* 

' iLLlfiERALITY OF CRITICISM^ 

Yes, (hould Great Hpmcr lift his awful, he^, 
Zoilus again would dart up .from the dead ! 

THE greateft authors of antiquity have fmarted under the lali 
of Criticifm'. Chievrau has colle6ied a great number of in- 
ftsinces. Led I ihould prove tedious, I only fele6( a few. 

It was given out, that Homer had ftolen from Hefiod whatever 
was moft" remairkable in the Iliad and OdyiTey* The Emperor 
Caligula fuppreffed the works of this great poet : ajid gave far rear- 
fon, that he certainly bad a;s much right ^ Pbto, wfab^Kid fo fevere- 
ly condemned hini. 

Sophocles was brought to trial by his children as a lunatic : and 
fomct who blamed the inequalities of this poet, have alio condemned 
the vanity of Pindar ; the hard and rough V,erfes of J£(chyltis j and 
the manner in which Euripides condCtdted his plots. 

Socrates, whb has even been compared to Jefus Chrift, as the 
in£eSt and the moft moral of men, Qcero has treated as an ufurer, 
and Athen^us as an illiterate perfon. Mr. Cumberland, in one of 
his Obfervers, has induftrioufly revived a calumny which mod 
afluredly only took it's rife from the malignant buffoonery of Arifto- 
phanes ; Who, as Jortin fays, was a great wk, but a great rafcal. 
Should fome future author draw hfs anecdotes from the Writings of 
a Foote, we know well that he might deKneate a fplrited charader ; 
but nothing, at tlie fame time, would be more fictitious. J 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandria, the Mofes 
of Athens ; the Philofopher of the Chriftians, by Amobius ^ and the 
God of Philofophers, by Cicero ; has undergone a variety of criu»- 
cifms. Athcnasus accufes him of envy ; Theopompus^ of lying^; 
Suidast of avarice ; Aul^s Gellius,^ of robbery ; Porphyry of inco» 
tinence ; and Ariftophanes, of impiety. 
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Ariftotlet who» according to foixuji vrriters/ has compoftd more 
ikan four hundred volumes, and who for his work on animal's re- 
iceived from Alexander eight hundred talents, has not been lefs fpare'd 
by the critics. Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch, have for- 
gotten nothing that can tend to'fliew his ignorance, his ambition, 
and his vanity. 

If the reader does not feel himfelf weary, he may read on. 
Virgil is deftitute of invention, if we are|^ give fredit to Pliny, 
Carbilius, and'beneca. Caligula has abfolutely denied him even 
igedipcrity $ Herennus has marked his faults ; and Perilius Fau^i« 
lius lias fumiflied a thick volume with his plagiarifms.. Even th^ 
author of his Apology has tonfefled, that he has ftolen from Homer 
his greateft beauties. ' ' 

Horace ceniures t|ie cpti& humour of Pla^tus } and Horace, In 
bis turn, has Jieen blamed for fi<^ion and obfcurity. 
' The majority of the critics regard Pliny's Hiftory only ^$ a plc^? 
ing romance ; and fceni to have quite as lit^e rcfpe^ fprQuintus 
. Curtius. 

Pliny cannot bear Dlpdorus and Vopifcus ; and, in piie ^c^pprc* 
beniive criticifm, treats all the hidorians as narrators of fables. - 

Livy has been r^jproached for his avei-flon to the Gauls ; Dionj, 
for his hatred of the Republic ; Velleiuf Paterculus, for fpeaking too. 
lindly of the vices of Tiberius y a^d iler9dotu?^ and Plutarch, for 
their e?f effive partiality to their own country. Others have faid o^ 
Cicero, that there is no connexion, and to adopt their own figuj^e, 
no blood and nerves, in what his admirers fo warmly extol. The^f 
fay, he is cold in his euemporaneous e£Fufions, too artificial in his 
exordium^ trifling in i^is ftr^^ined witticiims, and tirefonie in his di 
greffiohsr ' ' " ' ' '" * ' * ' * 

Quintilian does n9t fpare Seneca ; apd DemofUii^es, called by 
Cicero the Prince of Orators, has according to Hermippus, more of 
art than of nature, ^o Demades, his orations appear too much la* 
boured ; others have thought him too dry j and, if "^re may tru{L 
Efchines, his language is by no means pure. ' 

Should we proceed with this lift to our own country, and.oui: own 
tmiesj it mightr be curioufly ai^gmented ; but, perhaps encftigh hai 
been faid,' to foothe irritated genius, and to ^ame faftidipus Critic- 
ifm. ** I would beg the critics to remember," the Earl of Rofcosi^ 
mon writes, m his Preface to his Verfioh of Horace's A^rt of Poetry^ 
that Horace owed his favour and his fortune t^ the charadler given 
of him by Virgil and Varius ; that Fundanius and JfoUio are ftill 
valued by what Horace fays of them ; and that, in their Golden 
Age, there was a good underftanding among the ingenious, and thofe 
who were the mod eftecmed were the beli-natured." I would hope, 
in fpite of the daily cries we hear from difappointed writers, that 
thofe journalifts, whofe ftyle and fcntiments render them refpedlablo 
iii the eyes of every man of letters, maintain with rigid integrity the 
fountams of criticifm pure and incorrupt. They cannot be infcnfu 
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ble that their yolumes are not gpterely read, and then forgotten ; but 
that they will remain as furvivmg witnefles, for or againft them* 
from century to century. 

** Be thou the firfl: true merit to befriend ; 

** Plis praife is loft, who waits till all commend.*^ 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

IN the prefent article I am littl^ more than the tranflatorof the 
livety and ingenious Vigneul Marville. 

The Republic of Letters is of an ancient date. It appears by the 
pillars jofephus has noticed, on which were engraven the principles 
of <he fciences, that this republic exifted before the Deluge ; at leaft. 
It cannot be denicd,that foon after this great cataftrophe the fciences, 
flouriflied. 

Never was a republic greater, better peopled, more free, or more 
glorious :' it is fpread on the face of the eaith, and is compefed of 
t>etibns of every nation, of every rank, of every age, and of both 
fexes. They are intimately acquainted with every language, the 
4ead as well as the living. To the cultivation of letters they join 
that of the arts ; and mechanics are alfo permitted to occupy a 
place* But their religion cannot boaft of uniformity ; and thcif 
manners, like thofe of every other republic, form a mixture of good 
and of evil : they are fometiynes enthufiaftically piouis, and fometimc 
infanely impious.' 

The politics of this ftate confift rather in words, in yagpe maxims 
and ingenius refiedlions, than in a£lions, or their e|Fe^s. This people 
owe all their ftrength to the brilliancy of their eloqnepce, and the 
folidity '6{ their arguments. Their trade is perfeftly intelleaual, 
and their riches very moderate ; they live in ope continued ftrife for 
glory, and for immortality. Their drefs is by no means fplendid : 
yet they aflPedt to defpife thofe who Jabour through the ipnpulfe o; 
avarice or neceflity. 

They are divided into many feds, and they feem to muldply every 
day. The ftate is fhared between the Fhilofophers, the Phjficians, 
the Divines, the Lawyers, the Hiftorians, the Mathepiaticians, the 
Orators, the Grammarians, and the Poets, who have each their 
refpedive la^s. * 

Juftice is admiriiftered by the Critics, frequently, with more feveri- 
ty than juftice. The people groan under the tyranny of thef* gov- 
ernors, particularly when tliey are capricious and vifionary. They 
refcind; theyerafe, or add, at their will and pleafure, much in the 
manner of the Grand Monarque— (7«r iel ejl notrt plaiftr ; and no 
author can anfwer for his fate, when once he is fairly in their hands, 
^pmc pf thefe are fo unfortunate, that, through the cruelty of the 
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ti«ati&cnt thtj ttccWct they lofe not only their temper, bat dieir 
i^nCt and «^ts« 

Shame is the great ca {ligation of the guilty ; and to lofeonc'$ 
reputation, among this people, is to lofe one's life. There exift, how- 
ever, but too many impudent fwiiidlers, who prey upon the property 
of others ; and many a vile fpunger, who fnatches the bread from 
the hands of men of merit. 

The public are the diftributors of glory but, too often, the diftrib- 
utlon is made with blindnefs, or undifceming precipitation. It is 
this which caufes leud complaints, and e;ccites fiich murmurs through- 
iout the republic. 

The predominant vices of this ftate are prefumption, vanity, 
pride, jealoufy, and calumny. There is alfo a diflemper peculiar to. 
the inhabitants, which is denominated hunger f and which occafiont 
frequent defolations throughout the country. 

This republic, too, has tlie misfortune to be infeifled with nume-* 
rous Plagiaries ; a fpecies of banditti who rifle the paflengers. The 
corrupters of books, and the forgers, are not lefs formidable ; nor 
do there want impofiers, who form rhapfodies and bellow pompous 
titles on unimportant trifles, who levy he^vy contributions on the 
public. 

There arc alfo found an infinite number of illuftrious Idlers and 
Voluptuaries ; who only feeking for thofe volumes that afibrd 
amufement, draw all their fubfiilence from Ihe ilate, without con- 
tributing any thing cither to it's advantage or it's glory. There 
are alfo Mifantlu-opes, born with an hatred of men : Pedants, who 
are the terror of fchool-boys, and the enimles of urbanity and amia* 
ble manners. 

I will not notice the licentious Geniufes of the republic, who are 
in an eternal hoftility of fentiments, and a warfare of diiputes ; nor 
thofe faftidicus minds, who are too delicate not to be offended every 
moment ; nor thofe Vifionaries, who load then* imagination with 
crude and falfe fyftcms. 

All thefc may be fuppofed to erift in a republic fo vaft as that of 
Letters ; where it is permitted to every one to refide, and to live ac* 
fording to his own inclinations 
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THE SIX FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 

NOTHING is fo capable of difordering the intellc6bs as an in- 
tenfe application to one of thefe fix things ; the Quadrature 
of the Circle ; the Multiplication of the Cube ; the Perpetual Mo- 
tion ; the Philofophical Stone ; Magic ; and Judicial Aftrology. 
While we are young, we may exercile our imagJhation oh iIk^c cu- 
rious topics, merely to convince us of their impofiibility ; but it 
fiiews a great defedl in judgment to be occupied on them in an ad- 
vanced age. * It is proper^ however ,' Fontenelle remarks, * to apply 


t4fi fo^h Phiy^pbin and ArAfis made fy JceidfiO^ 

me's ielf to thefe enquires ; b«caufe we find, as we proceed, maeof 
▼aluable difcovcries of which we were before ignorant.* Th&&,mt 
thought Cowly has applied, in anaddrefs to his xm&rds, thtt5«— 

< Altho* 1 think tho^ never \jrik be found, 
' Yet I'm refolv^d to fearch for thee : 

Thefearch itfelf rewArdSth^ pains.- 
So, tho, the chynaift his great fecret piif^, 
(For neither it in art or riature isjj 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains jj^ 
An^ does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfou^t ex|)enments jj^y the way.* 

The iSwc; thought is in Donne. ' Perhaps Cowley did notfefpc*, 
^t he wast an imitator. What is certain, Fontenelle could not haVc 
lead either j and perhaps^ only ftruck out the thought by his own 
yefkdkion* ,..;.,..». .• • • - * * 

Maupertius, in a little volume of Letters written liy him, obferves, 
on the Phitofopbkcd Stoney that we cannot prove if 1^ imptoflible to be 
attained, but we can eafily (ee the folly oi thofe who employ their 
time and money ia fee]^ng for it. ' Fpr it'« price \s too gi^at to 
counterbalance the little probability of fucceeding in it. — Of the 
FerpHuid Mokon, he ihews the isppofSbiiity at k^ in thefenie in 
which it is generally received. On ^^adratuft of the Circle^ ht 
£«iys he cannot decide, if this problem is reiblvable or not : but he 
obferves, that it is very ufelefs to fearch for it any more ; fince wt 
have arrived by approximation to fuch a point of accuracy, that on 
a large circle foch as the orbit which the earth defcnbes ronnd the 
ftm^ the Geometrician will not miftake by the thicknefs of a hair .} • 
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POTES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND ARTIST, MADE 1S% 

ACCIDENT. 

ACCIDENT has frequently occafioned the moft eminent ge- 
niufcs to difplay their powers. Father Mallebranche will /erve 
for an example. Having compleate4 his ftudies in philofophy, and 
theology, without any otlier intention than devoting himfelf to fome 
Tcligious order, he little expected to become of fuch celebrity as his 
works have made him. Loitering, in an idle hour, in the (hop of a 
bookfeller, in turning over a parcel of books^ V Homme de Defcaries 
fell into his hands. Having dipt into fome parts, he was induced to 
perufe the whole. It was this circumftance that produced thofe 
profound contemplations which gave birth to fo many beautiful com- 
pofitions in Phyfics, Metaphyfics, and Morality, which have mzdt 
him pafs for the Plato of his age. 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In his mother's apartment 
he found, when very young, Spenfer's Fairy Queen ; and by a con- 
tinual fludy of Poetry, he became fo endumted of the Mufc, thathe 
grew irrecoverably a Poet. 
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Poets^ PbUofophm and Aritjh madf by Accident. t^ 

^ We owe to the deformities of Pope's pcrfon the inimitable beau- 
ties of his elaborate verfe. 

Dr. Johnfoii informs us, that the late great Painter of the prefeat 
age, had the firft fbndnefs for his art excited by the perufal of Rich- 
ardfon's Treatife. 

Helvetius ftimiQies me with the following additional inflances. 
M. Vaucanfon difplayed an uncommon genius for Mechanics. 
His tafte was firft determined by this accident ; he, when very- 
young, frequently attended his mother to the refidence of her con-, 
feflbr ; and while fhe wept with repentance, he wept with wearinefs ! 
In this ftate of difagreeable Vacation he was ftruck with the uniform 
motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. His curiofity was 
roufed ; he approached the clock cafe, and ftudied it's mechanlfm 5 
what he could not difcover, he gueffed at. He then projeded a 
fimilar machine ; and gradually his genius produced a clock. En* 
couraged by this firft fuccefs, he proceeded in his various attempts ;, 
and the genius which dius could form a clock, in time formed a 
fluting antomaton. 

It was a chance of the fame kind which infpired our great Miltoa 
to write his Epics. Milton, *^ fallen on evil day 5^^ was happy to be 
enabled to retire ; and it was in the leifure of retreat and difgrace 
he executed the poem which he had projected in his youth ; anl 
which has enabled our nation to boaft of a work which is rivalled 
by none, if we except the Italians. 

" If Sbakefpeare's imprudence had not obliged him to quit Ks 
wool trade, and his town ; if he had not engaged with a companj 
of adlors, and at length, difgufted with being an indifferent perform- 
er, he had not turned author ; the prudent woolfeller had never been 
the celebrated poet. 

•* Accident determined the tafte of Moliere for the ftage^ His 
grandfather loved the theatre, and frequently carried him there;. 
The young man lived in diffipation : the father, obferving it, affced^ 
in anger, if his fon was to be made an adkor. " Woum to God," 
replied the grandfather, " he was as good an adlor as Montrofe.'* 
The words (truck young Moliere ; he took a difguft to his tapeftiy 
trade ; and it is to this circumftance France owes her greateft Comic 
writer." 

" Conieille loved ; he made verfes for his miftreft, became a Po- 
et, compofed Melite, and afterwards his other celebrated pieces. 
The difcreet Comeille had remained a lawyer. 

"Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the death of Crom- 
well, deer-fleaiing, the exclamation of an old man, and the beauty 
of a woman, have given five illuftrioiis chara(5lers to Europe," 
^^ " I (Iiould never have done, (this great man conclude*) if I wouM 
enumerate all the writers celebrated for their talents, and who owed 
thofe talents to finilar incidents." 

It isalfo well known, that we owe the labours of the immortsdi 
Newton to a very uivial accident. •* When, in his younger days. 


S4^ Tbi Student in the MetropoRs* ^^ 

he was a ftuJent at Cambridge, he had reth-^d during the time 6? 
the plague into the country. As he was reading under an apple* 
tree, one of the fruit fell, and ftruck him a fmart blow on the head. 
When he obferved the fmallnefs of the apple, he was furprized at 
the force of the ftroke. This led him to coiifider the accelerating 
motion of fallino; bodies ; from whence he deduced the principles trf 
gravity, and laid the foundation of his philofbphy.'* 

Granger obferves on Ignatius Loyola, that he was a Spani/h ^en* 
tleman, who was dangeroufly wounded at the fiege of Pampaluna. 
Having heated his imaginatioft by reading the Lhres of the Saints, 
which were brought to him in his illnefs, - inftead of a romance, he 
conceived a ftrong ambition to be the founder of a religious order. 
This is well known by the appellation of the fociety of Jefus, or the 
Jefuits. 

' J. J. Roufleau found his excentric powers firft awakened by tlie 
advertlfement of the fingular annual fubjeft which the Academy of 
Dijon propofed for that year, in which he wrote his celebrated De- 
clamation againft the Arts and Sciences. It was this circumftancc 
which determined his future literary' efforts. 

La Fontaine, at the age of 2I, had not taken any profeffion, or 
devoted himfelf to any purfuit. Having accidentally heard fome 
Tcrfesof Malherbe, he felt a fudden impreflion, which gave an eter- 
nal dire<5^ion to his future life. He immediately bought a Malherbe, 
and was fa exquifitely delighted with this Poet, that after paflkig the 
tfghts in treafuring his verfes in his memory, he would run in die 
iacf tin?e to the woods, and tliere concealing himfelf, he would re* 
cite his verfes to the furrounding Dryads. ^ 

Oar celebrated Aftronomer, Flamfteed, \vas an Aftrologer by 
accident. He was taken from fchool on account of his illnefs. In 
the narrative of his life he fays, that Sacrobofco's Book de Sphxra^ 
having been lent to him, he was fo pleafed with it, that he immedi- 
ately begat a courfe of Aftronomic ftudies. > Mr. Pennant, in his 
Efe> tells us, that his firft propenfity to Natural Hiftory, was the 
pleafure he received from an accidental perufkl of WiUoughby** 
work on birds. 


THE STUDENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 

A MAN of Letters, who is more intent on the acquifitions of 
literature than on the plots of politics, or the fpeculations of 
commerce, will find a deeper folitude in a populous metropolis than 
if he had retreated to the feclufion of the country. The Student, 
AS he does not flatter the malevoient paiHons of men, will not ie 
much incommoded with their prefence. A letter which Defcarta 
wrote to Balzac— who, incapable as he found, his great foul to bend 
to the ferviiities of the courtier, was prepay \^.g to retire from courts 
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^U iUuftrate diefe fentiments with great force and vivacity. Def^ 
cartes then redded in the commercisu cit/ of Amfterdam ; and thu^ ^ 
writes to Balzac—- 

* You wifli to retire ; and your intention is to feek the folitude of 
the Chartreaux, or, poffibly, fome of the moft beautiful provinces of 
France and Italy. I would rather advife you, if you wilh to ob- 
ierve mankind, and at the fame time to be plunged into the deep- 
eft folitude, to join me in Amderdam. I prefer this iituatlon to 
that even of your delicious villa, where I fpent fo great a part of 
the laft year ; for however agreeabk a country-houfe may be, a 
thoufand little convenien(jes are wanted, which can only be found 
in a city. One is not alone fo frequently in the country as one 
could wifli : a number of impertinent vifitors are continually be- 
iieging you. Here, as all the world, except myfelf, is occupied in 
commerce, it depends merely on myfelf to live unknown to the 
world. I walk, every day, amongft immenfe ranks of people, witl| 
as much tranquillity as you do in your green alleys. The men I 
meet with make the fame impreflion on my mind as would the 
trees of your forefts, or the flocks of iheep grazing on your common. 
The bufy hum, too, of thefe merchants, does, not diflurb one more 
than the purling of your brooks. If fometimw I amufe myfelf in 
contemplating their anxious motions, I receive the fame pleafufe 
which you do in obferving thofe men who cultivate your land ; fof 
I reflect, that the end of all their labours is to embellifli the city 
which I inhabit, and to anticipate all my wants. If you fee with 
delight the fruits of your orchards, which promife you fuch rich 
crops, do you think I feel lefs in obferving fo many fleets, that con- 
vey to me the produdlions of either India ? What fpot on earth 
could you find, which, like this, can fo intereft your vanity, and 
gratify, your taile I* 
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ANECDOTES OF FASHIONS. 

THE origin of many, probably of moft Faihions, was in tlie 
endeavour to conceal (bme deformity of the inventor. Thus 
Charles the Seventh, of France, introduced 4ong ccw.ts, to hide his 
ill-made legs. Shoes, with very long points, full two feet in length, 
were invented by Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a 
very large excrefcence which he had upon one of his feet. When 
Francis. I. was obliged to wear his hair ftiort, owing to a wound ha 
received in the head, it became a prevailing fafhion at Court. 

Sometimes, Fafliions are quite reverfed in one age from thofe of 
another. Thus, Bags, when firil in falhon in France, were only 
worn en SJloahilie^ In vifits of ceremony, the hair was tied in a rib* 
band, and floated over the fhouLiers — all which is exadly contraiy 
to our prefsnt fafhion. ftueen Ilabella, of Bavaria, as remarkable 
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for her gallantry as the faimcfe of her complcxioi iittroduced 1L - 
fafhion of leaving the fhoalders and part of the neck uncovered. 

It IS faid that Patches were invented in England in the reign of 
Edward VI. by an lultan or Spanifh lady, who in this manner in- 
genioufly covered a wen which (he had on her neck.— When the 
Spedator wrote (obferves his commentator) full-bottomed wigs 
were invented by a French barber^ Duviller, (whofe name they 
bore) for die purpofe of concealitig a deformity in the fhoulders of 
the Danphtn. 

In England, about the re^ of Henry the Fourth, they wore 
long-pointed Shoes, to fuch a^i immoderate length, that they could 
tiot walk till they were faftened to their knees with chains. Lux- 
my improving on this ridiculous mode, it was the cuftom of an 
Englifli Beau of the fourteenth century to have thefc chains of gold 
or ftlver. A very accurate account of one of this defcription may 
be found in Henry's Hiftory of Great Britain, in his chapter on 
Manners, &c. Vol. IV. The Ladies of that period were not left 
fantaftical in their drefs ; and it muft be confefled, that the moft 
cynical fatirid can have no reafon, on a comparifbn with thofe times^ 
to cenfure our prefent modes. 

The curious reader will find ample information on this (ubje^ in 
the fcpulchral monuments of Mr. Gough. In the reign of Richard 
II. their drefs was extravagantly fumptuous. Sir John Arundel had 
a change of no Icfs than 52 new fuits of cloth of gold tiffue ; adapt- 
ed, I fuppofe, to the number of weeks in the year. The prelates in 
Chaucer's age indulged in all the oftentatious luxury of drefs ; for, 
he fays, though fomethine muft be fubtradted from the account of 
a fatirical bard, that they had " chaunge of clothing everie daie." 

The moft ikameful extravagance in drefs is the following one, 

fiven by Brantome. Elizabedi of France, queen to Philip II. of 
pain, never wore a gown twice ; every day fhe had a new one ; 
and who can doubt this information, fince Brantome afTures us that 
he received it from her majefty's own tatlleur^ who, he adds, from a 
poor man, becanae as rich as any one he knew. 

There are flagrant follies in faftiions, which (Marville juftly oh- 
ferves) we muft fnflFer while they reign ; and which do not appear 
in a truly ridiculous light, till they happen to be out of fafhion. In 
the reign of Henry III. of France, they could not exift without an 
abundant ufe of comfits. All the world carried in their pockets a 
comfit4tox9 as commonly as we do now fnuflP-boxes. When the Duke 
of Guife was killed at Blois, he was found with his comfit-box in his 
hand. 

Bayle informs us, that fhort and tight breeches were Co much the 
rage in France, that Charles V. was obliged to banifh this mode by 
fdiSsf which Mezeray gives. An Italian author, who wrote in the 
fifteenth century, fuppofes that an Italian traveller, whofe niodefty 
was nice, would not pais through France, becaufe he would not offend 
his eyes by ieeing men whofe cloths did oot cover the parts we dd 
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not luune. There is fome reafbn for this raillery^ fbr the faihibn.of 
'Wearing fhort breeches was carried to an extravagance in the Frenca 
court as well as in our own. 

The variety of dreffes worn in the reign of Henry VIII, is alluded 
to in a print of a naked £n?lifhman holding a piece of cloth hanging 
OB kis Tight arm, and a pair of ihears in his left hand* It was in« 
vented by Andrew Borde^ a facetious wit of thofe days. Under 
(he print is an infcription in verfe. Thefe are the firft lines ; 

*< I am an Englifhrnan, and naked I {land hercj 
Muling ii;i my mind, what Raiment I Ihall wear ; 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear thatt 
And now I will wear, what I cannot tell what*" 

In the year 1735, the gentlemen wore no hats, but a little chapeau 

de bras ; in I745> they wore a very fmall hat ; in 1755, they wore 

an enormous one : this may be feen in JeflFrey's curious coUedion of 

tabits, in various nations and periods of time| with their different 

^reHes. 

Walfingham appears to date ^he fntroduftion ©f French fafbionis 
among us, from the taking of Calais in 1347. 

Famions frequently derive their names from fome temporary cir- 
eumftances ; as after the battle of Steenkirk and Ramilies,- cravats 
-fvere called Steenkirks, and wigs Ramilies. 

Jean des Caures, an old French writer, who die4 in 1586, has 
written in his Moral Eflays a long declamation ^gainft the prevail- 
ing fafhions of his day. Among other things, we learn a fin- 
gular cudom which the ladles there had of carrying mirrors^ which 
-Tjvere fixed to their waiils. For which abomination, with others, he 
reafonably concludes, they are loft, and will be damned through all 
eternity* Thefe are fome of his expreffions — " Alas ! in what an 
age do we live ! To fee fuch a depravity on the earth which we fee, 
that induces them even to bring into church thefe fcandalous mirrors, 
which hang about their waifts I Let all hiftories, divine, human, and 
profane, be read ; n6ver will it be found, that thefe obje<Ss of vanity 
were ever thus brougiit into public by the moft meretricious women. 
It is true, at prefent, none but the ladies of the court venture to wear 
them ; but it will oot be long before every citizen's daughter, and 
every female fervant will wear them. Thi« obfervation, is not un- 
juft. The court, ip every age, and in ev^ry country, are the mod- 
dlers of' fafhions ; fo that all the ridicule, of which they are fo ful^ 
ceptible, muft fall upon them, and not upon the citizen^ who are 
here but fervile imitators. 

To this article, as it may probably arreft the volatile eye of our 
fair reader, we add what may ferve as a hint for the heightening of 
her charms. Tacitus remarks of Poppea^ the queen of Nero, that 
Ihe concealed a part of her face ; " To the end," he adds, " that the 
imagination having fuller play by irritating curiofity, they might 
think higher of her beauty, than if the whole of her face had been 
expofed/* 
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There is a ftstuaent in TzSo beautifully ezprededy and ^wfaich I 

fccosQiDend to the attention of the ladUet. 

** Noil coprefue helle%%e^ e non Vefpofe** 

She did not cover, nor ezpofe her beauties. 

It is a fine defcription of the artlefs charms of an amiable virgin. 
Ferhaps feme apology is needful for coaduding this tc^ic with the 
following juvenile poem. 

S T A. N Z A S, 

Addrejfed to Lauras mtreatmg her not to Paint f to Powder, or to Game% 

hut to retreat into the Country, 

AH, Laura ! quit the noify town, 

And Fafhion's perfecuting reign : 
Health wanders on the breezy down, 

And Science on the filent plairil 

How long from Art's reflected hues 

Shalt thou a mimick charm receive ? 
Believe, my Fair ! the faithful Mufc, 

They fpoil the blufli they cannot give. 

Muft ruthlefs Art, with torturous fteel, 

Thy artlefs locks of gold deface, 
In horrid folds their charms conceal, 

And ipoil at every touch a grace ? 

Too fweet thy youth's enchanting bloom, 

To wafte on midnight's fordid crews ; 
Let wrinkled age the night confume, 

For*age has but its hoards to lofe. 

Sacred to love, and fweet repofe. 

An arbour's vernal feat is nigh ; 
That feat the lilac walls inclofe. 

Safe from purfuing Scandal's eye. 

There, as in every lock of gold 

Some flower of pleafmg hue I weave, 
'A goddefs (hall the Mufe behold, 

And many a votive figh fhall heave. 

So the rude Tartar's holy rite, 

A feeble mortal once array'd ; 
Then trembled in that mortal's fight, 

^nd own'd divine the power he made.* 


* The Lamay or god of the Tartars, is compofed of fuch frail 
materials as mere mortality ; contrived, however, by the power of 
pri€.ftcraft to be immortal. 
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?EMALE BEAUTY, AND ORNAMENTS. 

THE ladies in Japangild their teeth ; and thofe of the Indies 
paint them red. Tht blacked teeth are efteemed the moft 
beautiful in Guzurat, and in fome parts of America. In Green- 
land, tlie women colour their faces with blue and yellow. However 
freih the complexion of a Mufcovite may be, flie would think herfelf 
very ugly if fhe was not plaiftered over with paint. The Chinefe 
mud have their feet as diminutive as thofe of the Ihe-goats ; and, to 
render them thus, their youth is paffed in tortures. In ancient 
Perfia, an aquiline nofe was often thought worthy of the crown ; 
and, if there was any competition between two princes, the people 
generally went by this criterion of ipajefty. In fome countries, the 
mothers break the nofes of their children ; and, in others, prefs die 
head between two boards, that it may become fquare. The modem 
Pei'fians have a ftrong averfion to red hair : the Turks, on the con- 
trary, are warm admirers of thefe difgufting locks. The Indian 
beauty is thickly fmeared with bear's fat ; and the female Hottentot 
receives from the hand of her Tover, not filks, or wreaths of flowers, 
but warm guts and reeking tripe, to drefs herfelf witli enviable or- 
naments. 

In China, fmall eyes are liked ; and the girls are continually 
plucking their eye-brows, that they may be fmall and long. The 
Turkifh women dip a gold brufh in the tindure of a black drug, 
"which diey pafs over their eye-brows. It is too vifible by day, but 
looks (hining by night. They tinge their nails with a rofe-colour. 
An ornament for the nofe appears to us perfedlly unnecefTary, 
The Peruvians, however, think otherwife ; and they hang on it a 
Vireighty ring, the thicknefs of which is proportioned by the rank of 
their hufbands. The cuftom of boring it, as our ladies do their ears, 
is very common in feveral nations. Through the perforation arc 
hung various. materials ; fuch as preen cryftal, gold, ftones, a fingle 
and fometimes a great number of gold rings. This is rather troub- 
lefome to them in blowing their nofes ; and the fadl is, fome have 
informed us, that the Indian ladies never perform this very ufeful 
operation. 

The female head-drefs is carried, in fome countries, to fingular 
extravagance. The Chinefe fair carries on her head the figure of a 
certain bird. This bird is compofed of copper, or of gold, accord- 
ing to the quality of the perfon : the wings, fpread out, fall over the 
front of the head-drefs, and conceal the temples. The tail, long ' 
and open, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak covers the 
top of the nofe ; the neck is faftened to the body of tlie artificial 
animal by a fpring, that it may the more freely play, and tremble at 
the flighteft motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantfcs is far more ridiculous thaa 
the above. They carry on their head a flight board, rather longer 
than a foot, and about fix inches broad : with tliis they cover their 
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haitf and feal it with wax. They cannot lie down, nor Iean» with-r 
out keeping tlie neck very ftraight ; and, the country being very 
wo^y, it is not uncommon to find them with .their headrdreis en- 
tangled in the trees. Whenever they comb their hair, they pais an 
hour by the fire in melting the wax } but this combing is only per* 
formed once or twice a year* 

To this curious account, extrafted from Duhalde, we mull join 
that of the inhabitants of the Land of Natal. They wear caps, or 
bonnets, from fix to ten inches high, compofed of the fat of oxen. 
They then gradually anoint the head with a purer greafe ; whicli^ 
inixing with the hair, faiiens thefe lonnets for their lives \ 
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ON JUDGING BY THE PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS. 

UR greateft miftake in the purfuit oj happinefs as well as of 
_ fcience, is to judge by the perceptions of others, and not by 
our own. This perverfion is admirably ridiculed in fome comedy, 
in which a young fellow naturally foher, gives into debaucheries 
merely becaufe they are falhionable. ** I am horrid fick," fays he, 
•' I am tired to death — I hate cards — ^but it is life for all that I" 

My friend examine your heart — ^you yourfeLf are the beft judge 
of what contributes to your own happinefs. Is the pleafure of (hoot* 
ing equal to the fatigue ?— Put down the guii. Is the cry of the 
hounds a fufficient charm to remove the fear of breaking your neck J 
-r-Come off your horfe. And in pure charity let me advife the 
•* inpatient fifher" to convert ,his rod into a waiking-ftick, jemmy, 
and fwitch. " For what ? Do not gentlemen love country diver- 
fions ?•* But if you do not, why fhould you be governed by their in* 
clinations ? 

Mr. Connoifleur, do not pretend raptures at mufic, you know you 
have no ear. Stare not at that pi dure, you are fenfible you have 
no eye. Clofe that book, let others weep; you have no heart. 
** Sir, it is the tafte to admire mufic, painting, and fine writing.'* 
J am very glad of it : but it is not your tafte, here 

hinc vds, 

Vos hinc, mutatis difcedite partibus — 

Now confefs honeftly, Mr. Sportfman, that you have more pleaf- 
ure in Snyder's pictures, than from hunting in propria perfona ; that 
the French horns at a concert have more harmony tlian in a wood. 
Andj Mr. Connoifleur, you are now in your element. — Is it not bet- 
ter to "join the jovial chafe" than the infipid crew of the dilettanti ? 

Let us remember and pradice the old maxim, 

■ traliityr^a quemque Voluptas. 


Oi/lruffiont in the *c9ay of Fame* I^SS 

OBSTJfctJCTIONS IN THE WAY OF FAME. 

THE rubs and difficulties which the public throw in the way ot 
a genius at his firft appearance, are frequently too great to be 
furmounted. 

We are apt to form our opinion of a man*s abilities, by his refem- 
blance to fome other man of reputation in the art or Science he pro* 
FefTes. A painter, mufician, or author, perfe^ly new, we are afraid 
to commend ; like hounds, we wait for the opening of ohe whofe 
cry we may venture to follow. But it fhould be remembered that 
a fiire mark of a genius is originality. As he is original, and there- 
fore new, perhaps it may be neceffary to conquer fome prepoffcffions 
before we can judge of his merit ; and as he is generally incapable, 
from that modefty which fo frequently attends ability, oFinfifting on 
his own excellencies, the world fhould take that tafk from ikm^ 
But does it fo ? Or from the fear of commending haftily, leave a 
being to languifti in obfturity, which fhould be prote<fbed and en- 
trouraged. The greateft part of thofe who feem to have been bora 
to maice mankind happy, were themfelves miferable. A melancholy 
catalogue might be made of thefe. If we know any thing of Ho». 
mer, it is, that he ran about ballad-finging. Poor, unhappy, half- 
ftarved Cervantes, Camoens, Butler, Fielding ! Does it not grieve 
you to be told that the author of Tom Jones lies in the fa6tory's 
burying-ground at Lifbon, undiftlnguifhed, unregarded — not a ftone 
to mark the place ! And would it not raife our indignation to be- 
hold flately monuments ere<fted for thofe whofe names were never 
heard of, until they appeared in their epitaph ? — ^were they not con- 
sidered rather as monuments of the fculptor's art, than as preferving 
the memory of the perfons whofe duft they fo pompoufly cover I 

The inftances of thofe original geniufes, who in their life-time 
have enjoyed the public applaufe and lived by it, are very few— - 
indeed I cannot recoiled any, Garrick excepted. I do not confider 
Virgil or Pope in this light : they are not original. It is true that 
Shakefpeare lived well enough, but the money he got was by adllng, 
not writing. Milton was in tolerable circumftances, but if he had 
nothing more to depend on than the profit arifing from the fale of 
the fineft poem in the world, he muft have been ftarved. 

It is common when we fpeak of a genius, to fay, he will not be 
valued until he is dead — ^not that his death is eflential to his reputa- 
tion ; but there is a neceffity of his being known and underftood, 
before he can be efteemed ; and it generally happens that life is of 
too ihort duration for that purpofe — c 

. " But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred fhears 
And flits the fpin-fpun life.'* 


aj6 Frumjuj 

ON COMMON SUPERSTITIONS. 

THOUGH fuperftition is pretty well laughed away^ yet there 
are fome points in which we can never get the Setter of it. 
The wedding ring in the cofiee-grounds, the coffin in the candle, 
thcftranger m the fire, are marked by none but vulgar and foolifh 
eyes. You fee fait fpiU, hear death-watches, owls hoot, dogs howl, 
and dcfpife the omen — ^you are above it. But let me a{k you^ au 
enlightened philofopher, whether you are above choice of feats at 
whift ? Whether you have not really believed that your chance for 
winning was much bettered by your taking^ the fortunate chairs, and 
of courfe obliging your adverfaries to fit, not in thofe of the fcorn- 
ful, but of the lofcrs ? When you quit the game on a run of ill luck, 
what is it but declaring your belief that the games already played 
have an itifiuence upon thofe which are to come ? 

Each ticket in a lottery has an equal chance — do you think fo ? 
Number loo© got the great priie in the hfi lottery : now, confeis 
honeftly that you feel fomething within that tells you the fame num- 
ber can never win the great prize again — you would prefer every 
other number to it— and yet reafon lays, that all the tickets have an 
equal probability of fuccefs. In thefe inftances, and many others, 
fiiperftition, even in cultivated minds, will be always more than a 
match for truth. 

A gentleman coming a paflenger in a vefTel from the Weft Indies, 
finding it more inconvenient to be fliaved than wear his beard, chofc 
the latter ; but he was not fuffered to have his choice long : it was 
the unanimous opinion of the failors, and indeed of the captain as 
well, that there was not the lead probability of a wind as long as 
this omnious beard was fuflPered to grow. They petitioned, they 
remonftrated, and at laft prepared to cut the fatal hairs by violence. 
Now, as there is no operation at which it is fo much the patient's 
intereft to confcnt, as that of the barber, the gentleman quietly fub- 
niitted ; nor could the wind refift the potent fpell which inftantly. 
filled all their fails, and " wafted them merrily away.*' 

You fee we have only got rid of ^drw^ra/ fuperftition, we ftill retaia 
that which belongs to our particular profeffion or purfuits* 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THE neceSity of friendfliip is the precious fource of all human 
virtue ; fweet neceflity, prefcribed by that Firft Cauie which 
made it the comforter of the univerfe. One man only has wrote 
againft friendlhip ;* he wiftied to exhibit it as vilionary ; his conduft 
contra(;J idled his writings. 


* Helvetius. 


Fnendjhtp. ijy 

•. Friendfhip is real ; and If there be one only man ^ho will aflSrm 
that he has felt but for a moment the pleafure of difinterefted iovc» 
his opinion is calculated to deftroy all the contrary fophiftry. Thd 
fame fenfation is doubtlefs more or lefs refined, more or lefs durable ; 
it is embelliflied with different (hades in fuperior minds, and its ac-* 
tions is regulated by their different degrees of noblenefs. 

Shall I hazard the thought ! Friendfhip exifts among villains* 
Hands ftained with blood grafp each other in a ftri<5l and raonftrous 
union. Colle(5led together by foul deeds, they fwear fidelity to each 
other ; fincere tears flow from their ferocious eyes ; their horrible 
compadl exhibits the outlines of an immaculate, though disfigured^ 
lenfation. They fupport, they comfort each other, and generofity 
blazed, even in the dark receffes where they whet theif poignards. 

Behold ! one of them taken and condemned to the punifhment 
he deferves, he does not betray the tie of mutual confidence. A 
companionate courage ftill fubfifts in his degraded and gUilty mind ( 
he refufes to name his accomplices, he wiflies to preferve them from 
the tortures he dares witli fo much intrepidity. He loves them 
then ; he thinks himfelf bound by the fervices he has received : at 
the foot of the fcaffold he does not belie his conftancy > and, ftruff- 
gling between anguifh and fear, he does not betray any cowardly 
or perfidious weaknefs ; a remnant of virtue breaks forth in this 
wretch, cruflied under the executioner's bar } he expires with his 
ideal glory ; he defcends to the grave, pleafed not to have violated, 
in fpite of torments, the covenant of fecrecy and friendfhip.- 

How I love to indulge the thought of indiflbluble fympathy !— 
And why fliould there not be an intimate conneftion between men 
of fenfations ? I will allow there is no relation between inactive and 
mute matter ; but that hearts, formed for each other, fticuld not 
fly to meet ; that they Ihould not guefs, that they (hould not recog- 
nize one another, cannot be adopted by any one who has felt the 
attra<5live and repelling force of love and averfion* 

Voltaire has defined friendfhip to be the marriage of two fonts* 
That is well expreifed. He who only lives for himfelf, cannot be 
happy ; he who would concentre all in felf will be alone ; whoever 
lives alone is deprived of the delight of fentiment ; for fentiment is 
only the re -action of two hearts united. 

Friendfhip, like love, owes all its energy to flrength of mind ; 
fuch a facrifice that fuch a one cannot conceive, is executed freely 
and with rapture by another. 

Pyrrhus's attendants, confoling him for the lofs of a freindt, 
among other arguments, reprefented the inutility of grief. " I know 
it," replied he ; " but he died before I could return him the plcaf* 
ure he gave me." — A noble fentiment, and well exprefTed I 

Ajax, when with Philollrates, fpoke thus to Achilles ; " Which 
of thy heroic a(5tions made thee forget danger mod ?" " Thofe,'* 
replied he, " I undertook for a friend." " And which," faid Ajax, 
" was the eafiefl ? " The fame," repli«d Achilles. " And of thy 
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t$Z Converfation. 

vronnds, whidi was the moft painful ^* " That v*ich HeAor gare 
me.'* ** Heflor ! I don't know he wounded thee.** " He mortal* 
\j wounded me-r-he killed Patrocles !'* 

It is faidy friendfliip may require, but not extort. That propofi* 
tion is ial6. Fricndikip (hould extort^; it ought even to be haugh- 
ty, becaufe that right is reciprocal. Abftradled from that, friend£ip 
is but a mere connexion. 

i Imow nothing but foul deeds that can put a bar to frxend&lp s 
but for our friend, we (hould bid defiance to taunting and ridicule. 

In an Engliih comedy, one fays to another, ** You pretend to ha 
iny friend ?** " Yes.*' " How will you prove it ?" *' My pmie Is 
:jt your iervicc.** " Very well ! what if I was in love with your 
imftrefs ?" •* I would give her up to you." " Snppofe a maa 
gave me the lie V* ** I would fight for you." << And if any one 
failed againft me P* ** I would fpeak well of you to thofc who rid* 
iculed you." •* If that's the cafe, thou doll love me.** 

conversation! 


SOME men> in converfatlon, are animated, and difplay the hap« 
pieft thoughts ; thoughts which are fometimes more delicate 
and applicable to circumftances and events than thofe we fee in print.' 
The incident, the a propot (lamps exprefiion, and charms us with its 
concifenefs and originality. Should they write, they are abfblutely 
deficient in art and method, and they prove, to the furprife of thofe 
who know them^ that they only know how to fpeak. On the other 
hand, fuch an author is dry, heavy, or at a lofs in converfation. 
Such was Comeille, fuch was Richardfon, fuch was La Fontains ; 
and it has been'faid of more than one man of genius, after he has 
i>een heard — ^What, is that he ? 

Talents are divided ; they are very rarely united in the fame de- 
gree, To write and to fpeak are two diftinft endowments, and this 
double advantage may very poffibly not belong to the fame man. 

Authors, whofe works are read and efteemed, are certainly men of 
wit ; but is it io clearly demonftrated, they are thofe who are pofl 
feffed of the moft fpirit and eloquence ? Sometimes we meet thofe 
unexpeded characters who aftonifh us, chara(5ters who furprife us the 
more, as they are very wide of the current ideas ; they feem as if 
they belonged to another world ; their manner of viewing objefts^ 
their didtion have no refemblance to what we know ; it is not the 
flyle of literary men, it is their own ; it moves us, it f^rikes us, it 
makes us think ; we a(k ojirfelves, how we come to be Co much agi- ' 
tated by the converfation of fo wild and uncultivated a man ; he 
neither adopts the words nor ufual turns of phrafe. His idiom h 
novel, and yet it affeAs us. 

' Tyrannifed over by cuftom, we return the day after to our accuf- 
tpmed habit, to the &(aitious tafte, to the fhreds of fafhion to the 


Party S^i. Sjf 

^rmaint^ oi Aft our favourite authori whoiA \^€ haVe one* ftAUti 
and will ever praife, not to appear mconfiftent. 

We credit ♦more the books than the fentiment of our admiration : 
we know not h<\w to prelcrve, to ripen, to propagate it ; we forget 
the moft forcible, the neweft, the trneft ideas, becaufe we have n<^ 
the talent of graiping them, and treafunng them lip, as Montaign6 
fays " Such a one is a wonder," fays Montaigne again, in whohk 
his wife or Vakt never obferv'ed any think remarkable. None but 
the thinking perfon can diftinguiih the great from the vulgar man," 

To illuftrate tliis refledlion, a man of wit is always attended t6, 
whilft the man of genius dies unnoticed. A language is fometimes 
formed unintelligible to tholib who know not how to ftudy it ; twd 
or three men then take in his ideas and the reil defpife what they are 
incapable of comprehending. 

I believe there are fome people of {o lively and deep an UAd^4 
ftanding, that, difgufted with not being able to make themfelves un» 
derftood, they converife with themfelves, until they find the man 
with whom they can communicate. 

The converfation of a man of learning is better than a book, be- 
caufe a book can never anfwer one objeSion. 

It is an eafy matter to difcover a writer who has the ftyle of cow^ 
▼erfation from the j-etired man who is only acquainted with calm an4 
folitaiy reading. One improves much better in a free and opei 
converfation. ; ' 

Party fpirit has no longer admittance in diiputation. One muft 
know how to fay, / was in an error* 
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PARTY SPIRIT. . 

Written ly Mercier. 

RUTH is every where ; but do you wifh to find it ? Separate 
it from the fpirit of party which fb often obfcures it. When 
you fee any fedt whatever, you may be certain error is mixed with 
truth, which will be no longer diftinguiftiable. 

Truth is plain, and Joes not depend on authority. It removes 
the ftyle of difputation, and is a ftranger to paffion and haughtineft. 

Community of opinions will always be a fign of mediocrity of 
mind ; they become a flrange mixture whfen formed into an aiTem- 
bly ; the moft foolifh replace their infufficiency with a fanatic tone ; 
they think themfelves invincible becaufe they are united. They are 
deceived ; as it is impofllble but in a body there muft be fome fool- 
ifh, weak and ignorant perfons. Thofe men will perform ibzne 
charafter ; they utter nonfenfe and abfurdities ; they exaggerate the 
principles of the {tdi ; and the body that receives them beco^i^ 
bound for their nonfenfe ; quarrels arife, their clothes and banners 
are turned into ridicule ; fcnfible men fuffer for their errors, imper- 
tinences are the exageration of the imprudent. 

The Encyclopedical {tO.^ the CEconomic fe£t, the Academic fe6t, 
by forming an offenfive and defenfive league have given caufe for 


^S^ Science* 

the attack^ and bave iimted men of fenfe to ridicule fiich ftrange v 
preteufions in the prefcnt age. The more numerous the members 
the more confined they are. This obfervauon of Montefquieu's is 
applicable to all thofe little modem fynods who have declared,/;/- 
mcty doSrine^ and tajle^ to be only found amongil them. The fpirit 
of Coierie foon deftroyed the fpirit of univex^ benevolence with 
which they feemed to be animated. 

Is it not more ufeful, when a man feels himfelf capable, to walk 
in the lifts according to his own fancy, and not to be bound to follow 
Xiiok wandering banners, difplayed only to rally weak minds ; to 
iearch calmly after truth, without fancying iiich or iiich a fbciety, 
pro(h*ated before fuch a chief poffeffes an ^xclufive privilege for the 
difcovery. 

If one wiflies to be juft to every body, and not to be guilty of 
gro6 errors, one muft not adopt party fpirit. 

SCIENCE. ^ 

SCIENCE is neceflary to man, to overcome his weaknefs, his 
mifery, aii<i to counterbalance the evils to which nature made 
him tributary. Science is a coUeftion of obfcrvations and ufeful ex- 
periments. Science coniifts not in the luxury of the mind, and ftiM 
lefs in an idle curiofity which applies itfelf to trifling things. Sci- 
cnce has a ferious refle<Sling charader, and watches over the wants 
of humanity j it was fcience that formed tjie firft inftrument of tit 
lage, as well as the new telefcope. 

From whence arifes the imperfedtion of law ? from ignorance ; 
from whence the evils of fupcrflition ? from ignorance ; from whence 
that dcftruftive fyftem of medicine which poifons or fhortens our 
days ? from ignorance. It is then our moft formidable enemy. It 
snakes man the moft ftupid and moft wretched of beings ; for the 
inftindl of animals is preferable to that kind of reafon which is vmt 
perfed, and furrounded with clouds of error and prejudice. 

Man is a being fuiceptible p£ the hjgheft degree of perfe^lion ; 
that is what diftinguiihes him. Look into the hiftory of ignorant 
nations, what abfurd and unhappy ideas do they entertain ! Refleft 
on all thofe facrifices of human viftims \ fee the favages devouring 
the flefti of Captain Cook ! 

If a people that cultivate the fciences are not exempt from certain 
difafters, it is becaufe thofe fciences are not as yet fuffieiently fpread 
amongft them, that their government is not fuffieiently enlightened, 
as it ftill preferves fome impreffion of the barbarous ages. 

Science is ufeful to morals ; that is to fay, to the art of living in 
fociety. Refined and delicate probity requires the knowledge of a 
multitude of duties. 

Every good that has been aflured is due to fcience, whofe dawn 
we begin to perceive. Every evil that fubfifts is owing to igno> 
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Love. ' ' l6t 

What IS the exiftence of a Samoied, of a Laplander ? Thofe peo 
pic, through excefs of mifery, are on the point of deftniftion, and 
their miferablc nourifhment refults only from a fpecies of continual 
conflid. 

* Ignorance not only difhonours, but alfo weakens thofe empires 
that, having only a half legiflation, have only a moiety of profperi- 
ty and power. Turkey, Perfia, India, all thofe vaft and beautiful 
climates contain minds entirely unenlightened, devoid of exalted 
fentiments,' while ruinous tyranny roaias, fword in hand, over thofe 
fields favoured by nature, and Iheds at will tlie blood of a multitude 
of flaves, who live like flieep, waiting the moment jhey are to be 
fecrificed. 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and England, 
experience political concuffions ; but the inhabitants of thofe coun- 
tries are infinitely more eafy, more free, more happy, than the reft 
of the globe. Notwithftanding the philofophcr is ready even to call 
them dcmi-barbarians, becaufe they have not as yet brought to fuch 
perfe<ftion as they might the art of living in fociety ; but he hopes 
that knowledge will bring them a greater addition of happinefs. 

Cruelty difappears before the knowledge of an enlightened na- 
tion ; and the tongue of the mod haughty authority is filent when 
it is deprived of reafon. The moft ignorant and fuperftitious people 
^e ftill the moft wicked and moft cruel, 

LOVE. 

^■^ HIS paffion is defined in all times, painted in various colours, 
and ftiU unknown, not witli Handing the drawings of the great- 
eft matters. 

A violent inftln^fl, which furmounts the moft powerful difficul- 
ties ; an exclufive pafiion that is itfelf unacquainted with its impet- 
tiofity, unknowing its own daring fpirit. 

It is the ttrongeft power in nature ; it is the lover that lifts the 
human heart up to all extremities. 

The force and aftivity of this produdive impulfe feldom confults 
our laws and inftitutions. Nature has confided to it the truft and 
guard of future generations. It proceeds to the accomplifhment of 
her fovereign laws ; and the obftru(5lions which are oppofed to its 
courfe. Only change inftindt into rage, inftead of deftroying it. 

Love ftamps a new chara<5ter on the foul ; which from hence re- 
ceives the ftamp of mildnefs and humanity. The man who witli- 
drawsfrom its enjoyments is always ftern and harfh : his heart har- 
dens and grows violent ; he is no longer difpofed to be compaffion- 
ate ; pity is a ftranger to his breaft. Do you wilh to fee a itntc the 
moft abje(5l ? Contemplate thofe. degraded beings in the feiaglios ; 
their minds are mutilated as well as their bodies ; of all flaves they 
are the moft defpicable and the moft cruel ; of all the fentiments in 
their hearts, none remain but meannefs; and an inward rage that fer- 
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ments and increafes ; tbey have no enjoyment but in as much as tlie 

cries and tears of their vidims fympathize with the horribly jealoniy 
tlut corrodes them ; they tbirll after the anguiih of others, to ibften 
their own ; they muft fee others wretched, to alleviate for a inftant 
their own unhappinefs ; they glory in reducing a being poflefled o^ 
i:nfibility, under fuch deipocilm which has been as fatal to thexii& 
Iblves. 

Love produces the greateft pleafure that can ftrike the ienfes ^ it 
is violent with almoli; all mankind ; fome carry it to an exce& of 
xapture, to ecflacy, even to fury^ if this word may be ofed to de- 
fcribe the tranfporte of fupreme voluptuoufhefs. 

JLove is the monarch of the empire, poiTeiled by imaginatioii $ 
there it reigns, creates or deftroys objeds, and produces fuch extra- 
ordinary effeds. Without imagination, which forms a divinity of 
beauty, the fenfual emotion, placed in the icale, would be^ indeed^ 
^ut delpicable. 

The feat of love is in the centre of the in;ipaflioned heart ; but if 
this flame, which ought to be divided between two beings and play 
on their furface, faould remain only in the boibm of one of the two 
iridims, it bums, it devours. 

Love is the firft emotion of a pure and tender mind ; whilft tl» 
ether pailions concentre man within himfelf, this only makes htfll 
live in another, &xtinguifhing unfoci^, peribnal intereft, to enhance 
the enjoyment received in the pleafure of Serving the beloved obje6:. 
Debauchery ^is the oflFspring of diiquietude, diftradion of mind> 
felfiflinefs, and the impoflibility of employing the mind in the reflec- 
tion occaiioned by great ideas and noble fentiments. Love^ which 
is its antidote, is accompanied with ftrength, courage, and great en- 
terprifes ; and we feldom meet with men of genius who have not 
left fome traces of the ibft flame which has infpired them m their 
writings. 

This precious fenfibility, this neceflity of loving, which animates 
and vivifies all beings, is a virtue ; as, by detaching us fi-om felf, it 
teaches us to attach ourfelves more clolely to others ; it leflens prtdev 
and foftens ferocfty. The conftant good this paffion procures fex- 
cufes the accidents it occafions* Perhaps, in the inftant of its great* 
eft a^ivity, it entirely fills the whole foul : but this momentary gid- 
dinefs does not laft ; love can neither harden hearts, nor defljroy the 
focial virtues ; the lover becomes a hufband, a father, and confe* 
' quently, is more clofely bound by the title of citizen. Love com- 
municates its amiable and generous fentiment to every thing in con- 
t'A^t with it } it infpires great and elevated thoughts, and we can dif- 
cover in thofe works which furvive their authors, whether they knew 
what it was to love ; as a mild but penetrating ardour is exhibited 
in their productions. Love oftener aids our virtues than our vices ; 
the heart being warmed, improves : after a (hort frenzy it is formed. 
Man becomes more feeling and wifer ; he prcferves his good quali* 
ties, and has only loft a little time, given up to pleafure. 
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True love re&les not in groveling, narrow fouls, or it foon changes 
Its fituation ; but its greateft conqueft is over debauchery, that mon- 
ftcr which pats on love's niaik to debafe our minds, and obfcure 
our bed qualities. 

A ftill better confideration, arifing from the love two beings have 
for each other, is the friendfliip which, necelTarily originating thence, 
is rendered permanent. Love is the only refpe<5table and powerful 
caufe of fuclx an affe^ion. By the law of nature we love the obje<9: 
that moft flrikes us ; but reflexion, fe|Ltiment, friendfhip, and confi- 
dence, muft attach us to that. Every thing unites in this one point; 
without fuch a fentimental affedion, the lire of the fenfual pafKoa 
evaporates and gives way to difguft. From thence it happens that 
beauty is fometimes forfaken, and that every woman, even the moi: 
apparantly difgufting, may infpire a durable and tender fentiment. 


%_ 


TO THj: HOMELY FEMALES. 


IT is frequently faid, there goes a fine woman, and we fcarcely 
fee any thing but her face. — ^There are among thofe reputed 
homely, beauties, that do not ftrike the fight ; therefore, we i)ioul4 
not blame an attachment. The moft beautiful women are not thofe 
only who infpire the ftrongeft fenfations. On barely feeing a wom- 
an, who can difcover all the atjtradlions fhe poife/Tes, in a tete-a-tete ? 
Can iany one guefs at the graces, the art, the relifli of her carefles ? 
What animated beauties dart even from thofe eyes which feem colJL 
or abfentt Nay, the very fmile which enflames one heart wiH 
glance lightly over another. This difference of tafte is the caufe 
tjiat all women find admirers, and that fhe who feems the mofb un- 
fortunate has no reafon often to envy her who has the greateft train 
of lovers, whofe homage is not always confirmed in die fhade df 
myftery. 

It is there the deceit of art often difappears ; it is there it oftea 
happens, that the haughty beauty has no longer the fame perfect ions^ 
while the rival fhe difdained, accumulates triumphs due to graces 
which are flrangers to the proud and vain. 

If love, as Ninon De TEnclos ufed to fay, is a piece where the /»- 
ierludes are the longeft, what can be more enchanting than to find ia 
a paffion, which fometimes tends to humble man, that charming 
graceful reafon which enlightens, inftru<5ts, and metamorphofes the 
pleafures of voluptuoufnefs into fuch pure enjoyments as belong to 
die mind. 

HISTORY OF THE MAID OF THE HAY STACK, 

A GERM AN lady of great beauty and accomplifhments having 
married a Heffian officer, who was ordered to jtimerica, and 
not being able to acquire any tidings of him in her own countrv*. 
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came over to England, Here, (life could only learn the deWny of 
her hufband, from thofe (hips which had either tranfported troops 
to the continent, or were bringing back the wounded. Day after 
day (he wandered on the beach at Portfmouth^ and hour after hour 
ihe wearied her eyes bedewed with tears in the vain cxpeftatfon of 
feeing him. She was obferved, at the fame fpot, ere it was lights 
and watched each motion of the waves until the fetting fun. Then 
her haunted imagination prefentcd him mangled with wounds, and 
the fmalleft guft of wind fe^mcd to threaten her with an eternal 
Reparation. Did a (hip enter into port, her eager fteps led her to 
the fpot, and many an enquiry was repaid with an infolent rebuflF. 
After eight months fpent in this anxious manner, a (hip arrived 
bringing her the melancholy pleafure, " that fome Heflian officers^ 
who were wounded, were on their pafllige." - Her impatience in- 
creafed daily. A vefTcl at length arrived reported to have Heffian 
troops on board. She kept at fome diftance for fear of giving too 
great a (hock to her hu(band's feelings, (kould he be among them. 
He was landed with others. She fainted, and he was conveyed, (he 
knew not where. Having recovered, and going to the different inns, 
(he found at laft her hu(band. The maftcr of the inn informed her, 
•* he was very bad," and (he begged that her being in England 
might be gradually broken to him. When Ihe entered the room, 
he burft into a flood of tears. A lady was fupporting him in her 
arms. What words, or painter, could reprefent the tragedy that 
followed ! He had married in Americoy and this perfon was alfo his 
wife. He entreated " pardon," was paft reproach, for in a few 
minutes after he funk into the arms of death. The Lady, who(e 
melancholy hiftory we are recording, rufhed from the room, and 
leaving her clothes and money at her lodging, fhe wandered (he 
knew not whither, vowing " that (he would never enter houfe more, 
or truft to man." She (lopped at laft near Briftoly and begged the 
refre(hment of a little milk. There was fomething fo attra<5live in 
her whole appearance as foon produced her whatever (he requefted. 
She was young, and extremely beautiful : — ^her manners graceful 
and elegant, and her countenance interefting to the laft degree.^ 
She was alone — ^a ftranger — ^and in extreme diftre(s ; — ^(he a(ked 
only for a little milk — but uttered no complaint, andufed no art to 
excite compaflion. Her drefs and accent bore vifible marks that (he 
was a foreigner of fuperior birth. All the day (he was feen wander- 
ing in fearch of a place to lay her wretched head ; (he fcooped to- 
wards night a lodging for herfelf in an old liay-ftack. Multitudes 
foon flocked around her in this new habitation, attracted by the no- 
velty of the circumftance, her fmgular beauty, but above all the 
fuddennefs of her arrival. French and Italian were (poken to her, 
but (he appeared not tounderftand thefe languages ; however whea 
ftie was accofted in German<, (he evidently appeared confufed ; — the 
emotion was too great to be fuppre{?#d, (lie uttered fome faint ex- 
clamation in one tongue, and then, a» if hurried into an imprudence. 
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ihe attempted to be alio without knowledge of this language. Va- 
rious conje(ftures were inftantly formed, but what fcemed pafiin? 
flrange was her acceptance of no food, except bread or milk, and 
that only from the hands of females I On the men Ihe looked with 
anger and difdain, but fweetly fmiled as fhe accepted any prefent 
from the other fex. The neighbouring ladies remonftrated with 
her on the danger of fo expofed a fituaiton, but in vain, for neither 
prayers nor menaces could induce her to fleep in a houfe. 

As fhe difcovered evident mark of inianity, fhe was at length 
corifined i^a mad-houfe, under the care of Dr. Remaudet, phyfi- 
cian at the Hot Wells. On the firfl opportunity fhe efcaped, and 
repaired to her beloved hay-ftack. - Her rapture was inexpreflible 
on finding herfelf at liberty, and once more fafe beneath this mifer- 
able refuge. 

Beneath a hay-flack Lot7isA*s dwelling rofe> 

Here the fair maniac bore four winters' fnows. 

Here long fhe fhiver'd, fliffening in the blafl, 

And lightnings round her head their horrors caft. 

Difhevel'd^ lo ! her beauteous treffes fly. 

And the wild glance now fills the flaring eye t 

The balls fierce glaring in their orbits move ; 

Bright fpheres, where beam'd the fparkling fires of love, 

lUftarr'd Louisa! 

It was nearly four years that this forlorn creature devoted her- 
felf to this defolate life, fince fhe knew the comfort of a bed, or the 
pTotedlion of a roof. Hardfhip, ficknefs, intenfe cold, and extreme 
mifery, have gradually impaired her beauty, but fhe flill is a moll 
interefting figure ; and there remains uncommon fweetnefs and del- 
icacy in her air and manner ; and her anfwers are always pertinent 
enough, except when fhe fufpeds the queftion is meant either to af- 
front or enfnare her, when fhe feems fullen and angry. Some Qua- 
ker ladies at this time interppfed, and Louifa, as fhe was calted^ 
was conveyed to Guy^s Hofpital, where, it is reported. Dr. Saunders,* 
being ftruck with tlie fame of the pneumatic remedies, has configned 
her wholly to the care of Dr. Thornton, and has requefled that phy- 
fician to confirm his experience in thefe nenv remedies by participating 
with him a fhare of his practice in that hofpital. 

The perfon with whom fhe lodged, upon her death bed, divulged 
the fecret of the flight of this flranger from Portfmouth, which cor- 
refponds nearly with the time of her arriv'al near Briftol, and future 
enquiries have difcovered, that fhe is " the natural daughter of FRAl^• 
CIS Emperor of Germany J^ Vide the Narrative of Fads refpeding 
the Briftol Stranger, or tlie Maid of the Hayflack. 


* This condtt<fl in a teacher of medicine deferves to be particularly 
noticed, and cannot fail to meet with general applaufe ; for, alas ! 
fiich inftances of difintereftednefs are extremely rarcl' 

1. 1. 


2^6 Dimger ^fforth^ vki lie AfiBSmu* 

DANGER OF SPORTING WITH THE AFFECTIONS. 

lUuJtraUd in a Tsli. 

A CERTAIN Eoglifh ckygyman* eminent for his accompUfb« 
m^ntSy who had fpent many years in traveUing with a young 
nobleman, took ap» at length, his refidence In the netghbonrhood of 
a great town, at the feat of his yoong pupil. He then entertained 
the firm perfuafion, " that trae felicity and virtne confiiypanifoniK 
ly (hbjefting all the pai&ons to the didates of the anderftanding^.** 
His ardour for faiowledge, and the conlbuit fucceffion of new oh^ 
jefb, which naturally refuhed from his ambulatory mode of exift- 
ence, had hitherto rendered it no very difficult matter to realize this 
truth. But the moment he was fettled, his mind began to vary with 
the fcene. Where fo many obje^s foliciced his attention at the fame 
time, fbme were unavoidably preferred. A fine garden* delightful 
arbours, a beautiful (heet of water, dreams, cafcades, grottos, wil« 
dernefles, large fields, delicious woods, and eztenfive plains, engrofl^ 
ed at fird his while attention. The united charms of iuch raral 
and enchanting fcenes were his evening and morning amufement. 
Wherever he went on bufinefs or pleafure, he ftill felt a fecret im- 
pulfe recalling his afifefHons to tlie fpot, where all his happinefs nat- 
urally centered. Even here, however, like the firft man in the bo- 
fom of paradife, he was foon far from being completely bleffed. No 
longer abforbed in other purfuits, he fighed infenfibly for a com* 
panion to ihare his enjoyments. Now, if a fpotlefs maiden (hould 
appear ; all innocence, and all foul ; all love, and of love all wor« 
thy ; if in her large arched forehead all the capacity of immeafhrea- 
ble intelligence, which wifdom can communicate be vifiblc ; if her 
comprefT^d, but not frowning eyebrows, fpeak an unexplored mine 
of underftanding, or her dimpled cheek fymphathetic goodneft of 
heart, which flows through the clear teeth, over her pure and effi- 
cient lips; if (he breathe humility and complacency; if dignified 
wifdom be in each tone of voice ; if her eyes, neither too open nor 
too clofe, often gently turned, fpeak the foul, that feeks a fifterly 
embrace ; if fhe be fuperior to the powers of defcription ; if all the 
glories of her angelic form be inbibed like the mild and golder rays 
of an autumnal evening fun ; what do you think would become of 
our philofopher, and of his fublime theory ? — ^Near this retirement^ 
there chanced to refide a lady of moft exquifite beauty ; but, alas ! 
fhe had not that fan^ity of innocence, that divinity of maiden puri- 
ty before defcribed, but wiles affedting every look of modefty. She 
pofleffed the wretched pride of filence, a meafured afiedation of 
fpeech, eyes arrogantly overlooking mifery and poverty, an authori- 
tative nofe, and lips blue with envy, or half bitten through from 
artifice or malice. The elegance of her perfon foon however at- 
traded the attention of the philofopher, and fancying the miad mmft; 
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correipMid, through the medium of a friend he obtained an inter- 
Tiew. This lady, who was fo well able to put on the ma(k» liflened 
with attention to his difcourfe, and feemed eager to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. Not infenfible df the conqueft ine had made^ flie di- 
verted her female friends with the tender fenfibility of the poorfoolt 
her lover, as {he ufed to ftyle him. This coquetry being managed 
vrith addrefs, was nicely calculated to operate on an eafy and unfuf^ 
peding mind. Imagine now the fenfibility of the philofopher, who 
liad fingled out the fair by the kindeft partiality, when aiTured (he 
liad all along regarded him with a (imilar emotion. His happinefs 
became inieparable from hers. He foon, however, experienced stU 
thofe teaflng perplexities which the artifice of a cunning woman was 
able to contrive. The triumph of conqueft was her only aim. So 
capricious and evanefcent appeared the attachment of an inconsider- 
ate and giddy mind. The impreffion on fuch, like thofe made on a 
fiream by the gentleA breeze, exift but for a moment ; far otherwiie 
the attachment of the feeling, the fufceptible, and the penfive. How 
infinitely more durable the tender feniibilities he indulged ! He 
pofTeiTed, however, too much good fenfe not to fee through her du- 
plicity ; and to difcover that me was trifling with the feiifibilities of 
a heart, which thoufands would have fbothed and cheriiked with 
joy ; yet to tear from his bofom all at once its deare& objed on 
earth, occafioned the mo ft ferious and inexpreflibje concern. The 
ftruggle was indifjpenfable, and competent to all his philofophy. It 
was reafon afferting her fupremacy over paflion,'and Heaven ftriving 
for the maftery over man. At this interval, Ae lady removed the 
xnaik, and married a wild fortune-hunter, who foon brought her in- 
to contempt and wretchednefs. Happy would it have been for pur 
t>hilofopher, could his wounded mind luve been reftored to its for- 
mer health and tranquility. But his heart was gone, and with it 
all relifli for life. It was not henceforward in the power of medi- 
cine, variety, or expedient, to afford him the Icaft interval of ferenity. 
His nights and his days were alike dreary and joylefs. The fcencs 
which nad been the witneffes of his happier hours now became the 
conftant and folitary companions of his wretchednefs. At laft, 
overwhelmed with thought, the brain funk lethargic, and the phi- 
lofopher was converted into the happier idiot, until death foon, for- 
tunately, clofed the melancholy and degrading fcene. 


CONVENT OF LA TRAPPE. 

IN the year 1140, that is to fay, a little .more than fix hundred 
years ago, a* count of Perch, who had led a very irreligious life, 
made a vow, during a violent tempeft, that if he efcaped fhipwreck, 
he would found, upon his eftate, a monaftery, and that the roof of 
the church fhould have the form of a fhip's keel. Upon his return 
to his domain, he chofe, for the fituation, a wild valley, very low, 
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and the oidy defcent was bj a narrow pafrage, hence the name La 
Trappe. The regulations of this convent were exceedingly auftere. 
By degrees its manners became relaxed, when a fingular adventure 
gave nfe to the greateft reform in this inftitution. The eAate fell 
by inheritance to M. L'abbe de Ranc6, a man of a good family, and 
naturally of a benevolent heart, but given up to an unfortunate 
amour. As he returned from a journey, having been abfent but a 
few days upon bufinels, on his arrival he went to his beloved miftrefs, 
a woman of the greateft beauty and vivacity, and by means of a 
key he pafled along a dark pa/Tage, and afcending a private (lair- 
cafe, opened the door of her chamber, when lo I inftead of the beau- 
teous Monbazon, he beheld, by means of a blue lamp, a head be- 
fmeared with blood on the toilette, and cafting his frantic eyes 
around, he faw a coffin in which (he was placed, which, being too 
fmall, the head had been cut o£P, and put in a difh on the table. 
This frightful fpeAacle infpired him with the refolution of abandon- 
ing the world;, and of entering into the convent of La Trappy 
where he introduced all the aufterities of St« Barnard. 

Now did Remorfe efface the guilty fcene. 
Which to his breaft apply'd the dagger keen, 
Reftrain'd in full career the erring youth, 
And led him back to innocence and truth ; 
*Twas here he fled, divorc'd from pleafure's chain, 
To woo religion in this gloomy fane, 
To wafli 5^»7ay with tears his errors paft. 
And fpend each day as though it were his laft 

The monks of La Trappe never fpeak, they eat" only vegetables, 
and drink water ; they rife every morning at two, and after matins 
they make thcmfelves a grave, in remembrance of their mortal ftate ; 
they wear camlet next the ikin, and lie upon ftraw. In the place 
where they aflemble to warm themfelves, which is the only indul- 
gence they take, over the fire-place, there is the pidture olUa moft 
beautiful woman, and a perfon turns it every ^^t. minutes, when a^ 
iialf putrified fkeleton appears. 
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ANECDOTES. 


AN EPIGRAM ON THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA, 
AND A RECEIPT BY VOLTAIRE. 

r 

** King, autbort philofopher, poet> rrmficiSLTif 
Free-mafoti, economift, bard, politician. 
How had Europe rejoic'd if a Chriftian he'd been ! 
If a man— how he then had enraptur'd his queen !*' 

THE above was many years ago handed about Berlin, and fhewn 
to the King, who with the fpirit of Lord Mansfield, deemed it at 
Itbel, becaufe it was true ; and inftead of filing an information, 
and taking the tedious methods pradlifed in this country, took a 
fummary way of punifliing the author, who he knew from internal 
evidence muft be Voltatre, at that time a refident in Berlin. 
< He fent his ferjeant at arms, (one of the tall regiment) not with 
a'mace and ferap of parcbmeoty but with inch an inftrument as the 
£ngli(h drummers ufe for the good of fuch foot foldiers as commit 
aoy offence againft the law military. 

The Pruflian hero went to the poet, and told him he came by his 
Majefty's fpecial command, to reward him for an epigram on his 
toyal matter, by adminiftering thirty lafhes on his naked back. The 
poor philofopher knew that remonftrance was vain, and after fub- 
xnitting with the heft grace he could, opened the door, and made the 
farewell conge to his unwelcome vifitor ; who did not oflFer to depart, 
but told him, with the moft Germanic gravity, that " the ceremony 
was not yet concluded ; for that the monarch he had the honour of 
ferving, muft be convinced that his commiffion was pundually ful- 
filled, on which account he muft have a receipt." This alfo was 
fubmitted to, and given in the manner and form following : 

" R^eived from the right hand of Conrad Bacojfner, thirty lafhes 
on my naked back, being in full for an epigram on Frederick the third 
king of Prujffia ; — I fay received, by me Voltaire. Vive le Roi^* 

This anecdote was not known until after Voltaire's death, when 
old Frederick, in a facetious moment, produced the receipt to fomc 
of his favourite courtiers. 

URSA MAJOR. 

WHEN James Bofwell took Dodlor Johnfon to hi^ father's 
houfe in Scotland, old Bofwell, aftonilhed at the fmgularity 
of his manners, remarked that Jamie had brought an odd chiel along 
with him. " Sir," faid Bofwell, <* he is the grand luminary of our 
hemifphere ; quite a conftcllation, Sir 1" — ^** Urfa major ^ I fuppofe," 
faid the old fellow. 
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ALGERINE WIT, 

A FRENCHMAN being taken prifoner by the Algerines, was 
aiked what he could do as a (lave I His anfwer was» f* he had 
been ufed to a fedentary employment.** ** Well then,'* faid the pi* 
rates, ^ we will put you on a pair oi feather breeches^ and fet you to 
hatch chickens.'* 

■ 

A FRENCH DEnNITION OF A WHIG AND A TORY. 

«* "D RAYf Monfieur de Vergennes,** faid the late King of France 
1 one day at his levee, " what do you take to be the difference 
between a whig and a tory ?** — ^*' Pleafe your Majcfty,'* replied the 
minifte^ ^ I conceive the difference to be merely nominal, — the To- 
ries are Whigs when they want places, and the Whigs sure Tones 
vhen they have got them.'* 

A NEW WAY TO WARM BEER. 

THE late Sam Foote could fay any thing of any body, or t& 
any body, — ^when he was once at the table of Lord KeUy, 
remarkable for his rubicundity of nofe, a gentleman prefent com- 
plained that the beer was rather cold, — ** get his Lordihip to dip 
his nofe into tlie tankard," faid Foote, *< and if he keeps it there half 
a minute, and tlie beer does not boil, it muft bt^re-froof.** 

COMPLIMENTS. 

THE witty and licentious Earl of Roche fter meeting with the 
great Dr. Ifaac Barrow in the Park, told his companions that 
he would have fome fun with the rufty old put. Accordingly, he 
went up with great gravity, and taking off his hat, made the dodop 
a profound bow, faying, «< Dr. I am yours to my ihoe tic^* The 
dodor feeing his drift, immediately pulled of his beaver, and return- 
ed the bow, with *' My lord, I am yours to the ground." Rochef- 
ter followed up his falutation by a deeper bow, faying, ** Dr. 1 am 
yours to. the centre." Barrow, with a very lowly obeifance, replied, 
•< My lord, I am yours to the antipodes." His lordfliip nearly erav- 
cUed, exclaimed, " Dr. I am yours to the loweft pit of hell,"— 
•* There, my lord, (faid Barrow farcafticly) I leave you," and walk- 
ed off. 

WAY TO HELL. 

THE fame nobleman once endeavoured to throw off bis wit up« 
on a' young acii^demic at Oxford, by thus accofling him, 

•* Pray, Mr. Student, can you tell, 
Which is the neareft way to hell f" 
The other inftantly retorted ; 


•* Some fay Woodftock, I fay nay, 
For Rochefter's the nearefi way** 

A PAIR OF SPARE BEAUX. 

TWO petU mcutres running againft each other, " I hope (fays one 
to the other) you arc not hurt." " I (faid the other) fincere- 
ly hope yt)u are not hurt." " The devil confound you both (cried 
an Irifii baiket woman) two puffs of wind might as well meefwith 
a braife> as two fuch boUo<iu atomia as you are hurt one another. ** 

THE CATECHISM. 

A COUNTRY clergyman meeting a neighbour, who never 
came to church, although an old fellow of above fixty, re- 
proved him, and afked him if he never read at home ? " No, (re- 
plied the clown) I cannot read." " I dare fay (faid the parfon) 
you do not know who made you." ** Nof I, in truth," cried the 
tountryman. A little boy coming by at the fame time, " Who 
made you, child ?" faid the parfon. " God, Sir," anfwered the boy. 
** Why, look you there, (quoth the clergyman) are not you afham- 
cd to hear a boy of ^Yt or fix years tell me who made him, when 
yoth that are fo old a man, cannot ?" " Ah ! (faid the fellow) it is 
no wonder that he fhould remember ; he wax made bid the other day 4 
it if a great* whiUy matjierjtnce I was made^** 

A ROYAL BON MOT. 

A CERTAIN Captain, remarkable for his uncommon Weighty be- 
ing one day in the rooms at Bath, the Princefs Amelia faw 
bim, and was furprized with the fingularity. Upon enquiry fhe was 
told his name and family, and that he had 4)een originally intended 
Jbr the churcL " Rather for thk Jieeple/^ replied the royal humour- 
ill with her ufual complacency. 

ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT. 

I TpVURING the fird refidence of the Czar in Holland, no one 
JL/ could doubt, who faw him employed in learning the art of 
fliip-bullding at Saardam, and endeavouring every where to obtain 
inftru6tion concerning the ways and means of exciting a fpirit of 
commerce, of eftablifhing manufactures, and of working up raw 
materials, no one could doubt, I fay, that his principal object, the 
end of all his labours, was the eftabliihmqit of manufa<5lures in his 
own dominions. 

As he was likewife very eager to engage foreign artifts, artifans, 
and manufa^urers to fettle in Ruffian granting them entire liberty, 
and various privileges, the Jews of Amfterdam thought they might 
derive advantage from this difpolition. 


2^Z ' ^/lesdo/a. 

For this purpofe they applied to the celebrated De Witfon, bar- 
go-mafter of Amfterdam, the Dutchman whom Peter honoured 
with the greateft (hare of familiarity, and begged of hhh to endeav- 
our to prevail on his Czarian Majefty to permit the Jews, as well as 
other foreigners, to fettle in RufEa to trade, and eftablifli manufac- 
tures. They did not forget to fet forth the grekt advantages that 
would refult to his empire from the extenfive fale of its productions, 
which the Jewifh merchants would procure j and they offered to 
prefent the Monarch with the fiim of one hundred thoufand florins, 
as the firft mark of theii* grsftitude. 

De Witfon fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded, and promifed to em- 
brace the firft opportunity of fpcaking to his Majefty. He kept his 
word, and laid his demand before him in a very circumftantial 
manner. The Czar vifited De Witfon*s family every clay ; held this 
honeft man in high eflimation, confulted him about every thing, 
and confidered him as the befl: mafter he could have in a variety of 
matters. It was therefore, painful to fend him away with a refofaL 
However after having liftened with the moft ferious attention to the 
propofals, he anfwered with a fmile, " Mynheer Witfon, you know 
the Jews, and the fpirit of my people. I am acquainted with both. 
It is not yet time to open a paflage to the Jews into my country. 
You will therefore, tell them from me, that I thank them for their 
offers, but that if that they fettled in my dominions at prefent, I 
fliould not be able to reprefs my pity. Though they are reputed 
to have the fecret of deceiving all the world, I fear that my Ruf- 
fians would make them dupes in their turn." 

II. The Czar Peter was too wife a mornarch to lofe fight for s 
moment of fo important an obje<5t as agriculture. Whatever part 
of the world he vifited nothing relative to that fcience efcaped his 
attention. In all his travels, whether through France, Holland or 
Germany, wh^n he faw the country people at work, on the rightor 
left of the road, he left his carraige to obferve them, and generally 
converfed with them on the fubjeft of their occupations. He fre- 
quently entered their houfes, examined every thing, particularly 
their utenfils of hufbandry, of which he fometimes made drawings 
on the fpot, and always wrote down his remarks on tablets he carri- 
ed about with him for that purpofe. It was more efpecially his 
amufement at eath ftage, while the horfes were changing. 

As he was paffing through a village on his return to Paris, he 
faw a man, dreffed very differently from the peafants, at work in a 
garden of moderate extent. Finding, on enquiry, that this labori- 
ous cultivator was the vicar of the place, he entered the garden, 
which he perceived to be well ftocked with handforae fruit trees, the 
houfe being fituated in the middle, and a little foreft of mulberry 
trees behind. The Czar converfed with him a full half-hour, and 
learned that the greateft part of tiie trees had been planted by the 
vicar hinriiclf who ftill continued to prune them with his own hands. 

The Prince afKed with aftonilhment, why he was obliged to fub- 
xnit to fuch laborious occupations, and if his parifiiloners never gave 
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liim tkeir affiftance.— »•** Vexy feldom. Sir," anfwered the vicar. 
«* When any of them have a few moments leifure, they do not want^ 
a good inclination ; but they have always fo much bufmefs them- 
ielves, that they have little time to fpare to do mine. However, 
the duties of my office leave me fufficient for the cultivation of my 
little piece of ground ; and if the feafon is favorable, I always make 
a few hundred livres a year by the fale of my fruits and filk, which 
are a very neceflary addition to my {lender allowance." 

The Ruffian Monarch was enchanted and wrote down the name 
of this worthy paftor of his tablet. Then turning to xh^ compan- 
ions of his travels,-—" Oblerve this worthy eccleliaftic, faid he ;— 
** the labour of his hands fupplies him with cyder, wine, and ready 
money into the bargain. Do not fail to remind me of him when 
we return to Ruffia. Pll try if there are any means to animate our 
village priefts . to cultivate their glebes, in order to deliver them 
at once from poverty and floth." 

III. When Peter and his confort dined or fupped alone, which 
often happened, they had only a very young page, and favourite 
chambermaid of the Emprefs to wait on them. And when he had 
fcveral of his minifters, or general officers, at his table, he was only 
attended by his cheif cook, and two very young pages, 'who had 
orders to retire as foon as the defert was put on the table, and a bot- 
tle of wine had been fet before each gueft. 

No lackey ever made his appearance during his repafts, except 
when he ate in public. ** I have no occafion for them," he often 
repeated* to make their obfervations on me, when I give a loofe to 
my converfation." 

He faid one day, at table, to the old Baron of Mardfeldt, envoy 

from the court of Pruffia " Hirelings and lackeys never lofe 

light of their matter's mouth, they are fpies on all he fays ; mll^ 
conftrue every thing ; and confequently repeat every thing errone- 
oufly." ' 

IV. Among the remarkable things that attracted the Czar's at- 
tention at Amfterdam, the affemblage of all the religions of the 
earth was that which ftruck him moft forcibly. He could not di- 
veft himfelf of aftonilhment on feeing, that none of the many differ- 
ent religious ceremonies, which were publickly performed was ever 
interrupted or molefted ; and that no quarrel* ever arofe, either 
from coverfation or writing, on thefe matters. 

He was one day talking on this fubjefl: with one of the magif- 
trates, who obferved to him that the port of Amfterdam was open 
to all the nations of the univerfe, and that here every orie enjoyed 
the free exercife of his religion. The belief of thofe who come to 
refide among us, continued he, and their religious ceremonies,"are 
, of little confequence to the ftate, if they contain nothing contrary to 
our laws. — ^** This fyftem of government," anfwered the Czar, " is 
highly favourable to commerce. It contributes greatly to the irJux 
gf foreigners into Amfterdam, and confecjuently increafes the public 
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reroraes. I cannot give fiifficknt praHe to a condaft which tf 3i 
fully mj intention to imitate in my city of Peteiibargh." 

Peter, in reality, executed this noble pToje£L He not only tole- 
rated every fed of Chridians, but alfo granted them the liberty to 
eled an ecdefiafUcal council to dec73e in all cafes relative to jnar- 
riafes and religions matters, each according to its refpedive laws 
and cnftoms ; and without being fubjed to the controul of the ^- 
sods of the Rui&an dergy, (m* any court of julUce whatever. 


LADY Wallace and David Hume were partial to each other. 
They once crofied the frith from Kinghom to Leith together, 
when a violent ftorm rendered the pafTengefs appr^henfive of a (ak 
water death \ and her lady (hip's terror induced her to feek conibla- 
tion from her friend, who, with infinite y2r;i^ frind^ afliired her, '^ he 
thought there was great probability of their becoming food for 
fifhes.'*— •* And pray, my dear friend," faid Lady Wallace^ ** 
which do you think they will eat firft ?"— .« Thofe who are glut- 
tons,'' replied the hiftorian, ^< will undoubtedly fall fotjd of me f but 
the epicures will attack your ladylhipJ 


9> 


GENERAL Mackenzie, when commander in chief (during the 
late war) of the Chatham divilion of Marines, was very rigid 
in exaSing the duties of the profeflion. Among the other regula- 
tions, he would fu£Fer no officer out of the uniform, to be fainted by 
the guard ; and one day the general obferved a lieutenant of marines 
in a plain drefs in the King's Yard, and though he perfe^ly knew 
the young officer, he called to the fentinel to turn htm out ; the lieu- 
tenant on this declared his name and rank, but the general would 
not liften ; " I know you not," faid he — " Sentinel, out vrith him." 
A (hort time after the above adventure, General Mackenzie hav- 
ing been at a fmall diflance from Chatham, on a viiit, returned in 
the evening in a blue coat, and claimed entrance at the yard gate, 
with all that confidence which his lituation warranted. The centi- 
nel demanded the count erfign, which the general not happening to 
know, defired xh% prefence of xhe officer of the guard, and this offi- 
cer luckily proved to be the lieutenant whom the general had treat- 
ed fo cavalierly on a like occafion. " Who are you ?" enquh*ed 
the officer. " I am General Mackenzie," was the reply. " What ! 
without an uniform /" rejoined the lieutenant ! " O get back ; get 
back, impoftor ! The general would feverly chaftife your prefump- 
tion, if he knew you afTumed his name to evade orders, which re- 
fle«a the higheft honour on his military character." Mackenzie on 
this retreated ; and the next day, inviting the officer to breakfaft, 
candidly told him, " that he had difcharged his duty with commend- 
able exadtnefs." 




POETRY. ' 

NEW-ENGLAND DESCRIBED. 
By Timothy Divight^ d. d« 


.HAIL,Ohaa, 


My much Ipv'd native land ! New Albion hall ! 

The happiefl; realm, that, rbfund his circling course. 

The aU-fearching fun beholds. What though the breath 

Of Zembla's winter fliuts thy lucid ftreams. 

And hardens into brafs thy generous foil ; 

Though with one white and cheerlefs robe, thy hills 

Invefted, rife a long and joylefs wafte ; 

Leaflefs the grove, and dumb the lonely fpray. 

And every pafture mute : What though with clear 

And fervid blaze, thy fummer rolls his car. 

And drives the languid herd and fainting flock. 

To feek the flirouding umbrage of the dale ; 

While man, relax'd and feeble, anxious waits 

The dewy eve, to flake his thirfty frame : 

What though thy furface, rocky, rough and rude, 

iScoop'd into vales, or heav'd in lofty hills, 

Or cloud embofbm'd mountains, dares tha plought 

And threatens toil intenfe to every fwain : 

What though foul Calumny, with voice malign^ 

Thy generous fons, with every virtue grac'd, 

Accus'd of every crime, and ftill rolls down 

The kennell'd fl;ream of impudent abufe : 

Yet to high Heaven my ardent pr aifes .rife. 

That in thy lightfome vales he gave me birth. 

All-gracious, and allows me fl:ill to live. 

Cold is thy clime, but every weftem blaft 
Brings health, and life, and vigour on its wings ; 
Innerves the fteely frame, and firms the foul 
With ftrength and hardihood ; wakes each bold * 
And manly purpofe ; bears above the ills, 
That ftreteh, upon the rack, the languid heart 
Of fummer's maiden fons, in pleafure's lap, 
Dandled to dull repofe. Exertion fl:rong 
Marks their whole life. . Mountains before them iink 
To mole-hills ; oceans bar their courfe in vain. 
Thro' the keen wintry wind they breaft their way. 
Or fummer's fierceft flame. Dread dangers roufe 
Their hearts to pleafing conflid ; toils and woes 
Quicken their ardour : while, in milder climes, 
TEeir peers effeminate they fee with fcom 
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On lazy plains, diflblv'd in putrid (loth, 
And ftruggling hard for being. Thy rough foul - 
Tempts hardy labour, with its fturdy team. 
To turn, with fmewy hand, the ftony glebe, 
And call forth every comfort from the mould, 
Unpromifing but 'kind. Thy houfes, bams. 
Thy granaries, and thy cellars, hence are ftor'd 
With all the fweets of life : while thro* thy realm, 
A native beggar rarely pains the fight. 

'J'hy fummer glows with heat ; but choiceft fruits 
Hence purple in the fun ; hence fparkling flowers 
Gem the rich landfcape ; donable, harvefts hence 
Load the full fields : pale Famine fcowls aloof. 
And Plenty wantons round thy varied year. 

Rough is thy furface ; but each landfcape bright^ 
With all of beauty, all of grandeur drefs'd^ 
Of mountains, hills, and fweetly winding vales. 
Of forefts, groves, and lawns, and meadows greei^ 
And waters, varied by the plaiftic hand. 
Through all their fairy fplendor, ceafelefs charmS) 
Poetic eyes. Spring bubbling round the year, 
Gay-wand'ring brooks, wells at the furface full, 
yield life, and health, and joy, to every houfe. 
And every vivid field. Rivers, with foamy courfe. 
Pour o'er the ragged cllflF, the white cafcade. 
And roll unnumber'd mills ; or, like the Nile, 
Fatten the beauteous interval ; or bear 
The fails of commerce through the laughing groves^ 

With wifdom, virtue, and the generous love 
Of learning, fraught, and freedom's living flame, 
Eleftric, unextinguifliable, firM, 
Our Sires eftablifhed, in thy cheerful bounds, 
The nobleft inftitutions, man has feen, 
Since time his reign began. In httle farms 
They meafur'd all thy realms, to every child 
In equal Ihares defcending ; no entail 
The firft-born lifting into bloated pomp, ' 

Tainting with luft, and iloth, and pride, and ragC| 
The world around him : all the race befide, 
Like brood of oftrich, left for chance to rear. 
And every foot to trample. Reafon's fway 
Elective, founded on the rock of truth, 
Wifdom their guide, and equal good their end, 
They built with ftrength, that mocks the battring ftorm, 
And fpums the mining flood ; and every right 
DifpenPd alike to all. Beneath their eye. 
And forming hand, in every hamlet, rofe 
The nurturing fchool ; in every village, fmiP^ 
Ths beay'n inviting church, and every towQ 
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A world within itfelfV-with order, peace. 
And harmony, adjufted all its weal. 

Hence every fwain, free, happy, bis own lord, 
With ufeful knowledge fraught, of bufincfs, laws, 
Morals, religion, life, unaw'd by man. 
And doing all, but ill, his heart can yrifh, • 
Looks round, and finds ftrange happinefs his own $ 
And fees that happinefs on laws depend. 
On this heav'n laid foundation refts thy fway ; 
On knowledge to difcem, and fenfe to feel. 
That free-bom rule is life's perennial fpring 
Of real good. On this alone it refts. 
For, could thy fons a full conviftion feel, 
That government was noxious, without arms. 
Without intrigues, without a civil broil, 
As torrents fweep the fand-built ftrudture down 
A vote would wipe its very trace away. 
Hence too each breaft is fteel'd for bold defence ; 
For each has much to lofe. Chofen by all. 
The mefTenger of peace, by all belov'd, 
Spreads, hence, the truth and virtue, he commands. 
Hence manners mild, and fweet, their peaceful fway 
Widely extend. Refinement on the heart 
Illumes the general mafs. Even thofe rude hills, 
Thofe deep embow'ring woods, in other lands 
ProwPd round by favages the fame foft fcenes, , 
Mild manners, order, virtue, peace, difclofe ; 
The howling foreft pollfh'd as the plain. 

From earlieft years, the fame enlightened foul 
Founded bright fchools of fcience. Here the mind 
Leam'd to expand, its wing, and ftretch its flight 
Through truth's broad fields. Divines, and lawyers, hence, 
Phyficians, ftatefmen, all with wifdom fraught. 
And learning, fuited to the ufe of life. 
And minds, by bufmefs, fharpen'd into fenfe, 
Sagacious of the duty, and the weal. 
Of man, fpring numberlefs ; and knowledge honce 
Pours its falubrious ftreams, through all the fpheres 
Of human life. Its bounds, and generous fcope. 
Hence Education opens, fpreading far. 
Through the bold yeomanry, that fill thy climes, v 
Views more expanded, generous, juil, refin'd. 
Than other nations know. In other lands. 
The mafs of man, fcarce rais'd above the brutes, 
Drags dull the horfemill round of fluggiih life : 
Nought known, beyond their daily toil ; aU elic 
By ignorance's dark curtain hid from fight. 
Here, glorious contraft I every mind, inipir'd 
With ad;iYe inquilition, reftlefs wings 
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Its flight to every flower, and, fettling, drinks , 
L<irgeiy the fweets of knowledge. 

Candour, fay, 
Is this a ftate of life, thy honefl: tongue 
Could blacken ? Thefe a race of men, thy page 
Could hand to infamy ? The fhameful tafk 
Thy foes at firft began, and ftill thy foes, 
Laborious^ .weave the web of lies. 'Tis hence. 
The generous traveller round him looks, amaz'd, 
And wonders at our unexpected blifs. 

EVENING CONTEMPLATIONS IN A COLLEGE % 

jin Imitation of Gray^s Elegy in a Country Church-Tard. 

BY MR. DUNCOMBB. 

THE curfew tolls the hour of clofing gates, 
With jarring found the porter turns the key : 
Then in his dreary manfion flumbering waits. 
And flowly, fternly, quits it, though for me- 

Kow fhine the fpires beneath the pallid moon. 

And through the cloifters peace and iilence reign i 

Save where fome fiddler fcrapes a drowfy tune. 
Or copious bowls infpire a jovial (train* 

Save, that in yonder cobweb mantled room, 
Where fleeps a ft u dent in profound repofe, 

Opprefs'd widi ale, wide echoes through the gloom. 
The droning mufic of his vocal nofe. 

Within thofe walls, where through the glimmering (hade 
Appear the pamphlets in a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow bed till morning laid. 
The peaceful fellows of the college ileep. 

The tinkling bell proclaiming early prayers. 
The noify fervants rattling o'er their heads. 

The calls of bufinefs, and domeftic cares. 

Ne'er' roufe thefe fleepers from their downy bed. 

No chattering females crowd their fecial fire, 
No dread have they of difcord and of ftrife. 

Unknown the names of huiband and of fire, 
Unfelt the plagues of matrimonial life. 

Oft have they ba(k'd beneath the funny walls, 

Oft have the benches bow'd beneatli their weight : 

How jocund are their looks when dinner calls ! 
How fmoke the cutlets in their crowded plate I 

Oh ! let not temp'rance, too difdainful, hear 

How long their feaftS| how long" their dinners laft : 
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Nor let the fair, with a contemptuous fneer. 
On thefe unmarried men reflexions caft. 

The fplendid fortune, and the beauteous fiicq, 
(Themfelves confefs it, and their fires bemoan) 

Too foon are caught by fcarlet and by lace 5 
Thefe fons <^ fcience ihine in black alone. 

Forgive, ye fair, th' invohmtary fault. 

If thefe no feats of gaiety difplay. 
Where through proud Ranelah's wide echoing rauk 

Melodious Fraii* trills her quivering lay. 

Say, is the fword well fuited to the band ? « 

Does 'broider'd coat agree with fable gown ? 

Can Mechlin laces fliade a churchman's hand ? 
Or learning's votaries ape the beaux of town ? 

Perhaps in thefe time tottering walls refi*de 

Some who were once the darling of the fair. 
Some who of old could taftes and fafhions guide, 

Controul the manager, and awe the play'r. 

But Science now has fill'd their vacant mind 

With Rome's rich fpoils, and truth's exalted vicwa^ 

Fir'd them with tranfports of a nobler kind, 

And bade them flight all females — ^but the mufc* 

Full many a lark, high towering to the iky. 

Unheard, unheeded, greets th' approach of light ; 

Full many a ftar, unfeen by mortal eye, 
With twinkling luftre glimmers through the night. 

Some future Herring, who, with dauntlefs bread. 

Rebellion's torrent fliall like him oppofe ; 
Some mute, unconfcious Hardwicke here may reft. 

Some Pclham dreadfal to his country's foes. 

From prince and people to command applaufe ; ^ 
'Midft ermin'd peers to guide the high debate. 

To fliield Britannia and Religion's laws. 

And fteer, with fteady courfe, the helm of ftatc. 

Fate yet forbids ; nor circumfcribes alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confines. 

Forbids in Freedom's veil t' infult the throne. 
Beneath her maflc to hide the worft deflgns ; 

To fill the madding crowd's perverted mind 
With — • Penfions, taxes, marriages, and Jews.* 

Or ftiut the gates of heaven on loft mankind, 
And wreft their darling hopes, their future views. 


* A late celebrated Italian finger. 
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Far from the giddy town's tumultuous ftrife. 
Their wifhes never yet have learn'd to ftray ; 

Content and happy in a fmgle life. 

They keep the noifelefs tenour of their way. 

E*en now their books from cobwebs to prote<3, 
Inclos'd by doors of glafs in Doric ftyle, 

On polilh'd pillars rais'd, with bronzes deck'd. 
They claim the pafling tribute of a fmile. 

Oft are the author's names, though richly bound, 
Mifpelt by blundering binder's want of care, 

And many a catalogue is ftrew'd around, 

To tell th' admiring gueft what books are there- 

For who, to thoughtlefs ignorance a prey, 
Negleds to hold fhort dalliance with a book ? 

Who there but wifhes to prolong his flay. 
And on thofe cafes calls a lingering look \ 

Reports attrad the lawyer's parting eyes. 
Novels, Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require. 

For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries. 
And Senfe and Nature Grandifon defire* 

For thee, who mindful of thy lov'd compeers, 
Dofl in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate. 

If chance, with prying fearch, in future years. 
Some antiquarian ihould enquire thy fate ; 

Haply {oms, friend may fhake his hoary head. 
And fay, * Each morn unchilPd by frofls he ran, 

* With hofe ungarter'd, o'er yon turfy bed, 

* To reach the chapel ere the pfalm began ; 

* There, In the arms of that lethargic chair, 

* Which rears its old moth-eaten back fo high, 

* At noon he quafF'd three glafTes to the fair, 

* And por'd upon the news with curious eye. 

* Now by the fire engag'd in ferious talk, 

* Or mirthful converie, would he loitering Aand ; 

* Then in the garden chofe a funny walk 

* Or launched the polifh'd bowl with fteady hand. 

* One morn we mifs'd him at the hour of prayer, 

* Nor in the hall, nor on his favourite green ; 

* Another came : nor yet withia the chair, 

* Nor yet at bowls, or chapel was he feen. 

* The next we heard that in a neighb'ring flilre, 

* That day to church he led a blufhing bride ; 
^ A nymph whofe fnowy vefl and maiden fear 

* Improv'd her beauty while the knot was ty'd. 
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Now, by his patxon*s bounteous care removed, 
' He roves enraptured through the fields of Kent r 
•Yet ever mindful of the place he lov*d, 
* Read here the letter which he lately fent.' ^ 

THE LETTER. 

IN rural mnocence (ecure I dwell, 

Alike to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Approving conlcience cheers my humble cell. 

And focial quiet marks me for her own. 

Next to the bleflings of religious truth, ■* 

Two gifts my daily gratitude engage ; 
A Wife — the joy and tranfport of my youth, 

A Son — the comfort of declining age. 

Seek not to draw me from this calm retreat. 

In loftier fpheres unfit, untaught to move ; , 

Content with plain domeftic life, where meet 
The fweets of friendfliip, and the fmiles of love. 

A FEMALE WORTHY. 

« TJ EYOND that hillock, topp'd with fcatter'd trees, 
IJ That meet, with frdflieft green, the haftening breeze^ 

There, where the glaffy brook refledls the day, 

Nor weeds, nor fedges, choke its cryftal way. 

Where budding willows feel the earlieft fpring. 

And wonted red-breifls fafely neft, and fing, 

A female worthy lives ; and all the poor 

Can point the way to her fequeftcr'd door. 
" She, unfeduc'd by drefs and idle ftiow. 

The forms and rules of falhion never knew ; 

Nor glittering in the ball, her form difplay'd ; 

Nor yet can tell a diamond from a fpade. 

Far other objects claim'd her fteady care \ 

The morning chapter, and the nightly prayer \ 

The frequent yifit to the poor man's fhed ; 

The wakeful nurfing at the fick man's bed ; 

Each day to rife before the early fun ; 

Each day to fee her daily duty done ; 

To cheer the partner of her houfhold cares, 

And mould her children fiom their earlieft years. 
" Small is her houfe ; but fill'd with ftores of good j 

Good, eam'd with toil, and with delight beflow'd. 

In the clean cellar, rang'd in order neat. 

Gay fmiling Plenty boaft's her calks of meat. 

Points, to fmall eyes, the bins where apples glow. 

And marks her cider-butts, in ftately row. 

N N 
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Her graiuay fill'd with harveft's various prkfef 
Still lees the poor man's bnfliel laid afide ; 
Here fwells the flaxen, there the ^eecy (lore, 
And th< long wood-pile mocks the winter's power ; 
White are the fwine ; the poultry plump and large f , 
For every creature thrives, beneath her charge. 

« Plenteous, and plain, the furniture is fecn % 
All form'd for ufe, and all as filver clean^ 
On the clean drefler, pewter ftiines arow ; 
The clean-fcour'd bowls are trimly fet below j 
While the wafh'd coverlet, and linen white, 
Afiure the tra|reller a refrelhing night. 

« Oft have I feen, and oft ftul hope to fee. 
This friend, this parent to the poor and me. 
The' bent with years, and toil, and care, and woe^ 
Age lightly filver*d on her farrow'd brow. 
Her frame ftill ufeful, Jmd her mind ftill young. 
Her judgment vigorous, and her memory ftrong. 
Serene her fpirits, and her temper fweet. 
And pleased the youthful circle ftill to meet. 
Cheerful, the long accuftom^d ta& purfue. 
Prevent the ruft of age, and life renew ; 
To church, ftill pleasM, and able ftill to come, 
And fhame the lounging youth, who fleep at home» 

^* Such as her toils, has been the bright reward > 
For Heaven will always toils like thefe regard. 
Safe, on her love, her truth and wifdom tried. 
Her hufband's heart, through lengthen*d life relied j 
From little, daily faw his wealth increafe. 
His neighbours love htm, and his houfebold blefs '; 
In peace and plenty liv'd, and died refign'd. 
And, dying, left fix thoufand pounds behind. 
Her children, trained to ufefulnefs alone, 
Still love the hand that led them kindly ons 
With pious duty, own her wife beheft, 
' And, every day, rife up and call her bleft. 

*< More would ye know, of each poor bind enqutref. 
Who fees no fun go down upon his hire \. 
A cheerful witnefs, did eadi neighbour come ; 
Aik each fad wanderer where he finds a home |. 
His tribute e'en the vileft wretch will give. 
And praife the ufeful life, he will not liv«.'^ 
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AN INTENDED INSCRIPTION, WRITTEN FOR THE 
MONUMENT ON BEACON-HILL, IN BOSTON, AND 
ADDRESSED TO THE PASSENGER. 

By James Allen ^ of Bofion^ 

WHERE ftretchM your fail, beneath ^« fbreiga flcf 
Did lov'lier landfcapes ever charm your eye ? 
Could fancy's fairy pencil. Stranger ! Iky, 
E'en dipt in dreams, a nobler fcene pourtray ? 

Behold yon vales, whofe ftirts elude your view^ 
And mountains fading to aerial blue ! 
Along their bow'ry fliades how healthy toil 
Alternate fports, or tends the mellow foiL 
See rural towns mid groves and gardens rife, 
And eaftward, — ^where the ftretching ocean lies, 
Lo ! our fair capital fublimes the fcene, 
New Albion^ s pride, and ocean's future queen ; 
How o'er the tradeful port auguft fhe finiles. 
Her fea-like haven boafts an hundred ifles. 
Whence hardy commerce fwells the lofty foils 
O'er ardic feas, and mocks the polar gales. 
Thence tides of wealth the wafting breezes bringi 
And hence e'en culture feels its vital fpring. 

Thefe fcenes.our Sires from rugged nature wrought. 
Since — ^what dire wars their patriotic race have fought ! 
Witnefs yon tradls, where firft the Briton bled, ' 

Driv'n by our youth redoubted Piercy fled : 
There Breed afcends, and Bunker's bleeding fteeps, 
Still o'er whofe brow abortive Vidl'ry weeps ; 
What Trophies fince ! the gaze of after times, 
* Rear'd Freedom^ s empire o'er our happy climes ! 

But hence, fond Stranger, take a nobler view. 
See yon (horn elm,* whence all thefe glories grew. 
Here, where the armed foe prefumptuous trod. 
Trampled our (brines, and even mouth'd our God, 
His vengeful hand, ^^^^ as the parent-root, 
liOpt each grown branch, and ev'ry fuckling fhoot ; 
Becaufe beneath her confecrated (hade 
Our earlieft vows to Liberty were paid. 
High from her Altar blew the heaven-caught fire, 
While all our wealth o'erhung the kindling pyre- 
How at the deed the nations flood aghaft. 
As on the pile our plighted lives we caft I 

O ! if an alien from our fair domains. 
The blood of Britain^ haplefs, taii^t your veins. 
Pace o'er that hallow'd ground with awful tread, ^ 
And tears, atoning, o'er yon relick ihed ; 

* The ftump of Liberty-tree. 
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But if, American ! your lineage fprmgs, 
iFrom Sires, who fcom the pedigree of kings, 
A Georgian born you breathe the tepid air. 
Or on the breezy banks of Delawarej 
Or hardy HOmj^ire claim your haughty birth. 
Revere yon root, and kifs its nurturing earth : 
O be its fibres fed with flowing fprings, 
Whence rofe our empires o'er the thrones of kings ; 
E'en now defcend, adore the dear remain. 
Where firft rear'd Liberty's illumin'd fane. 
There all the race, while cimc« revolve fliall come. 
As pilgrims flock to Mecca's idol'd tomb, 

TO CLEANTINE. 

TELL me, unfeeling maid, of fordid mould 
Whofe thoughts the charms of wealth alone approve 
Say, can your glitt'ring, dear lov*d idol — gold, 
Compenfate for the blifs of mutual love ? 

To win the rich prize to your longing arms. 
Try ev'ry fcheme, that takes th* unwary heart ; 

With'pra<5lis'd (kill difplay your brighteft charms^ 
Spread ev'ry lure, and pradlife ev'ry art. 

And then with downcaft, paflion-feigning eye, 

Falfely reludant take the offer'd hand j 
At Hymen's altar lifp the confcious lie, 

With mock confufion, and demeanor bland. 

In proud magnificence, ah ! roll along. 

The glitt'ring flave of pageant-loving pride. 

And fhine fupreme amidft the birthnight throng, 
(Much envy 'd lot) fome Timon's fplendid bride, 

Thefe all my pity, more than envy raife ; 

The arts of pride reflexion cannot drown ; 
And while your face the maik of mirth difplays. 

Your aching heart will figh for blifs unknown. 

Mine be the maid whofe fentiments refin'd. 
Not fortune with her golden lure can move ; 

Who feeks alone the mutual-kindling mind. 
And nobly afks for nought in love, but love. 

With gen'rous fcom, her guiltlefs foul difdains 

The poor low triumph of a little mind. 
To fmile exulting o'er a Lover's pains, 

And taunt the wretch to mifery confign'i 

Tender, ingenous, devoid of art. 

Not meaning ill, nor idly fearing wrong. 
The genuine di(5tates of her gentle heart. 

Flow pure and artlefs from her faithful tongue^ 
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Truth fliould her brighteft, richeft meed prepare, 
To blefs the maid, who does her truth avow ; 

And on the tender, and the conftant fair, 

Should Love and Faith their choiceft gifts beftow. 

Unfriended let him liv«, that can deceive, 
• And that kind heart to lovelorn woe confign ; 
For him no fympathizing bofom heave> 
That, wanton, e'er (hall force a figh from thine. 

« 

ODE TO THE PEREMPTORY, ILL-NATURED, AKD 
UNWELCOME MONOSYLLABLE— NO. 

THOU I'aucy malapert 1 away ! 
Thy name, ah ! . may I never hear, 
Nor blafts malignant e'er convey 

Thy mandate to my ftartled ear, 
May winds difperfe the found in air. 
E'er on the trembling nerve impreft, 
(The found that fills with grief the breaft. 

And gives the heart to dire defpair) 
All hateful ! may the maid I love renounce thee, 
And never, with averted look, pronounce thee. 

Full many a heart, op pre ft with woe, 
Has caufe to mourn thy baleful powers. 

That bid the ftream of forrow flow, 
Fall faft adown in briny ihow'rs. 

For fweatmeats teazing, many a boy. 
Struck with the heart-appalling found, ' 

Has weeping rolled along the ground, 

His little bofom dead to joy ; 
Or fled to vent the greif that rends his foul, 
In fome dark comer or fome gloomy hole. 

Thou offspring vile of tyrant pride. 

Thou lordeft o'er die weak and poor ; 
Like furly porter, or four maftiff try'd, 

Doft fpurn the fuppliant from the door — 
To wandering mendicants well known, 

Thy dreaded name gives little care. 
But finks the wretch, who feeks a boon, 

In loweft depths of dark defpar, 
The pliant courtier, at my Lord's levee. 
More than the devil dreads tlie fight of thee. 

In all its gorgon terrors deck'd. 

Thy form the trembling poet fcares ; 
Who long, in fpite of cold negleft. 

Has worry'd patronage with pray'rs. 
The wretched fcribler flow retires, 
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Dejcfled, all his wiflies croft. 
All hopes of fiiture fortune's loft. 

And quench'd tlie mufe's ardent fires ; 
FuU well his lengthened face, and hoUow cheeir. 
The poignant anguifh of his foul beQ)eab 

The fxghing lover, too, poor wight 1 

By thee (hard cafe) expcll'd from heav'fl, • 

Muft quit his dear-lov*d fair-one's lights 
And fly, to lonely deferts driven : 

Wild-ftarting, ftill he feems to hear, 
Re-echo'd 'jnidil the gloom profoundi • 

The dreadful hope-deftroying found. 

All fad vibrating on his ear ; 
And lonely wandering o'er the wild, \iiftrcft. 
He ilrays forlorn, and wiping beats his 1}ha/L 

Ah ! ne'er with rigor ftem oppofc 

The gentle wijQies of a menial flame. 
Nor give a prey to hopelefs woes, 

The heart a better meed may claim. 
But, when with wild, unbrideled force, 

Heedlefs of reafon's high beheft. 

Rude padions fway the ardent breaft, 
Reftrain us in our headlong courfe : 
When we, forgetful, ceafe to ad as men, 
Step refolute between, and check us then. 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

By I ' ■ ■■ Evans* 

AS from the eaft, yon orb firft darts his raiy 
O'er heav'ns blue vault, and weftward bends his way ; 
So Science in the orient climes began. 
And, like bright Sol, a weftem circuit ran ; 
From Egypt's fchools to Orcece was learning bTOught, 
What Cadtnus old, or Palamedes taught j 
Her form illuftrious Athens did illume, 
And rais'd the genius of imperial Rome. 
From Latium's plains fhe fought Britstnnia's fliore. 
And bid her barb'rous fons be rude no more. 
Fierce nations roam'd around the rugged ifle, 
Till Science on its fields began to fmiie. . 
Fair Cam and Ifis heard no mufe's ftrains, 
Their (hades were trod by wolves and fiercer &anes ; 
*Till, with the Arts, Augufta's grandeur rofc. 
And her loud thunder (hook the deep's repofe : 
And fuch in time (if right the Mufe defcries) 
Shall this wide realm with tow'ry cities rife* 
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The fpacioxis Delavwire through fatnre fong, 
Shall roll in deathlefs majefty along ; 
Each grove and mountain fhall be facf^ inade^ 
As now is Cooper's Hill and Windfor*s (hade. 
Flufli'd with the thought, I'm borne to ages hencet 
JThe mufe wrought vifion ruflies on my fenic, 
Methinks Meffiah's enfign I behold 
In the deep gloom of yonder fliades inroHM, 
And hear the gofpel's filver clarion found, 
Rouiin? with heav'nly (trains the heathen round s 
Methinks I hear the nations fhout aloud. 
And to the dory-beaming Aandard croud ; 
New infpiration fhake e«cn trembling frame. 
The Paracelete po«** ^'^^^ ^^^ lambent flame. 
In unremitting ftreams on ev'ry foul, 
While thro' their breads celeftial tranfports roll. 
Stupendous change ! methinks th' eflFedts appean 
In die dark region facred temples rear 
Their lofty heads. Fair cities ftrike my fight ; 
And heav'n-taught Science fpreads a dazzling light. 
O'er the trough fcerifc where Error's court was foundly 
And red-eye'd Slaughter crimfon'd all the ground. 

TO MY PEN. 

LITTLE pliant, paffive tool, 
Employ'd alike by wit and fool. 
By high and low of all conditions. 
By Poets, Beaux, and Politicians, 
By Dodtors, Parfons, ledger'd cits, 
Bj^ Lawers, Clerks, and would-be Wits : 
Thefe all thy ufes know full well, 
Thefe all can of thy fervice tell. 
Yet none of them, in tuneful lays. 
E'er thought thee worth one line of praifc. 
When in ttieir fervice worn quite out. 
Too oft the thoughtlefs, thanklefs rout 
No figns of gratitude difplay. 
But caft the carelefly away, 
Among tlie fweepbgs of the floor 
To lie, and ne'er be thought!of more ; 
Or tofs thee (fhameful) on tlie fire. 
On fmoking fea-coal to expire. 
So, when advanc'd their private ends. 
Some men foi:get their kindeft friends ; 
So minifters, on heights fublime. 
Forget the fteps by which they climb, 
And elevated next the throne. 
Oft kick their friendly ladder dowa. 
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Slave to the Mufe's icribbKng tram, 

Muft thou for them ftill drudge in Vam ? 

Conduiflor of th^ poet's fire, 

Muft thou nnnotic'd then expire. 

And ne'er on thee the grateful Bard 

Beftow one vcrfe, thy bleft reward ? 

Forbid it all ye tuneful throng ! 

Forbid it all ye powers of fong ! 

Bards and their pens, like friend and brother^ 

Should kindly recommend each other. 

Without a recolledive (igh, 

This verfe will fliew how iiitich I prize thee— 

And could I — I'd immortalizMftwee. 

Thou ne^er (halt ftain the guiltlefs p^^^:,,^^^ 

With the mad ftrains of party rage ; 

No virtuous character defame, 

Or tinge the modeft cheek with fliame j 

Or ever publifh venal lays. 

To any worthlefs patron's praife ; 

Or e*er, the fenfe of ihame forgot, 

Carelefs let fall a vicious blot. 

Be this my fole defign and end. 

To prove thee ever virtue's friend. 

And ftill thro' life determin'd fliew 

To vice an unrelenting foe : 

And then if honeft fame refiife 

A wreath to grace my humble mufe^ 

I blame not her — ^but muft infer it— 

My verfe has had no real merit. 
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